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Fishin’ De Luxe! 


There’s a new joy to fishing—a new “e-fish-ency”—when 
your boat is Evinrude-powered. No long, tiresome row to 
take the edge off the day’s sport. You reach the best fish- 
ing grounds early, and you’re fresh and fit when you get 
there. You’ve set up your tackle on the way. 


With this sturdy little motor to do your oar-work, you can 
go from weed-bed to weed-bed until luck is with you, with- 
out a thought of your distance from camp or cottage. If 
you want to troll it’s easy to slow down your Evinrude to 
just the speed that keeps your bait moving at the right 
depth. 


The Evinrude is now made in two models, Standard and 
Lightweight. Both motors are the same in design, power 
and speed. The Lightweight is more portable—due to judi- 
cious use of aluminum, it weighs just 50 pounds complete. 
See these Evinrude motors at your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer’s. Ask him about the Built-in-flywheel Magneto, 


Tilt-up Attachment and other Evinrude features. Or write for 
catalog and new prices, (recently cut to pre-war level.) 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


658 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


EVIN RUD Standard and 


Lightweight 
DETACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERCRAFT 


\ f 4 Standard—the famous 2 H. P. motor used all over the world. 
Lightweight—the sport model, lightest, practical motor built. 
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The Burch £2320 Av, 


Durable—Practical—Comfortable—Easy to Carry 





our Pleasure 777; 
Wil] be Made Rea/ ~— 


AMEE OTR 


—and Making Camp 
a Quick, Easy “Chore” 


The care-free camper and tourist is one who needs to 
spend little time in the actual details of camp making or 
camp striking. “It looks good here. Let’s stop.” Here 
today. Another place tomorrow. That’s the way really to 
enjoy the outdoors. 

And the BurcH compact equipments enable you to travel 
lightly yet with the satisfaction of snug, roomy, comfortable 
shelter always available in a few minutes. 


A Burch Tent for Any 
Size Car, Any Size Party 


While many prefer the roomy, specially-built Auto Tent 
for camping, we make any size or style tent to fit any car or 
to accommodate any size party. 

Each is made of strong army duck, each has water-proofed 
top. Prices range from $25 up, depending on kind and size. 


A Comfortable, Sagless, 
Springy Bed in 2 Minutes 


The Burcu Auto Bed is guaranteed against breaking, can 
be put up in two minutes, is comfortably large enough for 
two people. Its patent rachet tightening arrangement keeps 
it smooth, sagless and springy. Supports a weight of 800 
pounds, yet can be packed away in its bag almost any place 
on or in the car. Price complete is $25. 
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Write to us for complete Catalog. 
We may be able to put you in touc 
with a Burch dealer in your neigh- 

rhood, 


F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. 


122 Burch Building 


Mr. Dealer! 1¢,,"i_pey Pueblo, 


the Burch line, Write for our prop- 
esition. Colorado 





Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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BOOK SS ror te 
SPORTSMAN 


> Fish and Some Fishing,” by Frank Gray 
riswold 5 many illustrations from  photo- 
raphs ; $3. 00 net; John Lane Co., New York. 
is book has to do for the most part with 
water fishing, tho there are chapters on sal- 
both the Atlantic and Pacific. The author’s 
is lucid, clear and gripping. The reader 
ms to feel the salt spray flying athwart his 
face and the thrill that comes along the rod at 
the leap of a silver king. It is a great book, 
eautifully bound and illustrated; a book for the 
salt water angler and for the fresh water fisher- 
1 who likes to study other methods and fishes 

in those he seeks. 














The Sporting Goods Trade Directory,” Charles 
C. Sputh & Son; 364 pages; The Sporting 
Goods Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
[he latest edition of this directory is today 
only recognized guide for buyers of sporting 
goods. It has gained this position because it is 
the only completed and accurate list of sporting 
\ds manufacturers, their products, and of the 
\bbers that handle them. This fourteenth edi- 
1 is especially complete in its special list of 
rting goods jobbers, the territory covered, 
is of goods handled and the buyer for the 
m, also the list of private brands of shotguns 
and revolvers, and by whom distributed, #is un- 
usually complete. A reference book not only for 
lealers in sporting goods, but for the sportsmen 
as well. 





“Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in’ the 
Tweed,” by William Scrope, S. F. S.; edited 
with an introduction of H. T. Sheringham, 
fishing editor of the Field; 280 pages; $5; 
Stewart Kidd Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The addition of the editorial matter given 
to this work by H. T. Sheringter, has brought 
the masterpiece of fishing literature up to date 
in a manner that will probably make this the 
last edition of this most entertaining book of 
the great sport of fishing. It contains the orig- 
inal classic plates of flies in colors, together with 
added plates in colors and black and white, with 
a very interesting account of the salmon of 
today. 


‘The Sportsman’s Workshop,” by Warren H. 
Miller, former editor of Field and Stream; 136 
pages; $1.75 net; Stewart Kidd Co., pub- 
lishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A book for those who enjoy living out-of- 
joors, for it gives complete working drawings 
and descriptions for making tents and other 
camping outfit, including pack and trail gear, 
leather working, camp stove and cook kits, rod 
repairing and lure making, decoys, etc.; shotgun 
ind rifle repairing, making of gun cabinets and 
equiping a sportsman’s workshop. A book to 
carry with you on your hikes and camping trips, 
as it is always showing new hints or hinting the 
way for improvements to get greater enjoyment 
out of the greatest of all outdoor sports—camp- 
ng out. 


‘The Complete Dog Book,’’ by Dr. Wm. A. 
Bruette; 353 pages; $3 net; Stewart Kidd Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This modern work by an international author- 
ty on dogs describes fully the dogs of America, 
Great Britain and other countries. It presents 
nan entertaining manner the history, character- 

ics and the latest standards for judging of 
every breed, with the good and bad points set 
tort clearly. It gives practical information 
hat will enable a man to determine the breed 
est suited for any need, also the selection of 

ppies and the general management and care 
of dags in health and disease. 
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The Twentieth Century Bird Dog Training and 
ennel Management,” by E. M. Shelley; 111 
iges; paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00; edited by 

F. Hochwalt; The American Field Pub. 
. Chicago, Ill. 

is little book is conceded to be one of the 
practical books on training dogs on the 
et today. It is not only useful to the 
e, but will be found useful to old trainers 
log owners. It will appeal to all interested 
text book on field handling of the pointer 
etter, and is especially thoro in its chapter 
ire of the dog. 


' Fly-Fisher’s Entomology,” by Alfred Ron- 
edited with an introduction by H. 
ringham, fishing editor of The Field; 281 
res; $5 net; Stewart Kidd Co., Cincinnati, 
S "reproduction of the edition of 1856, of 
y-Fisher’s Entomology, is a just continua- 

the fifth edition of this great standard * 
for anglers, which was first publish in,» 
but which today is as much a clas§ic as 
when first published, eighty-four years 
Today eleven editions of this book have 
edited and exhausted. The colored repre- 
tions of natural and artificial insects, with 
well-chosen observations and instructions 
ut and grayling fishing, should again place 
work in the front ranks of anglers’ litera- 
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No rod is better than the 
bamboo in it. For the power 
and life of a rod is dependent 
on the bamboo 

Winchester. recognizing this 
fact, selects the choicest cuts 
for it’s bamboo rods whichgives 
this added power and life. 

All Winchester bamboo rods 
are made from that cut which 
grows nearest the ground be- 
cause this cut is the strongest. 
This is known as the butt cut 
and contains tougher fibers. 

The name ‘‘Winchester’’ on 
a rod is the fisherman's guar- 
antee of a powerful rod plus 
one that is of perfect and uni- 
form balance. 

There are 4,000 Winchester 
Stores in the United States 
which sell Winchester Fishing 
Tackle and other new products. 
Look for this sign in the win- 
dow—‘‘The Winchester Store” 
Ask for the pocket catalog 
of fishing tackle at ‘The 


Winchester Store’’ in your 
neighborhood. 


Winchester Repeating 


Arms Company 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Steel Fishin Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 


Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed’ free es request. 


Write today to The Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE AUTHOR, THE GUIDE, AND ONE OF THE BIG BEARS KILLED BY MR. PERET 


Hunting the Big Brown Bears of Alaska 


A story of the Alaskan wilds, in which bears furnished the 
excitement, a guide’s folk-lore makes entertainment, 


| HAD received word from my company to 
go to Alaska. Circumstances warranting 
it, I recognized an opportunity to combine 
business with pleasure, and so I planned to 
take a short bear hunt while up there. As 
| had hunted before in Southeastern Alaska, 
i decided to do my hunting while over to 
the “westward.” As I got on the boat at 
Petersburg, I was surprised to hear someone 
call my name. It was my friend, Jack Reed, 
| Boise, Idaho. We are competitors, but 
tter talking it over, joined forces for a bear 
int. 

After finishing our work at Juneau, we 
vere ready for the “westward”—very much 
of a gamble in the spring of the year, as the 

ats going that way out of Seattle are 
crowded, and passage from Juneau is un- 

‘rtain. Thanks to a friend of ours at 

ineau, who is connected with the steamship 
company, we were taken care of nicely. Our 
ttle party consisted of F. D. Labbe, Alaska 
ilesman for a hardware company, with 





and an unruly sea provides comedy 


Gus Peret 


whom I was making the territory, Jack Reed 
and myself. 

Now that you have been introduced to the 
actors, we will ring up the curtain and let 
the plot begin to thicken. Time, 5:30 p. m.; 
we have cast off and are leaving Juneau. It 
is my first trip to the “westward,” same for 
Jack; Labbe has been there before. The 
three of us are standing waiting for the din- 
ner bell. The stewardess comes along and 
asks why so much mirth. I told her that 
they were laughing at my prospective sea- 
sickness while crossing the Gulf of Alaska, 
and I said I would give ten*dollars if they 
were sick and I was not. Soon it was time 
to eat. We were on time, and enjoyed a 
good meal. Later we saw the searchlights 
playing in front of the boat, and we could 
see big icebergs everywhere. We were going 
very slowly and blowing the fog horn almost 





. 


continuously. On asking, we were told we 
were passing thru Icy Straits. 

We retired late. Jack and I had the same 
stateroom, Labbe being in another one. In 
the middle of the night I felt a big roll of 
the boat, and knew we were out in the open 
ocean, but soon went back to sleep. On 
awakening next morning it was not neces- 
sary to tell us that it was rough. Jack had 
the lower berth, mainly because he is much 
heavier than I am, also because there was 
no elevator. Soon he yelled to me, “I say, 
old fellow, get up and see the dust on the 
ocean!” I replied, “All right, old top—are 
the ‘gazook birds’ flying?” The “gazook 
bird,” you understand, is a native of Alaska, 
and flies backwards to keep the dust out of 
his eyes. Well out of my berth I jumped, 
took a look out the window at the restless 
briny, then a look in the glass, and after a 
quick mental suggestion I sat down on a 
little. sofa. There I sat, for some reason, 
Jack watching me from across in his berth, 
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his eyes sparkling. Finally I got up, again 
looked in the glass—my face seeming to have 
stretched out a foot—then piled back into 
my berth. To make a long story short, I 
made five attempts at trying to get up before 
deciding it could not be done. Jack laugh- 
ingly remarked, ““What’s the matter?” “Oh, 
nothing,” I replied. “I always get sick in 
the morning if I do not have something to 
eat pretty quick. I'll ring for some oranges.” 

I rang the bell and a red-headed bellboy 
opened the door. When he saw my red hair 
he said, “What’s the matter, brother?” Then 


the following conversation took place: “Oh, 
nothing; bring me some oranges.” “We 
haven’t any oranges; how’s apples?” “All 


right; shoot the apples.” Soon he returned 
with the apples, saying, “We have some 
mighty fine fried liver for breakfast.” 
“O-oh!” The thought of fried liver! I 
could not stand that, and he left mid a 
barrage of pillows. Jack said, “Why, what’s 
the matter, don’t you like fried liver?” And 
I replied, “Jack, you couldn’t sell me the 
best porterhouse steak in the world for five 
cents; that’s the way I feel.” I took a few 
bites of one of the apples, but they bounced 
up like a rubber ball, Jack remarking, “Why, 
I didn’t know what those cans were hanging 


on our berths for, but I know now.” His 
laughter was positively disgraceful—the 


tears running down his cheeks. 

Jack is a good sailor, so he got up and 
went to breakfast. He and another fellow 
had the dining room all to themselves. 
Needless to say, I spent the morning in bed, 
but after lunch had been served I got up, 
wobbled to the dining room, got a few tooth- 
picks, and went to Labbe’s stateroom. On 
opening the door there lay Labbe flat of his 
back. When he spied me he said, “Say, boy, 
aren’t you sick?” I said, “Me sick; I should 
say not! I’ve been up running the boat 
with the captain; just finished a fine lunch 
of ham hocks and cabbage, fried sausage, 
head cheese and suet pudding”—all this 
time picking my teeth with a_ toothpick. 
Labbe said, “Ow-oh.” I put it over all right, 
but had to fly to my stateroom, as things 
were coming up. Once there, I got into my 
bunk and stayed there until after dinner 
time. Then I got up again and went back 
to Labbe’s stateroom to pick my teeth and 
tell him of all the nauseating things I could 
think of that were on the menu. Then I 
went back to my berth again. 

About 4 a.m. we heard a knock on our 
door, and on asking who it was, we received 
the answer, “It’s me—Labbe—we've just hit 
the dock at Cordova, and I’m going ashore 
right away.” As the boat was going to be 
in port for eight hours, Jack and I slept 
until breakfast. 

When we did get up I was hungry. I ate 
two complete orders of prunes and cream, 
ham and eggs, potatoes, and hot cakes. It 
was the first meal I was able to eat since 
leaving Juneau. Labbe having preceded us, 
told everyone what a good sailor I was, how 
I had not been a bit seasick, and ate every 
meal. That evening I wrote a ten-page letter 
home, telling everything, and when I had 
finished writing it, gave it to Labbe to read. 
He just roared. “Say, boy, all the time I 
thought you were not seasick and you were 
worse than I was!” 

At Cordova met Dr. Chase and Dr. Council, 
both good bear hunters. There was too much 
snow at that time to take a hunt on either 
Hinchinbrook Island or Montague Island, so 
went on to Seward. After finishing our busi- 
ness at Seward, Jack and I took a boat for 
Seldovia, a small village on the east side of 
Cook’s Inlet. Across Cook’s Inlet from Sel- 
dovia is Snug Harbor, a noted place for the 
big brownies. The snow at Snug Harbor 
the 10th of May was about six feet deep, 
and there was no chance for bear hunting 
for at least twenty days. 

As our bear hunt had to be a short one, 
we finished gur work in Seldovia and were 
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THREE-ARMED CROSSES, MARKING 
GRAVES OF NATIVES AT 
KRUSOF ISLAND 


ready to go on. Being ready to go in Alaska 
does not mean that you can go right then; 
you have to wait for a boat, and as there 
would not be another boat to Seldovia for 
ten days, it looked like we were marooned. 
Luckily, Charlie Herron, politician and news- 
paper man of Alaska, was in Seldovia on 
business, and was going back to Anchorage 
in his big gasoline launch, Grizzly. He in- 
vited us to go with him, which we gladly 
did. Had a very enjoyable two-day trip up 
Cook’s Inlet to Anchorage. At Anchorage 
Jack and I parted, as he intended to spend 
more time there than I cared to. 

From Anchorage I took the Government 
railroad to Seward, a very wonderful trip. 
We saw many glaciers, immense snow sheds 
and rugged mountains as the little train 
puffed its way thru vast snow flats and over 

















THE GUIDE CARRYING SKIN OF FIRST 
BEAR SHOT ON TRIP 





the mountain pass.. On arriving at Seward 
I found a boat in port, and as I had no fur 
ther business in Seward, secured passage o 
it. I knew the bears were out on Admiralty 
and Chichagof Islands, as I read in a Juneau 
paper, while at Seward, that a brown bear 
had killed a hunter on Chichagof Island. 

I got off the boat at Juneau and took a: 
other boat to Sitka. Arriving at Sitka, | 
attended to my business, then asked about 
a “native” bear hunter. Mr. J. C. Thomas, 
of the W. P. Mills Company, recommended 
Mr. Harold P. Bailey. I found Bailey and 
he said he was ready to go, so we began 
picking out our provisions, getting them on 
the boat, filling up the gasoline tank, and 
making ready to leave. 

I was sleeping soundly when Bailey came 
to call me. We were soon down to Bailey’s 
launch and off for Whale Bay—on the sea 
side of Baranof Island. I happened to notice 
some gasoline on the floor, and on calling 
Bailey’s attention to it we found the solder 
was broken where the gasoline feed pipe 
connected with the gas tank. We did not 
have any laundry soap, and though we were 
up against it, but on looking out behind, 
were surprised to see a fishing boat coming. 
Bailey signaled him and he came alongside. 
He gave us a half bar of laundry soap, with 
which we stopped our leak. We had about 
an hour’s run after getting over the bar be- 
fore turning into Whale Bay, and the ocean 
seemed to enjoy tossing our little boat. 

We looked for bear in Whale Bay, Necker 
Bay and Crawfish Inlet, on the sea side of 
Baranof Island, but saw no bear or bear 
sign, the bear not using any of the places 
where Bailey expected to find them. How- 
ever, we did see many deer, hair seal, sea- 
lion, eagles and one otter and a mink. I got 
a good shot at the otter’s head, from a row 
boat, at about fifty yards, while he was 
swimming across a lake, but missed him. 

We decided to go back to Sitka, get a 
supply of gasoline and hunt between there 
and Juneau. When we landed at Sitka | 
found that some Russian holiday was in 
progress, and the chimes in the picturesque 
little Russian church were ringing joyfully. 
Sitka is one of the most interesting towns 
in Alaska, with its noted Russian church, 
containing interesting paintings, its totem 
poles, park, native war canoes, native village. 
Pioneer Home, and many other points of 
interest. 

We left Sitka about 12:30 p. m., and about 
5:30 Bailey said, “Oh! Three bear over on 
beach.” We ran into a bay and anchored, 
but the bears had gone into the brush. I 
suggested that we go ashore, but Bailey said 
we would wait; that they would come out 
on the beach again. We watched for over 
an hour, bat no bear, and I had just began 
writing in my diary when Bailey said, 
“Hurry! Get your gun, quick.” I got my 
old Springfield sporter and we jumped into 
the row boat and started towards the bears. 
They were walking across the beach, about 
500 yards away—an old she and two big 
cubs. Bailey paddled straight towards them. 

When about to jump out.on shore, the old 
bear looked straight at us. She was about 
five yards from the brush and about 250 
yards from us, standing broadside. I was 
just putting the final squeeze on the trigger 
when Bailey said in a low tone, “Not yet.” 
I did not know exactly what he intended to 
do, but did not shoot. In a few seconds 
the boat had touched the shore. The old 
she was walking straight away from us, 200 
or 250 yards away, and only a few feet from 
the edge of the brush. Bailey said, “Now.” 
I took good aim and fired. At the report 
the old bear staggered, almost went down, 
then jumped into the brush. One cub went 
into the brush with her, and the other ons 
gave a few jumps straight ahead, and _ bot! 
were out of sight before a shot could b¢ 
fired at them. 

We were sucn out of the boat and up t 





























ere the old she was standing. It was 
arly dark in the open and was more so 
the timber, so we moved very cautiously. 
4 wounded Alaska brown bear is a mean 
roposition, and following a wounded one 
hru the brush when it is almost dark is 
hrill enough for anyone. It was soon too 

irk to see, so we gave it up until morning. 
Next morning we were up early, but were 
inable to locate her. I was shooting 180- 
«rain M.P. ’06 cartridges, and the way the 
old she was standing, endways, the bullet 
had to penetrate quite some distance before 
it could have reached her vitals. It was a 
very uncertain shot, and I have wished many 
times that I had fired when she was broad- 
side on. A fellow can always see the mis- 
takes when the game is not bagged. 

We went back to the launch and proceeded 
to a place where I had hunted in 1913. 
There we found some fresh sign and watched 
until dark, but saw no bear. Two deer came 
within fifteen yards of us, but I could not 
take a picture on account of some brush 
between. When I tried to move. they ran. 

We saw deer every day. Once we counted 
eleven feeding on one flat. Also saw an 
average of twenty-five eagles every day dur- 
ing the hunt. 

In Rodman Bay we found a small box-like 
affair, where the natives watch for bear. I 
took Bailey’s picture in it, after pulling part 
of the front down. While hunting in this 
bay I came to a pool where an old he bear 
had taken his morning bath. He was a big 
fellow, for his footprint was about an inch 
deep, while I could hardly make an im- 
pression in the ground by stamping with the 
heel of my boot. I certainly would have 
liked to have met him, but never got the 
opportunity. 

I told Bailey I would have liked to have 
seen him, even tho he was as big as the Sitka 
church, and Bailey said, “You talk what you 
do you see bear. I no talk. None of my 
people talk.” I said, “How’s that?” and he 
replied, “Long time ago one of my people 
leave his wife, go live with a bear in bear’s 
den. Then his brother think, ‘I wonder 
where my brother is, maybe he live with 
bear in bear’s den,’ then he can’t think no 
more. Every time he try to think, he can’t 
think; the bear grab it right away from him. 
One day he out hunt, and his dogs bark in 
front of a bear’s den, and his brother in the 
bear’s den know the dog’s bark, and he say, 
‘Hey! What you do?’ Then his brother, 
with the dogs, yelled, ‘What you do in bear’s 
When you come home to your wife?’ 
He replied, ‘You go tell my wife I come 
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“WE SAW MANY GLACIERS, SNOW SHEDS AND RUGGED MOUNTAINS” 


home pretty soon.” After while he come 
home and he tell my people that the bears 
tell him that they understand just what we 
say, so none of my people we talk.” 

While hunting on Kruzof Island Bailey 
showed me the graves of two natives. They 
were in a party of five, who left Sitka about 
twenty years ago in a war canoe, going 
around to Sealion Cove, on the outside of 
Kruzof. On trying to land, their boat was 
swamped, three being drowned and two 
being washed ashore almost dead. Two of 
the bodies were found later and_ buried. 
Each grave is marked by a_three-armed 
cross, this being a native custom. While 
hunting on Kruzof we had some big crab 
feeds, Bailey spearing the crabs with a sharp 
stick when the tide was out. 

We stopped at an old cabin, cooked a 
meal, took a picture of some eagles I had 
shot, then anchored in Squashinansky Bay. 
After this we rowed ashore in the rain to 
watch for bear until dark. We walked up 
the long stretch of beach to the edge of 
timber, from where we were to watch the 
flat for bear. Bailey was a few feet head of 
me, and when he looked around a small bush 
he jumped back and said quickly, ‘““There’s 
a bear!” I looked, and sure enough there 
was a bear feeding about 150 yards from us. 
I sneaked up about twenty-five yards while 
he was feeding. Coming to a small stream, 
which I did not care to cross for fear he 
would see me, I dropped down on one knee, 
put the sling strap over my arm, and fired. 
At the crack of my rifle he roared, staggered, 
rose up on his hind feet and clawed at the 
wound. I fired again, and down he went. 


























THE AUTHOR AND THREE EAGLES SHOT BY HIM AS MERE INCIDENTALS 


I gave him another and then ran down be- 
tween him and the timber. 

By this time he was up on his hind legs, 
not to his full height, but in a crouching 
manner, and his eyes glared at me like two 
balls of fire. His left foreleg was broken 
and he was growling and swaying from side 
to side, with his broken leg dangling. A 
bloody froth was dripping from his mouth, 
and he seemed to be wishing he could only 
get to me. I was waiting about twenty yards 
away for him to come on, with two cart- 
ridges left in my Springfield. I had perfect 
confidence in my gun and ammunition, and 
knew a placed shot would put him out for- 
ever. I glanced around quickly to see where 
Bailey was; he was back where I had left 
him, yelling, “Shoot him! Shoot him!” The 
old bear was in much pain and did not seem 
to be able to come on, so I drew down under 
his chin, and broke his neck. When Bailey 
came up he said, “Oh, I ’fraid he come to 
life and get you; take no chance.” It was 
5:25 p.m. when I killed him. We did not 
have my kodak, and as it was raining, we 
put off the picture-taking and skinning until 
next morning. 

I killed this bear with 150-grain soft-point, 
706 ammunition. During the hunt I used 
my favorite Springfield sporter, fitted with 
King’s gold bead sight and Peters’ ammu- 
nition, testing the 150-grain S.P., 180-grain 
metal point, and 220-grain S. P. bullets. 

From Squashinansky Bay we headed for 
Hooniah Sound, taking turns at the wheel. 
Bailey was steering when he yelled some- 
thing which sounded to me like “Stop the 
engine!” I pulled the switch and it stopped. 
Bailey said, “Oh, what you stop the engine 
for? There’s a big bear stand up by river.” 
After starting the engine we had run prob- 
ably twenty yards when he said, “Oh, there 
he is again; come on let’s go.” We hurried 
into the row boat and had gone only a short 
distance when Bailey said, “Looks like a 
man.” I looked thru my binoculars and saw 
that it was a man. Of course, we turned 
back to the launch, both laughing. Again 
looking with the binoculars, I saw there was 
a man and a woman. Bailey said they were 
natives, and had rowed all the way from 
Sitka in an open boat—a distance of about 
eighty miles. 

After trying many times to start the en 
gine, without success, we found a spring 
was broken. Bailey got out some tools and 
we finally made a brass collar, which we put 
ine between the two pieces of broken spring, 
and it did the work. We had been very 
much interested in our work, and when we 
looked out, the tide had gone out and the 
boat was high and dry. Bailey propped up 
the side and I took a picture. It was then 
about 7:30 p.m., and we had to wait about 
three hours before the tide floated us. 

We did not see any bear signs in Hooniah 
Sound, so went to Kelp Bay. Having the 
same success there as at Hooniah, we headed 
for the Chatham cannery, in Sitkoh Bay, to 
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BLIND AT RODMAN BAY, USED BY NATIVES TO WATCH FOR BEARS 


visit my friends, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Cook, 
whom I had met on the boat coming from 
Seattle. They were surprised to see me, and 
insisted that I have lunch with them. I ac- 
cepted the invitation and enjoyed the lunch. 

While there, Mr. Ramseyer suggested that 
we try White Rock Bay, Chichagof Island— 
a short run from the cannery. We got some 
gasoline and oil, and left immediately so as 
to be in time for the evening hunt. About 
4:30 p.m. we dropped anchor in White Rock 
Bay and went ashore. Here was a big 
meadow that looked good. 

I lay down in the dead grass near the cen- 
ter of the flat to watch, while Bailey went 
over and climbed a tree, so that he could 
see in every direction. We had agreed 
should he sight a bear he would cross his 
arms, one bear he would hold up one hand, 
two bears both hands. I do not know what 
he would have done had he seen four, but 
presumably he would have rolled over and 
stuck his hands and feet in the air. 

After about two hours of waiting I heard 
him whistle, and looked up to see him ap- 
parently throwing a fit. -He was trying to 
cross his arms, hold up both hands, and get 
down out of the tree at the same time! I 
worked over to him and he said, “Oh, two 
bear!” I did not say anything, for I knew 
he knew where they were; that was all that 
was necessary at that time, whereas he said, 
“Don’t you see them two bear?” I replied, 
“No,” and received the polite reply, “Oh, 
you can’t see nothing.” He pointed in the 
direction of the place where he had seen 
them, and we started across the big flat. 
After about 200 yards thru the weeds and 
tall grass I could make them out. When 
we were about 300 yards from them he 
wanted me to shoot. I told him no, that I 
would go up and attend to both of them 
myself. I crawled, ran, stooped over, and 
maneuvered until I was within about ninety 
yards of the big fellow. 

I could not sit down or kneel on account 
of the weeds and high grass, so stood up. 
He turned his head as tho he thought eyery- 
thing was not just right, and I let him have 
it. Things happened right then. He pots 
“Ow-o,” and bit back at his left shoulder, 
then went galloping off, always biting at the 
place where the bullet had come out back 
of his left shoulder. I had made up my 
mind that I would not fire at the smaller 
one until the big one was down for the full 
count, so I fired again at the big one, shoot- 
ing over his hips as he went down in a 
ditch. When he came out I fired again; 
then, not seeing him, I ran as hard as I 
could to the place I had last seen him, and 


found him down and groaning. He soon 
passed into bear heaven, and Bailey came 
up, saying, “Oh, he’s a fine one. You go 
up fine, just like native.” I remember see- 
ing the small one making a break for the 
timber, but was too busy getting the big 
fellow to pay any attention to him. 

Next morning when we went up to take 
the pictures, Bailey said, “We go up easy; 
maybe five, six, seven bear come down wait 
for us.” You remember I told you they 
think the bear can understand. Took several 
pictures of the bear, then put the automatic 
snapping device on the cable release, and 
took some of Bailey and myself with the 
bear. 

About this time, by way of conversation, 
Bailey remarked, “Oh, I have fine dog now.” 
(His dog looks like a cfoss between an Aire- 
dale and a porcupine.) Then he said, “Long 
time ago one of my people have, oh, fine 
dog. He take a salmon, split him from head 
to tail, lay him out in sun and let big flies 
light on him. Then he put blanket over 
salmon and flies. He cut small hole in 
blanket, split his dog’s nose, and let blood 
drip thru blanket on flies. Then he jerk up 
blanket, let flies fly away, and that make his 
dog, oh, fine bear dog.” I believe Bailey’s 


way is as good, if not better. He was going 
to take the stomach of this bear home with 
him, just as it came out of the bear, cut a 
slit in it and pull it over his dog’s head. 
This is what he said it would do: “It knock 
him; he almost die; but he live and he be 
mad, then he be fine dog.” I am sure it 
would make his dog mad! 

On looking the bear over for bullet holes, 
I found the first bullet had hit him back of 
the right shoulder, going thru and out the 
other side. Where it came out the hole was 
bigger than a dollar, and it seemed almost 
impossible that he could run so far with a 
wound like that. The second shot hit him 
in the back from behind, smashing his back- 
bone. I used 220-grain soft-point bullets on 
this bear, and think they are the best. 

From White Rock Bay we headed for 
Freshwater Bay, but on getting there met 
some natives coming out, so went on and 
anchored behind some piling at Gypsum 
Cove. All night our little boat was tossed 
about, so we did not get much sleep. After 
breakfast we started for Juneau. Soon after 
leaving our anchorage we ran into rough 
weather. It was raining and blowing hard, 
making the sea very rough. Our small 
launch was bucking worse than a wild horse 
at the Pendleton round-up. We could not 
see any prominent piece of land, and did not 
know exactly where we were, so we headed 
the boat to our right to try and pick up 
Point Retreat. We thought we must have 
passed it in the storm, but finally made out 
the lighthouse. After passing Point Retreat 
we ran into a bay to get out of the storm, 
but on account’ of the direction of the wind 
it afforded us no shelter, so we turned and 
steered for Shelter Island. The waves were 
running high and coming over the deck. 
Finally we made Shelter Island, which 
proved true to its name. It was the roughest 
experience I ever had on a boat, and I was 
not seasick. I knew I had to help Bailey, 
and there was no time for being seasick. 
Bailey said, “Seasickness scared away.” 

Next morning we were up early and off 
for Juneau. We arrived there about 2 p.m. 
and the bear hunt was over. 

I will give a few suggestions to anyone 
thinking of going to Alaska to hunt bear. 
If you have plenty of time, go to Alaska 
Peninsula. You will find the country more 
open and I believe you will find more bears 
there. Kadiak Island is a good place, as is 
also Snug Harbor, on the west side of Cooks 
Inlet. Kodiak Island and the Alaska Pen- 
insula are much farther south than the Snug 

















BAILEY’S LAUNCH, LEFT BY THE TIDE WHILE THE ENGINE WAS BEING FIXED 











Harbor country, and can be hunted sooner— 
cenerally after May Ist—while Snug Harbor 
vould be about right for June lst. Hinchin- 
brook and Montague Islands are in good 
shape after the middle of May. From Juneau 
or Sitka, Admiralty, Chichagof, Baranof and 
Kruzof Islands hunting is best after the 
middle of May. Of course, different years 
have slightly different seasons. Bear may be 
hunted in the fall of the year, and altho the 
hair will be shorter if the bear is killed late 
than in the spring, their fur will be good. 

I would advise the prospective hunter to 
take a good, reliable rifle of large caliber, a 
good pair of binoculars, a camera, light rub- 
ber boots, a sleeping bag and good, sturdy 
hunting clothing, including a slicker. The 
slicker and boots will come in handy, as 
there is considerable rain in the spring of 
the year. For ammunition I would suggest 
a heavy bullet, as it will not go to pieces 
like a lighter bullet, and will penetrate bet- 
ter thru the heavy bones and tough tissue. 
Bullets should be selected according to the 
game to be killed. What is best for a big 
heavy bear is not so suitable for thin-skinned 
animals like deer, or vice versa. Good pro- 
visions may be purchased at any of the 
towns. Most of the guides have camping 
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A “CLOSE-UP” OF ONE OF THE AUTHOR’S TROPHIES 


equipment, such as tents and cooking uten- 
sils. A “non-resident” bear license costs $50. 

I wish to say that I found Mr. Harold P. 
Bailey, of Sitka, a hard worker and a reliable 





man. I thoroly enjoyed hunting with him. 
A hunt for Alaska brown bear has plenty of 
kick in it—a big old fellow seems as big as 
a Ford automobile with the top up. 


ge 


| Playing With Bull Moose 


The hunter’s insistence on a “big” head almost resulted in disappointment ; 
but fortune smiled at the eleventh hour 


W E left the “End of Steel” from a freight 

train at Plaster Rock, New Brunswick. 
This is a very comfortable forty-hour trip 
from Detroit. Our hunting licenses were 
purchased from the customs officer at the 
port of entry at McAdam, New Brunswick. 
The New Brunswick big game license is $50, 
and they permit the hunter to shoot one bull 
moose of specified legal size head, two deer 
and twenty grouse. 

At the station at Plaster Rock our guide, 
Charlie Barker, met us with an automobile 
and took us to his home at Riley Brook, 
which is twenty-eight miles farther on up 
the Tobique River. We arrived at Charlie’s 
home about 8:30 in the evening, and Mrs. 
Barker had a splendid good hot dinner wait- 
ing for us. 

Early next morning we started to walk to 
our camp at Square Lake, which is twenty- 
four miles from the settlement of Riley 
srook, which was the last outpost of civil- 
ization on our way into the woods. Our 
party was made up of Mr. B. E. Taylor, a 
prominent real estate man in Detroit; Mr. 
Charles Barker, head guide; Mr. Raymond 
Ross, guide; Sandy Parrish, cook; and my- 
self. We had two teams and two wagons 
coming in with us, with a canoe on each 
wagon and our duffle and camp supplies. 

Mr. Taylor and I walked about one hour 
thead of the teams, so as to have the oppor- 
tunity of hunting along the road on the way 

We usually walked single file, and we 

uuld take turns walking ahead, as it is 

understood that the man in the lead does 
ie shooting. 

When we were within about two miles 
rom camp on the second day I had just 
taken the position at the head of the line 
ind had traveled only a few hundred yards 
vhen I suddenly noticed a large, fat buck 


Carey W. Hord 


deer step out into the road right ahead of 
us at a distance of about seventy-five yards. 
The road was full of tall grass so that we 
could only see his body and his head. The 
buck was apparently as much surprised as 
we were, for he stopped for a second to look 
at us. I made a very fortunate shot, hitting 
him directly in the heart, and he dropped 
dead instantly in his tracks. This buck had 

















WE TALKED TO HIM THRU THE 
BIRCH-BARK HORN 


an unusually large and heavy head with five 
long points on each side, or in other words 
a ten-point buck. He was dressed out and 
the team picked him up and brought him 
into camp. 

Our camp consisted of two small log 
cabins—one cabin was used for cooking and 
eating, and the cook and guides slept in this 
cabin. Mr. Taylor and I slept in the other 
cabin. They were clean, dry and comfort- 
able and were located on a high bank over- 
looking Square Lake. 

It was decided as this was Mr. Taylor’s 
first trip into the big woods that we would 
have Charles Barker guide him, while I was 
to hunt with Ray Ross, with whom I had 
hunted the year previous. 

My ambition to secure a good “big” head 
led me to put in a very definite order with 
the guides. I told them that I would not 
shoot any moose unless it was an extra good 
one, and that it must be a much better 
moose than the heavy head I got last year. 
Needless to say, it was a difficult order to 
fill, and I fully realized that I had a lot of 
hard labor cut out ahead of me. 

Arrangements had been made to spend 
two weeks in camp. Mr. Taylor was very 
fortunate; he had hunted just two and a 
half days when he came down over the top 
of a ridge and scared up a large bull moose 
with a 49-inch spread and 21 points. This 
gentleman was lying down, and Mr. Taylor 
got within sixty or seventy yards of him. 
As he got up and started to run Mr. Taylor 
shot him, knocking him down and killing 
him with the first shot. 

On the first day I was out we were return- 
ing to camp by canoe when we saw a cow 
and bull moose come into the lake a few 
hundred yards away. The guide successfully 
maneuvered the canoe into the wind so as to 
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get the sunlight behind us and shining in 
their eyes, and in this way he was able to 
paddle and drift down within thirty or forty 
feet of them without making them nervous 
or frightening them in any way. It was a 
young bull about five years old with 5 points 
on each side of the head with about 40-inch 
spread. 

I shot them twice with a kodak, and at 
the second shot the click of the shutter 
frightened the bull; he leaped up on the 
bank and went tearing off thru the woods. 
The cow remained with us. My 
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Saturday morning we started down-stream, 
stopped along the stream and cooked our 
lunch at noon, and about two o’clock, as we 
were drifting along with the current, we 
heard a bull moose up on the ridge away 
above us. We immediately started up the 
side of the ridge, which was probably 200 
feet high. The sound of the moose came 
from two distinctly different directions—part 
of the time he sounded off to the right of 
us and part of the time to the left. We 
started on the run up the ridge, but every 


alarm and the bull in front of us turned and 
leaped sideways and disappeared in the 
underbrush. Needless to say I felt somewhat 
relieved. 

I asked Charlie what had become of the 
other gentleman and he told me that there 
was only one on the ridge, and that this bul! 
had been running and chasing the cow back 
and forth across the ridge, and in this way 
I got the impression that there were two. 

We returned to the canoes and went on 
down stream to where we were to camp for 

the night, hastily prepared ou: 








guide talked moose talk thru a 
birch-bark horn and called the 
bull back out of the woods and 
down to the water’s edge and 
within twenty feet of us. 

We both saw lots of deer every 
day, and Mr. Taylor shot several 
deer for meat for the camp, one 
of them being a nice young buck 
with a small pair of horns. 

Nine days had passed by and 
I had not seen a bull moose since 
the first day I had been out, and, 
needless to say, I was getting 
anxious about securing the trophy 
for which I was working so hard, 
so on the day following Charlie 
Barker agreed to go with Ray 
and me. We went off into an- 
other section of the country that 
we had not hunted, and during 
the day saw three cows, one calf 
and one bull moose. This bull 
was a young fellow about four 
years old, but had an exception- 
ally large head for a young bull. 
He had 4 large points on one 
side and 5 on the other. The 
guides were successful in calling 
this foolish young moose up 
within fifteen feet of us, with the 


result that I shot him with the 
camera several times and got 


some exceptionally fine pictures 
of him. 

An interesting incident hap- 
pened when we were playing with 
this fellow. He had a kind and 


gentle look on his face, but 
seemed to be curious, and de- 
cided to come closer. Charlie 


evidently thought he was close 
enough, so he shot him thru the 











top of one of his ears with a .22 
rifle. At this the bull moose 
swung around to the right and 


started to run into the water, which was 
about 3 or 4 feet deep. He then fired an- 
other shot, shooting him thru the left 


horn, with the result that it so confused him 
that he shook his head and swung completely 
around, again facing us. Charlie then shot 
him thru the other horn; this time he turned 
and ran to the opposite bank. 

This was Thursday night, and upon our 
return to camp we had a long discussion as 
to what we should do and where I was going 
to get a moose, as the time was getting short. 
We had planned to go back by canoes on 
Monday, and it was a forty-mile trip down- 
stream to Riley Brook. After a little de- 
liberation Charlie Barker stated that we 
would start down-stream Saturday morning, 
as he had two places on the way down that 
had never failed him in a pinch, and he felt 
sure we would get a moose in one place or 
the other. I then discovered that it would 
take all day Friday to get ready to start 
down-stream, as the guides had to carry the 
canoes three miles and a half from camp to 
get them past a section of the stream that 
was so rough that it was impossible to navi- 
gate it with the canoes. I also learned that 
we would have to leave our second camp 
not later than Monday noon in order to get 
down to Riley Brook by Monday night, so 
that I had just two and a half days left in 
which to do business. 


10-POINT BUCK, GATHERED IN ON WAY 
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time we stopped to listen we found that we 
were not gaining, as he seemed to be travel- 
ing just as fast as we were. 

Charlie did not have his birch-bark horn 
with him, and he used his hands as a call. 
The bull immediately answered, and in a 
few minutes we realized that he was com- 
ing down tewards us. Fortunately the wind 
was blowing down on the ridge into our 
faces, so there was no possible chance of his 
getting our scent. We found a very good 
open game trail, and we were hurrying along 
this trail as fast as we could go when we 
suddenly came to a sharp turn in the trail, 
and to our great surprise we met the bull 
at this turn. We were not eight feet apart 
when we stopped. He threw down his head 
and his ugly-looking mane bristled up 
towards us, and he certainly had anything 
but a friendly look in his eye. He had a 
head with about a 45-inch spread, and a 
much better head than three-fourths of the 
heads taken out of the woods. I did not 
want to shoot him, but I held my gun aimed 
between his eyes, as I did not know just 
what he was going to do next, and wanted 
to see what my guide wanted to do, as I 
thought there was another bull moose near- 
by. and I thought he did not want to frighten 
this one if it could be avoided. In a few 
seconds’ time a cow moose gave a snort of 


camp, and at 5 o'clock Charlie 
said we would go over on the 
hill across the river and try to 
call. The wind was blowing hard 
at that time, which made calling 
almost impossible, but he thought 
that possibly the wind might die 
down within the next thirty min- 
utes as sunset approached. We 
walked up an old logging road a 
little over a mile to the top of 
the hill and had been calling for 
about three-quarters of an hour 
when I told Charlie that I heard 
a bull moose answer. He asked 
me where I thought the sound 
came from, and I told him I did 
not know, but I thought it was 
straight ahead of us and it 
—_— like it was a long way 
off. 

Charlie called again, and after 
listening for about ten minutes 
he whispered to me that what | 
had heard was the wind blowing 
and slapping the bark against a 
stump some distance ahead of us. 
Just then, to our great surprise 
and astonishment, we heard the 
grunt of a bull right behind us. 
He sounded so close that I im- 
agined I could feel his breath. 
We both wheeled around, and 
about thirty feet behind us we 
could see the head, antlers, shoul- 
ders and front feet of a large 
bull. He carried a nice pair of 
antlers with a spread of about 
48 inches, with about 8 points on 
the side, and Charlie told me to 
shoot. I shook my head and said 
that I did not want him. Charlie 
reminded me that it was Satur- 
day night, and that we only had 
a day and a half more, and that 
probably this was my last chance. 
By this time our visitors had become fright- 
ened and had slipped back into the brush 
out of sight. We returned to camp, but | 
had a feeling that Charlie was more or less 
disgusted with me for being so particular. 

The next morning was clear and quiet 
an ideal morning for calling. We went back 
to the same spot and called for a couple of 
hours. Then we went up to several beaver 
ponds and took a circle around several miles 
of territory, but did not see any signs of 
life. At 11 o’clock we returned to camp and 
decided to move camp and go to the spot 
which was our last hope and chance. We 
went down-stream about three miles and then 
turned and went up what is known as the 
Serpentine Branch, and the guides poled the 
canoes up the Serpentine for about two 
miles, where we left Taylor and Ross to 
make camp for the night. Charlie and I put 
across the stream and went up over a ridge 
about a mile. He had told me that there 
was a kind of natural salt lick and wallow 
that used to be a great place for moose, but 
that he had not been there for three years. 
When we arrived at this spot I could see 
that there was an expression of disappoint- 
ment on Charlie’s face. I asked what was 
the matter, and he replied that the beavers 
had put in a dam and had flooded his sal! 
lick, converting it into a lake, and that his 
old favorite moose hole had completely dis 
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ippeared. We called for some time, but the 
wind was blowing hard and we were unable 
to get any response. It was then 5 o'clock, 
ind we only had about an hour and a half 
more of daylight. 

Charlie led me down the side of the hill 
to the beaver pond. There were lots of 
same tracks around the pond, but most of 
them looked like old tracks. I noticed that 
Charlie started off up thru a gap leading 
between two ridges, and before we had gone 
iny great distance I discovered that he was 
following some fresh tracks, and 
that one of the tracks was un- 
usually large. We followed 
these tracks about a mile up the 
bottom of this valley. On the 
extreme left hand side of this 
valley there was a little gulley, 
with a brook running thru it, that 
lay 20 or 30 feet below us, and 
most of it was filled with alders 
10 or 12 feet high. Charlie 
Barker has wonderful eyes for 
seeing game and is a genius at 
tracking. We were traveling 
fast, aS our time was getting 
short, when I suddenly saw a 
cow moose get up about 4 rods 
to the left of Charlie. I was 15 
or 20 feet behind him. 

I tried to whisper loud enough 
for him to hear, but he did not 
hear me. I had to call to him, 
which frightened her and she in- 
stantly started to leave that sec- 
tion of the country. As he turned 
around he could see, from where 
he stood, a big bull getting up 
in the alders and running in the 
same direction. He yelled to me 
that it was a big fellow and for 
me to shoot. They were both 
down in the gulch below us, and 
[ ran out 10 or 15 feet to the 
edge of the gulch so that I could 
get a better view. The bull came 
out about 60 or 70 yards from 
me in the clear, running just as 
fast as it was possible for him 
to go. I fired four shots at him, 
and then as he disappeared into 
the alders, at a distance of about 
150 yards, I fired again, but did not have 
time to take aim on the last shot. Charlie 
said I had never touched him, and after 
waiting a few minutes we started down to 
follow his tracks. I had taken very careful 
aim and felt sure that I had hit him, but he 
did not show any signs in his actions of 
being hit. 

As we approached the spot where he had 
disappeared in the alders, I discovered some 
blood. Charlie examined the spot and the 
length ofhis steps, and said that he was not 
hurt, but that I had just scratched him. 
We could then see where he was bleeding 
it every step, but after following the tracks 
for a hundred yards we found he quit bleed- 
ing entirely. He was leaving the country 
vith enormous strides, and Charlie said there 

as no use in following him any farther, and 
that he would probably go five or ten miles 
before stopping. 

This was the first big bull I had seen, and 
! had as clean and pretty a running shot as 
iny sportsman could ever hope to have; but 
| had lost my moose. Needless to say, my 
stock was way below par, and I felt pretty 
lue in going back to camp that night. 
When I returned to camp, Burt Taylor yelled 
icross the river, asking how big his head 
vas, as he had heard the shooting. My reply 
vas very meek, 

I still had another half day, and I made 
ip my mind to go to bed early and stay 
right with it up,to the last minute. At 4:45 
the next morning I crawled out of bed, 
lressed and was starting to build up the fire 
when Charlie stuck his head out from under 
iis blanket and asked me what was going 
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on. I told him I was getting ready to get 
breakfast, and he was up in a minute. We 
had a good, healthy, substantial breakfast, 
and it seemed like a quiet morning and con- 
ditions ideal for “the call.” To my great 
disappointment it began to rain after we 
finished breakfast and in a few minutes was 
pouring down. Only six hours left and then 
to have it rain. It certainly looked hope- 
less. I told Charlie I would go back to bed, 
and if there were any chances of starting 
out that he should call me. In a few min- 
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ing up behind us, and that we would have 
to work fast if we started in there. He 
started off and beckoned for me to follow. 
I was watching every step so as not to 
step on a twig or make a sound. By the 
time we had gone 200 yards Charlie suddenly 
stopped, turned around, grabbed me by the 
right arm, shoved me ahead of him and told 
me to shoot. I threw the safety off, threw 
the gun to my shoulder, and as I looked 
ahead I could see two large horns extending 

on each side of a big tree. 
Charlie said, “Shoot! Shoot! 
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utes he came and asked me if I had a rain- 
coat, and I told him I had a poncho, and he 
told me to get it out and we would start. 
By this time it was drizzling, so we packed 
our raincoats and a couple of cakes of choco- 
late in his packsack and started. 

We went up to the same beaver pond 
where we had been the evening before, as 
on our way back to camp we had heard an- 
other big bull moose going up thru the burnt 
land that had gotten our scent, and Charlie 
was able to stop him by calling. We thought 
he might possibly still be up in that section. 
By the time we arrived at the pond it was 
just light enough to see to shoot. Charlie 
called for about an hour without. any suc- 
cess, so he then went across the beaver dam 
and went up on the other side about a half 
mile and sat down on a little knoll to try 
calling again. 

After we had sat there some ten or fifteen 
minutes I heard the splash of a foot in the 
brook down below us. I could not tell 
whether it was a deer or a moose or what it 
could be, but I thought it was a deer. I 
pointed with my finger down into the alders 
below. Charlie sat there for some minutes 
listening. Part of the time he had his hand 
un behind his ear trying to pick up every 
possible sound that might come out of the 
brook, and calling intermittently. Soon we 
heard another splash or step and the sound 
of a horn against a tree. Charlie whispered 
to me that there was a bull moose in there, 
but that he could not get him out, and that 
our only possible chance was to go in after 
him. He said it was a very difficult thing 
to do, as there was a little draft of air com- 


Shoot!” Still I stood there, as 
I did not want to take any chance 
of attempting to shoot thru a big 
tree, and [ could not see any- 
thing to shoot at except the 
horns. By this time the moose 
was getting a little nervous and 
he turned sideways—broadside to 
me. I took very deliberate aim, 
putting my front sight just below 
and behind his shoulder and 
pulled the trigger, but to my 
great astonishment and surprise 
the gun did not go off, and the 
bull started on the run. I took 
my gun down to see what was 
the matter and discovered that I 
had only thrown my safety about 
three-fourths off. Again I 
slammed another shot down thru 
the hole where the moose seemed 
to disappear, but without having 
time to take aim, and Charlie 
said I did not hit him. 

Needless to say, my guide was 
most justly thoroly disgusted. He 
told me that he was looking over 
my shoulder down over my gun 
barrel and that I had my sight 
right on his heart, and that if I 
had my safety off there would 
have been no question but what 
I would have gotten him. We 
waited some ten or fifteen min 
utes before following his tracks, 
as Charlie said this was our last 
chance, and that if by any pos- 
sible chance I could have hit him 
it would have caused him a great 
deal of pain and that he would 
probably travel a few hundred yards and 
then stop to lie down. When we walked up 
to the spot where he had disappeared, to our 
great surprise three cow moose ran down 
within three or four rods to the left of us. 
We heard another moose going across the 
brook a little ahead of us, and then we 
heard his horn strike a tree, and Charlie 
said, “There goes the bull! Shoot!” Just 
then he appeared on the other side of the 
brook and started up the side of the ridge. 
Just as I was drawing a fine bead Charlie 
yelled, “Don’t shoot! That’s a bootjack!” 
and I saw his horns at the same instant. 
(By way of explanation I might state that a 
bootjack is a bull moose that is three years 
old and is not of legal age or size to kill.) 

It was then 8:30, and we had to start back 
at 12 o’clock, and Charlie said it was too 
late to attempt to look up another one, and 
that we might as well go back to camp. 
Again the sad feeling of disappointment and 
defeat began to creep over me. He threw 
his pack on the ground and walked forward 
a few rods looking at a moose track that led 
into the alders, from which all of these 
moose had emerged. While he was in there 
I said, “Charlie, do you hear that?” and he 
said, “No; what was it?” I replied that I 
had just heard the big moose grunt. He 
asked me where he was, and I said I was 
very sure he was straight ahead of us and 
I thought that he probably was a mile and 
a half or two miles away. It was quite evi- 
dent that he had stopped. 

This put new courage in our hearts, and 
Charlie went back and picked up his pack 
and we walked up in the direction from 
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which I had heard the sound, about half a 
mile, and again Charlie started to call. 
After calling for nearly an hour Charlie 
stated that he thought he had heard him 
very faintly just once and that he was going 
to change his strategy and try to work some- 
thing different on him. I followed him down 
off the side of the ridge we were on, thru 
the alders in the bottom, across the brook, 
and we went up about a half a mile on the 
ridge on the other side. At one point we 
crossed his tracks where he had gone thru 
and I could smell his scent distinctly. 

Charlie afterwards told me that he figured 
the moose would not answer any call down 
from the direction where he got into 
trouble, but that he thought he would be 
looking for his harem and that he might 
answer a call coming from the opposite 
ridge. An old bull moose is a very wise and 
foxy gentleman. After we got over on the 
epposite ridge, Charlie called again. It was 
quiet and still and we could hear his call 
ring and echo and re-echo up and down thru 
the valleys in the mountains and it could be 
heard for miles. He called again, and in a 
few seconds’ time we heard a very distinct 
answer come from the gentleman we were 
calling, away off in the distance. 

Charlie’s strategy was correct, and again 
my heart began to beat faster with the hope 
I might still be successful. Up thru the 
woods we could hear him starting to come 
towards us. For over fifteen minutes we 
could hear him breaking brush, hear his 
horns banging against the sides of trees and 
working over towards us. We had an ex- 
ceptionally good view from the particular 
point where we were located, and when he 
was about a quarter of a mile from us we 
saw him step out of the green timber and 
look out over the burnt land and immediately 
dodge back into the timber, which was pro- 
viding him with cover. Every time he 
showed any signs of losing interest or slow- 
ing up, Charlie would talk to him thru his 
birch-bark horn. 

We got down on our knees so as to be 
out of sight and he finally came down and 
stopped in the edge of the green timber 
about seventy yards from us. I could not 
see his head, but I knew in which direction 
he was traveling, and thru the leaves I could 
see a fairly good outline of his body. I re- 
member very distinctly taking particular 
pains to see that my safety was off this time. 
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I took very deliberate aim and fired. He 
staggered a few steps forward and then 
spread his four feet to brace himself. 
Charlie said, “He’s dead as hell,” and I re- 
plied I would like to shoot. again, and I did 
not lose any time in hastening another 
charge into the same spot, which completely 
finished the work. 

Charlie then made the remark that he be- 
lieved that this was the same moose that I 
had shot at the night before. Upon investi- 
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gation we were unable to find where I had 
shot him the night before and caused him 
to bleed, but we did find where one bullet 
had hit him a glancing blow about an inch 
and a half below the right ear. The point 
of the bullet glazed the hide, cutting the 
hair off and puncturing the hide, then it 
upset and shaved the hair off on the other 
side as it departed. The hide is over a half 
an inch thick. We stuck a knife clear thru 
the hide, in the hole that was made by the 
bullet, but the flesh underneath the hide was 
not even bruised. I found a certain amount 
of satisfaction in finding this particular spot 
and in knowing that my marksmanship had 
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really been not so bad after all, and that | 
had hit him at least twice in the running 
shots the night before. 

The scalp weighed about sixty pounds, and 
the antlers weighed about seventy or eighty 
pounds. Charlie put the scalp in his pack. 
sack, the horns over his shoulder, and 
we started back for the canoe, which was 
about two and a half miles away. In this 
connection I might say that no average man 
could have carried this load and have got it 
out of this place without making at least 
two trips. The underbrush caught on the 
horns continuously and it took a tremendous 
amount of strength and work to get them 
out. 

As we were walking along and within an 
eighth of a mile from the canoe, Charlie 
suddenly stopped and said, “There’s another 
big buck. Get him!” This fellow had been 
in the brook drinking, and on seeing or hear- 
ing us had charged across in front of us and 
right up the side of a ridge which was in 
the burnt land. Old snags, stumps and 
fallen trees covered the side of the ridge in 
a tangled mass that made traveling very 
dificult. This buck was jumping over the 
fallen trees and apparently going up the 
side of the ridge as tho he was out in an 
open pasture. I shot at him running, four 
times, and hit him every shot before I could 
stop him. We found that he was a very old 
and a very poor buck, altho he had a very 
good head. His meat was worthless. We 
skinned out his head and took his scalp 
and antlers and came back to camp with a 
moose head and a buck deer head, both of 
them killed in practically the last hour of 
hunting. I felt mighty well repaid for all 
of the effort, patience and persistence spent 
on the job. 

The moose had a spread of 52 inches 
across the brow points, and carried 22 points, 
but there were several points broken off, as 
the horn on one side showed the scar of a 
terrible battle. The head was of the so- 
called “double shovel” type. 

I used my remodeled ’06 Springfield on 
this trip, shooting the new Remington 180- 
grain expanding bullet, and Mr. Taylor shot 
the same cartridge. We were both greatly 
pleased with the execution and general re- 
sults of this new bullet. 

The heads are being mounted, and they 
have been promised to the Plum Brook 
Country Club. 





Fishing in the Ozarks 


7ES, there is little difference in the two 
occupants of this kennel-garage, for old 
Towser, the ’coon dog, used to take us to 
the furry denizens of the forest, and now 
“Lizzie” takes us to the bass-infested waters 
of the Ozarks. 

Walter “Hardware,” George “Painter” and 
I, who live in the foothills of these moun- 
tains, had planned a week’s fishing trip 
some 130 miles distant, so at an early hour 
on the morning of July 8th, after we had 
finished loading Lizzie and giving the crank 
a twist, we were away. 

Seven o’clock found us fifty miles from 
home, ten miles from a gasoline station, with 
gas too low to feed on the steep mountain- 
side, with the only sign of civilization the 
dim, rough road that stretched up before us. 
Something had to be done, so I ambled 
up this trail and in due time was fortunate 
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How things have changed since Towser died! 
Poor Towser, the good old pup, 

Who used to bark when I wanted to sleep, 
Then slumber when I got up. 


He had a home, old Towser had, 
A neat little domicile, 

Where he’d lie and snooze and enjoy himself, 
If he cared to stay home awhile. 


But now he’s dead, and his bones are bleached, 
And the breezes are rattling tin 

In the little home where he used to sleep, 
For now there’s a Ford within. 


to find a farmer with a Ford and some gas, 
which he obligingly parted with. 

When I returned the boys had prepared 
breakfast, and reminded me that I had left 
all dishes, cups, cutlery and most of my 
lures in the camp kit on my front porch at 


home, and so, after eating bacon from the 
end of sharp sticks, drinking coffee from a 
twelve-quart bucket and gnawing bread from 
the end of a baker’s loaf, we were ready to 
crank up. 

My part in the game was to drive, theirs 
to crank, push when we stalled, and scotch 
wheels when we started to run back. In a 
few minutes the engine was hot, radiator 
hose pulled loose, oil in the crank case low, 
spark plugs dirty and compression bad. At 
first the boys used such expletives as “I'll 
declare!” then “Ill swear!” and so on down 
the line they went in rapid strides, vocabu- 
lariously speaking, but here I deem it best 
to draw the curtain, as I am a church-going 
man. But I will add that my church know!l- 
edge came in handy, for the hearty “amens” 
that I gave them as they went along seemed 
to encourage them and at the same time fill 
my own soul with a satisfaction that was 








rd to explain by mere words. The next 

chteen miles were traveled at from eight 

ches to one mile between crankings, and 
was covered in the record time of six hours. 
After this traveling was so smooth that we 
rnissed our way, and 5 o’clock found us on 
the creek we had intended going to, but 
some twenty miles farther upstream than we 
desired; but as we were tired, we decided 
to pitch camp and try at least one-half day’s 
fishing in the clear little stream. 

Next morning found us up bright and 
early, but we were not the only pebbles on 
that beach, for fishermen galore of every 
class (except first class) were there. The 
first encountered were five boys, some of 
them with short-handled and some with long- 
handled gigs. The short-handied ones they 
called “rogueing” gigs, and said they used 
them for “rogueing” the little fishes out from 
under the rocks. 

The next twin were father and son. They 
were equipped with a full outfit consisting 
of two gigs, a bow and two arrows with 
double spearheads. They were gigging, 
rogueing and shooting at every “top-water” 
and “crawley-bottom” in the creek. But we 
were yet to see the real fishermen. They 
were what is termed “grabblers”—there were 
four of them, all men, and here is how it 
was done: One would wade along until he 
came to a likely-looking rock, which could 
easily be seen in the clear water—one large 
enough for a little fish to hide under. Then 
he would stop, draw in air until he was 
swelled up like Aesop’s toad, and “kerplug” 
he would vanish under water; then he would 
crawl around on the creek bottom feeling 
under any rocks where the fish might be in 
hiding. It is surprising how long some of 
them can stay under the surface, and some- 
times we would begin to think it was about 
all over, but at that time a bulge would start 
in the water, then a lock of hair, next two 
red eyes and finally a full bust would appear 
above the surface. We failed to see them 
make any catches, and altho we heard many 
stories of large “hauls” made in this manner, 
yet all the fish we found among those eleven 
fishermen within that three miles of Big 
Creek was a large-mouth bass 7 inches long* 
- two half-inch gig holes thru his little 
ody. 

Walter’s fifteen-hook -Dowagiac brought 
down three little greenish-red sunfish that 
morning, each one nearly 3 inches long and 
caught in the sides. I accounted for this by 
supposing that they had been so busy dodg- 
ing grabblers, roguers and giggers that they 
had failed to notice the little army of treble 
hooks he was dragging along on the bottom 
of the creek and had side-shied into them. 

I was fly-fishing, and all morning long I 


had labored, fairly whipping the creek into’ 


a foam. Perspiration was dripping from 
nose, chin and elbows, and no results. 
was just ready to abandon the quest where 
I had begun when I noticed a large rock 
just across the stream from where I stood, 
with a little pool just behind it, and here I 
decided to make one more trial. So, steal- 
ing up to it as silently as an Indian warrior, 
hurled the little fly heavenward; up, up, it 
ent until it was a mere speck in the sky; 
en it descended feather-like, and just as it 
ped the water behind the rock I surged 
the rod, giving it a sliding motion on 
> water, and “biff’—a bass was hung. 
uickly I turned and raced out across the 
r at top speed, not even slacking my pace, 
en I realized that the end of the line was 
iched, but on and on, dragging my prey 
er me until I knew he was a safe distance 
m water. Then I turned, fell on my rod, 
wled along hand over hand on my line 
til I could reach out and seize my trophy. 
was a fine specimen—a bass larger than 
lead pencil and nearly as long; but oh! 
ce to my soul, we had fish for dinner. 
\fter finishing our noon-day meal we 
ded up and started for our new camp 
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WILL HIS EXPECTATIONS BE 
FULFILLED? 


near Buffalo River. We arrived about 4 
o’clock and pitched camp on the mountain- 
side. One of the boys killed a couple of 
squirrels, and said they were young ones. 
I didn’t think so, but their vocabulary on 
various hillsides along the way had taught 
me better than to raise an argument. Well, 
they fried them for supper, and they proved 
to be just about as masticable as stewed 
banjo heads, tho not quite as appetizing. 

But here the day was saved for us, as 
Walter found a horseshoe and pitched it 
back over his left shoulder, and our luck 
changed. So, before going on with the story, 
I must drop back a bit to begin with the 
pleasant part of the trip. 

For the most part the roads thru this 
mountain country are ideal. They are com- 
paratively new, and wind along mountain- 
sides, up thru valleys, across brooks, creeks 
and rivers, thru miles upon miles of unbroken 
forests of oak, pine and chinquay pins. 
Nowhere in the world can more sublime 
scenery be found. The deep green of the 
pine forests, the blue and purple of distant 
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mountain peaks, the gray, brown and red of 
rocky crags are there just the same as in 
the Rockies—just smaller, that’s all. 

Our camp was on a rocky point that jutted 
out over the valley below, a flat ledge of 
sandstone shaded by pines and chinquay 
pins, and there before us lay the valleys of 
the two streams, Big Creek and Buffalo 
River, dotted here and there by small but 
fertile farms, the old water mill in the mid- 
dle foreground, the mountains—first green 
with foliage, then blue and purple with dis- 
tance, the creek and river like silver threads 
winding away and losing themselves beyond 
the blue-gray cliffs. From where we stood 
they looked rather small, but as we could 
hear the swish of their waters we were sure 
we had made no mistake in selecting this as 
a camp site, and with a large tarpaulin for 
a roof and our folding cots lined up under 
it we were very much at home. 

Before sunrise next morning we were at 
the river—and such a river as it was—a 
dream that suddenly becomes a reality; it 
was large enough for any bass, and yet ‘small 
enough to be easily wadable, clear as crystal, 
bounded almost invariably on one side by 
sandstone or limestone cliffs, and on the 
other by sand or gravel bars, with here a 
shoal and there an eddy as it turned and 
sped onward. As I stood there in the early 
morning light and gazed on its rippling sur- 
face these lines of Tennyson came to me in 
all their beauty: 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


For, altho water may take different forms, 
and by the power of wind or gravity may 
move from place to place, it never perishes, 
and I realized that those sparkling drops 
that helped to make the ripples before me 
might have passed over this same shoal when 
those old weather-beaten cliffs were young. 

In the swift water is the best place to 
cast, as the still water is so clear that the 
fisherman can be too easily seen, and only a 
few casts had been made until a familiar 
tugging at George’s line told us that the fun 
had begun. After a desperate fight a 3%4- 
pound bass was landed. Now, Walter always 
was a little hoggish and had to spoil George’s 
egotism by hooking and landing two fair- 
sized ones at the same cast. 

During our week’s stay here we caught 
more fish than we could use, altho we were 
fish-hungry and ate heartily, gave some to 
the natives and turned others back into the 
water for other fishermen. 

The fish here are not large, our largest 
bass weighing not over 4 pounds, but they 
are fighters; and we had the time of our 
lives sleeping under blankets. at night, drink- 
ing spring water and eating the best fish 
that ever graced a skillet. 














BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS AND GOOD SPORT; WHAT MORE COULD BE 
DESIRED ON A VACATION? 
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CAMEI CARAVAN IN KLAZAN PASS. MONGOLIA, ON WAY TO URGA 


Mongolian Antelope and an Automobile 


The sport is fine and the chase is long—until game and car 


WHEN I first told Roy Chapman Andrews 

about Mongolian antelope, how they 
could travel, and the ranges they could be 
shot at, he did not make any remarks as to 
the fact that he considered that I was a 
direct descendant of Baron Munchausen, but 
his smile was sufficient to convey that im- 
pression. I don’t blame him much, as it 
sounded pretty raw to me when I was first 
told about “sixty miles an hour,” “dropped 
at 600 yards” and the like, but as since then 
Roy has apologized to me for his unuttered 
thoughts and has told the world of sport 
about these animals in some very well-written 
articles, so I will not be afraid to tell the 
truth here. 

It was a beautiful September day that we 
left Kalgan for the plains of Mongolia and 
the Sacred City of Urga, home of the Living 
God of the Mongols, and after crossing the 
rocky pass that leads to the plateau we were 
purring along at twenty-five miles an hour 
and enjoying life to the full—a slight differ- 
ence in mode of travel to the stately camel 
caravans we passed every now and then, 
moving along silently on their padded feet 
and doing their three miles an hour for 
thirty-five days to reach their destination. 
It used to break up a caravan to have a 








hop over a precipice 
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motor pass it when we first took cars across, 
but the camel, like the Mongol, seems to 
take everything for granted and now does 
not worry further about those noisy things 
that roar past them in the silent places. 
Andrews was making his first trip in the 
interest of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and antelope were new to him. As 
I knew the facts would out shortly, I took 
delight in telling him of all the long shots 
I had seen or made, how different animals 
had got away from me at forty miles an 
hour with a broken leg, and stories of like 
nature—of how we would see thousands of 
animals in one herd. He was a sport, all 
right, and I could not get a rise at all, but 
the second day out I began to get rather 
worried, as it was near noon and we had 
not seen an animal, altho I had promised 
that we would sight them any time. We 
were traveling along on undulating grass 
lands and the sun was playing tricks with a 
mirage, which made it look as if we were 
ever entering a big lake. We were all more 
or less drowsy when I noticed a_ peculiar 
sand-bank a couple of miles ahead and 


slightly out of our course. I had_ never 
noticed that bank before, and wondered if 
the winter winds had placed it there since 
my last trip, or if the peculiar sunlight 
brought it into prominence; in fact, we were 
discussing the possibilities and probabilities 
of moving sand and the like when we neared 
the southern end of that mile-long streak of 
yellow, and gaped as it started to move, 
first in waves and then breaking up to dis- 
solve itself into running antelope. We all 
gasped, as the sight even eclipsed my stories, 
and then ensued a mad scramble for rifles 
and ammunition. 

I have never seen a prettier sight or had 
a better run. Altho they can outrun a car 
in the grass, they have a peculiar habit of 
crossing your course, which always makes it 
possible to get a shot, whether in a car or 
on horseback, but sometimes it is a pretty 
long shot and the animals are going at a 
speed it is hard to imagine. This time they 
paralleled us for about a mile before cross- 
ing, and it seemed that they were enjoying 
their race with us, springing into the air in 
high leaps to get a better view of us, and 


‘finally drawing so near that the individual 


bucks could be clearly distinguished, an old 
buck leading across our bows. With brakes 











MONGOLIAN ANTELOPE, SHOT BY THE AUTHOR AND HIS FRIENDS FROM THEIR MOTOR CAR 











-queaking we came to a sharp halt, cutting 
the leng stream of animals in two, the first 
half continuing their course and the latter 
doubling and making back-tracks. We 
hought they were traveling at top speed, 
but when the first spiteful crack of a rifle 
sounded and kicked up dust thru the herd 
they seemed to lower to the ground and 
double their formed speed. Only a couple 
of shots were possible, as the herd was soon 
lost in dust, and it is not a sporting act 
to shoot into the herd, as, altho often 
animals are dropped that way, wounded ones 
that get away maimed and suffering, to be 
later run down by wolves and torn to pieces, 
make you refrain from barrage shooting. We 
got two fine animals from that bunch, which 
was all we wanted, and then stopped to look 
at them with our glasses. They are funny 
creatures, and altho they had had little ex- 
perience as yet with the modern high-power 
rifle, seemed to know when they were out 
of range, stopping as if they had lost all 
interest in the pursuing car. The air being 
so clear at that 5,000-foot elevation, it is 
very interesting to watch them playing to- 
gether, the young bucks always fighting 
duels or chasing each other in mad circles 
until butted by an old buck for their kitten- 
ish behavior. 

That evening saw us camped on the open 
plains, a starlit sky that seemed to be low 
enough to touch, a roaring camp fire in 
front of the tents and an antelope steak that 
melted in your mouth, and piping-hot coffee, 
a good smoke after the meal and a warm 
roll of blankets. What more could you 
ask? And before we turned in Andrews 
told me he was a convert. All I had said 
was true—and more could be added without 
stretching it at all. 

The following spring we took moving pic- 
tures of the chase, which I believe have been 
very enthusiastically received where shown 
in America, but the fun of taking them, 
literally bounding over the country at fifty 
miles an hour, missing gopher and marmot 
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THE MEN AND THE MACHINE—BUT NOT THE ANTELOPE—THAT “HOPPED OFF”, 


holes by a hair, following on the close trail 
of one herd and then another with the click- 
ing of the movie camera audible even in the 
roar of the engine—well it was worth the 
game and chance of a broken wheel. 


One run in particular I shall always re- 
member. It was a fine day in October and 
the prairie was dry and hard, which made 
fast time possible. We were using a big 
six car with all kinds of power and had al- 
ready secured three fine bucks when we 
sighted a lone buck with a beautiful head. 
It was a temptation to shoot, but we had 
decided that three was all we wanted, and 
we decided to run him for the fun of it, as 

















ROY ANDERSON WEARING AN ANTELOPE-STEAK SMILE 








a lively discussion had been taking place 
regarding the speed and staying qualities of 
the antelope. This big buck was of the 
smaller species that have a short, dark tail 
and longer horns than the most common 
antelope. When we swerved from the road 
and started for him he made one spring into 
the air and was off in high. We were watch- 
ing the speedometer, which rose steadily 
until the needle quivered just above fifty. 
We also noted the mileage. The buck 
seemed to appreciate the sport as well as 
we did, and covered the ground in great 
leaps and bounds, his tail straight up like a 
jack rabbit. That was for five miles, but 
we noticed then that the speed had dropped 
to thirty-five and that the tail was straight 
out. We were not pushing him, but merely 
following. Another five miles and the tail 
was straight down—no more high jumps— 
and the speedometer fell to below thirty; 
but the old boy was clever, and rougher 
country forced us to slacken our pace, and 
he drew ahead for a stretch. After getting 
thru the bad stuff we again put on speed, 
and were catching up close again when sud- 
denly clearing a small rise we found there 
was no other side to it—merely a drop. I 
have seen the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
but it seemed nothing at all compared to 
this drop. Too late to swerve or apply the 
brakes, which would have spelled disaster, 
so I opened her wide. We all yelled and 
gripped tight and then shot into space. Two 
bounces and I applied the brakes and came 
to a stop. It hadn’t been so bad after all, 
but the chase. was over as far as we were 
concerned, and the buck forgotten until an 
inspection showed us no springs were broken. 

The old boy was plainly visible on the 
horizon, head cocked over his shoulder, as 
much as to say, “How did you like that 
jump?” But we decided to give him rest 
and returned to the road, our chase having 
been fourteen miles, and thoroly enjoyed by 
all, possibly including the antelope—who can 
tell? 





























Is This Buck 


ie speaking of “buck ague” in your Janu- 

ary Outdoor Life, it reminds me of what 
I have been told was one of these critters, 
but I am inclined to doubt it, for if I know 
anything about “buck ague,” a fellow shakes, 
quivers, quakes, doddles his head, has 
cramps, turns blind, sees two or three things 
at a time, gets sick at his stomach, wants a 
drink of water or some fresh air, and a 
whole lot of things I did not have, see or do. 


When only a boy of about 14 I heard an uncle making complaints 
that a bear was getting his goat’s kids, and that he had tried and tried 
to get him, but had utterly failed, and that he would pay a good reward 
for any part of his anatomy showing he had been taken. This uncle was 


a rancher, having goats and cattle, and lived 


mountains, the goats ranging upon the mountains. They had one path 
or side of the mountain to come down in getting to the ranch house and 


corrals and to their sheds, etc. 


About this time I persuaded my father to let me visit my cousins, 
the sons of this rancher uncle, and when I arrived there I had to turn 
my head all around looking on the wall for his new .38-40 Winchester 
I heard him say he had bought to kill this bear with. I discovered it 
behind the door in a leather scabbard, and at once a sense of relief and 
satisfaction arose in my throat and mind, to think that on the morrow 
I would get the coveted reward and the bear also. 

Incidentally I had mentioned to my uncle that night that I would 
take his Winchester the next morning and get that bear before 12 o’clock. 
He smiled, for he knew I was foolish about a gun and hunting. He 


assured me that he would double the reward 
hardly wait until the time came for him 
to get out after old Bruin. I knew I would 
have no trouble. The next morning at the 
break of day I was pushing my way up the 
side of this mountain following the trail the 
goats had made. When I got over one 
canyon and nearly to the bottom of the next 
one | decided that was far enough. I took 
my seat beside the path and waited very 
patiently for an hour or two. I watched the 
birds and listened to every noise that was 
made, thinking each one might be the noise 
of Mr. Bruin, and my eyes ranged and circled 
in every direction, and each and every sound 
proved to be something more tame than what 
Bruin would make, as I thought, tho I did 
not know. 

After having spent a couple or more hours 
there I became just a bit weary of waiting, 
but to my surprise that was about the time 
“Mr. Bruin” showed upon the scene. 1 
heard a noise across the canyon, being very 
near the bottom and only a short way up 
the other side. It sounded just as I had 
expected to hear from the bear. There was 
a slow “pit-pat” among the leaves and trash, 
and about that time a small dead limb was 
broken. Then I knew I had my meat. Not 
a bit scared, not a bit shaky, nothing more 
than if I were making preparations to shoot 
a squirrel. A little closer and still a little 
closer and not a glimpse could I get of Mr. 
Bruin. A bit lower, and there came the 
coveted prize. Still calm as a cucumber, I 
raised my gun as Mr. Bruin raised his nose 
and scented my way. At that instant he 
became the size of a house. He changed 
from a cold black to all colors of the rain- 
bow. He began to walk backwards up the 
mountainside, yet he was getting no farther 
away from me. His head finally came to a 
stand-still, but his body continued to walk 
about, hind parts getting farther up the hill- 
side. Ye gods, what part must I shoot, and 
will it make him go away when I shoot such 
a monster, or will it merely cause him to 
investigate further as to what had happened? 
For some one, or for a well a thousand feet 
deep to fall into, or just for an army of men 
with every gun turned on him at one and 
the same time, I would have given my 
chances for a home in glory. 
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Ague? 





E. B. 
Gilbert, 
M. D. 


at the foot of a range of 


if I got him, and I could 
to pay me, or for me THE BEAR 


I looked at my gun, and the barrel or end 
of it was gone; the trees about me were 
moving about, and I was not in the same 
place, tho I had not moved. The stone I 
had sat upon for some hours had gone from 
under me, and I did not feel it when it dis- 
appeared. I looked at Mr. Bruin again, and 
ye gods of the moral vineyard, he had turned 
into two and was smelling on the ground. 
My heart at that time gave a last and most 
desperate effort to beat, but it merely kicked 
like a dying calf. My hands had turned to 
a purple hue, something similar to the color 
of a shrimp when first taken from the water. 
I said to myself, “Will that damn thing 
never go away? If it does not, I will die 
here in a few minutes, and possibly that ani- 
mal will swallow me and there will never be 
any history of me, or any made by me, in 
the future. I must do something. I must 
move, for I have stood this torture as long 
as human endurance can stand up under 
such a strain.” It began to get serious. I 
said, “Oh, God, be merciful unto me a sinner, 
and for the love of Jesus, who suffered and 
died on the’——-_ Boo, boowoo, boo, booboo 
woo, boo!! God was merciful to me, for 
that infernal old black dog of a neighbor 
rancher was out prowling and foraging. He 
had just discovered me, tho he had smelt me, 
but the scent became plainer to him at that 
moment and directed his eyes to me, and he 
made his getaway, but he was not relieved 
in comparison to my relief, for it had been 
some relief to me at about that moment. 
Now, you call this a “buck ague?” I do 
not think it is correct at all to call it one. 
I am not supposed to name it, but you may 
if you care to. It will suit me. 

When I got home, that is, back to the 
ranch, my aunt said: “What is the trouble 














LOOKED AS LARGE AS A HOUSE 


with you, boy?” I said, “Nothin’ ’tall; I 
have been walking and am tired.” That did 
not pacify her, for it showed very plainly 
that I had been into something, and she must 
know it. I said, “Aunt, would you mind to 
give me the key to Ed’s trunk?” Ed was 
my cousin and about the same age, and 
would have been with me, but for some 
work he had to do first, and I knew I would 
not need his help, but we did not go after 
Mr. Bruin that afternoon. I had enough. 
I was plumb full and did not want any more. 
I have never liked one of those old Win- 
chesters like the one furnished me that day, 
for some reason. I could never get up cour- 
age to go after that bear for more than two 
years, and the part that looks unreasonable 
is that I really killed that bear within 100 
yards of where the dog gave me the scare. 
I killed him with that same old gun also. 
He did not look as bad as the dog did, and 
he was not twenty feet from me. He rose 
up on his hind feet and rolled the end of 
his nose about in a very pleasing manner 
and pulled his ears back and set them for- 
ward and rather winked his eyes, and he 
seemed to be in such a good humor I rather 
hated to shoot him right in the face. But I 
did, and the bullet almost tore the top of 
his head off. Still, he either tried to charge 
me or tried to make a run, for he rammed 
his head against a tree in his effort to do 
something. 

As it is so natural for a hunter to lie, there 
may be some inclination on your part to 
doubt this, but just so I am successful in 
making you believe it I do not care as much 
as I do for a fisherman (while I am one of 
the parasites) whether anyone else does or 
not. When I am hunting I have but very 
little respect for a fisherman, and when | 
am fishing I have no respect for a hunter at 
all. I have the utmost respect for a polly- 
wog fisherman if he brings them all home 
and none gets away, and he has the earmarks 
to show that he has put in the day, whic 
is none other than a very wet, cold, clamm} 
and muddy place on his pants. 

Texas. 
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Duck Shooting in the Great Swamps of 
Northern Yucatan 


By the gray light of early dawn the hunters make their bag in the 
recesses of a tropical swamp 


O. Gaylord Marsh 


GLANCE at the map will show that 
along the entire north coast of Yuca- 
tan, Mexico, from the territory of Quintana 
Roo to the State of Campeche, there extends 
a sand bar which is over 200 miles in length 
and from a few rods to several miles in 
width. In places this bar is low; in other 
places it is made up of sand banks and baby 
dunes, and at still other places the sea en- 
ters thru breaches. This band of earth sup- 
ports but sparse plant growth, such as palms, 
cacti, cedars and scraggly vines and bushes. 
Progreso, the present port of all Yucatan, is 
situated thereon, as is Sisal, the abandoned 
former port: which gave name to the fiber 
from which the world’s binder twine is made. 
Between the bar and the mainland lies 
“La Cienaga,” the great swamp of Northern 
Yucatan, which varies from a few to several 
miles in width. In going along and across 
this great swamp one passes from river to 
lagoon; from great level “sascab” or dry 
salt-earth flats, natural but forbidden speed- 
ways and playgrounds, to the most treacher- 
ous bog; from sunlit rocky isles to pesti- 
ferous and_ pestilential depths; from 
“petenes” (wooded hills with gurgling fresh- 
water springs) to thirsty, scorching, desert 
salt-plains; from the haunts of the crocodilia 
and moharra to where life would not long 
exist; from the charm of highly-colored 
butterflies and sweet-voiced song birds to 
the threatening buzz of death-dealing in- 
sects; from fairyland to inferno. 

What a place for choice! What a world 

in itself is this great swamp! The writer 
has traveled around and up and down the 
world—from the land of the Eskimo to the 
fastness of the head-hunting Malay, from the 
door of the wigwam to the African hut, with 
the teeming millions of the far Orient, in the 
filth and crime of the near East, and in the 
capitals of occidental civilization—yet, as 
fortune brought him most lately to Yucatan, 
he has found for the time a new and irre- 
sistible allurement in “La Cienaga,” where 
no men live, but where he has wandered, 
and waded, and rowed, and motored, and 
fished, and hunted for over 150 miles. 
“La Cienaga” is most frequently visited by 
sun-burned gatherers of salt, blackened burn- 
ers of charcoal, weather-beaten fishermen 
and hardy Indian fowlers, who thus earn 
their daily tortilla. Now and then a scientist 
penetrates therein, and infrequently rather 
indi‘Terent sportsmen take the trouble, pleas- 
ure and risk of going duck hunting instead 
of buying the dressed wild fowl for a small 
price in the public market. 

birds, both native and of passage, 
knoy the advantages of “La Cienaga”—the 
wa ng birds its shores and shallows, the 
swi» ming birds its lagoons and rivers, the 
sto:'i-bound sea birds its ready and pro- 
eci-d harbors, the roosting birds its perches, 
he rapacious birds its prey. 

ien the reeds are browning and the 
lea. 5 are turning and the waters are chill- 
ing in the bright, cool, quiet days of the 
nor hern fall, the heart of man knows that 
the vear is declining and that he must pro- 
vi for the long winter to come. By the 
sar» token and with the same impulse the 
he: t of the migratory wild duck directs him 
to he southland, where the days will be 


ef 





brighter and the waters will be warmer. 
Southward then wing the flocks, as perhaps 
man might wish to do, increasing in num- 
bers as the lakes are fewer and the land is 
smaller. As tho not contented even to re- 
main in the Sunny South, innumerable flocks 
take their unerring course across the broad 
Mexican Gulf to the narrowing lands of 
Central America. Swarms, yea verily, mil- 
lions of these fowls stop for the season in 
“La Cienaga,” perhaps from fatigue, or from 
instinct, or to avoid further flight across the 
waterless Yucatecan stretches. 

A Maya fable relates that: “When the 


. swallows and the wild ducks of ‘La Cienaga’ 


are coming or going back with the seasons 
they meet on their way. The wild ducks 
tell the swallows: ‘Good-bye, fructiferas 
golondrinas’ (fruitful swallows). And the 
swallows answer: ‘Good-bye, patos pandejos’ 
(coward ducks). They speak thus because 
the swallows increase with the seasons, while 
the wild ducks, being killed by hunters, are 
ever returning decreased in numbers.” A 
moral in this simple but significant Indian 
fable, with the favorable location of its 
origin, will be discovered by the sportsmen 
who adhere to the teachings of the.American 
Game Protective Association and other 
similar organizations. 

Early in November, in the city of Progreso, 
it was welcome news that “ya han llegado 
los patitos” (the wild ducks have arrived), 
for the hardy and crafty Indian hunter pro- 
vides the public market with an ample sup- 
ply of the flesh of this game bird. It was 
also welcome news to a few American exiles 
who love the beauty of the tropical morning, 
who feel a thrill in the living target and who 
dare to brave the swampland feared by the 
timid. 

The night before the early appointed day 
for the first duck shooting expedition a party 
of exiles gathered at the home of the writer 
in Progreso and plans were made for the 
morrow. Guns were wiped and tested, and 
cartridges were chosen for the hunting. De- 
coys were brought from the storeroom, and 
clothes were sorted out for wearing. Shields 
were provided to keep the malarial mos- 
quitos from the ankles, jars of mentholatum 
were obtained to repel the gnats from the 
hands and the faces, and Lepro Spira in- 
jections had been taken by some who had 
not yellow fever immunity. After a few 
games of billiards and some hunting stories 
of a former day in other lands, the alarm 
clock was set for 2:30 in the morning, and 
the sportsmen retired early for their needed 
rest. 

In the healthful sleep of the cool Gulf- 
night atmosphere it seemed but a moment 
until the startling alarm of Big Ben called 
us at the unaccustomed hour. Even the most 
languid tropical sleeper of the party re- 
sponded rapidly to the example of the more 
enthusiastic members, and the good wife saw 
with a smile that the servants brought such 
food as we needed to stay our stomachs and 
to set our own breakfast in the wilds of the 
swampland. As necessary articles of food 
and drink we carried salt, sugar, coffee, 
oranges, tamales, corn dough, and rain-water. 

At cockcrow we had eaten, outfitted our- 
selves and started. It was dark and cool, 
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THE AUTHOR AT “LA CIENAGA,” 
YUCATAN 


and a stillness rested over the sleeping city 
except for the mingled moans of the Gulf 
and cedars, the occasional whistle of a faith- 
ful policeman and the distant barking of 
clamorous dogs. We walked the necessary 
eight blocks to the limits of the city, where 
we found citizens Ek and Chan, descendants 
of the Maya hunters of old, waiting, torch 
in hand, by the two little cayucos or peri- 
aguas, which we had hired for the occasion. 

The party was conveniently divided be- 
tween the two boats by casting lots, and we 
started down a small canal with high mud- 
banks, which leads into what is known as 
“El Rio,” or the river. At 3:30 by the radio- 
lite we were out on a black watery surface 
with indistinct foliage on either side, and 
our boatmen took positions aft and propelled 
us over the shallows by poling. All was 
quiet except for the joyous voices of the 
huntsmen, the dread sibilance of black mos- 
quitoes, the rustling here and there of some 
sleeping water-fowl and the splashing of the 
poles in the water. The darkness was broken 
only by the flitting firefly, the lighting now 
and then of a pipe or cigarette and by the 
flaming November morning constellations 
which gleamed as brightly below as above 
us. Beneath us flowed the swamp river; 
above us glided Eridanus, the great sky 
river; we could not see what lurked in the 
darkened mangrove, but overhead was the 
zodiacal procession; we could not recognize 
each other, hopeful hunters, but bright in 
the heavens was Orion, the greatest of all 
hunters. We chose as our astral patron the 
invisible Neptune that he not stir up the 
calm so important to the success of our 
outing. 

By the time the eastern sky showed the 
first faint signs of approaching daylight we 
were well into “La Laguna,” one of the 
many lagoons where the numerous wild ducks 
are accustomed to harbor. One of the boats 
steered to a clump of bushes and cut a num- 
ber of branches to set in the sockets which 
had been made to receive them. This was 
doné to disguise a dangerous purpose and to 
assume the appearance of a natural floating 
island, for the ducks do not lose their keen- 
ness’ of perception even in the quiet and 
soothing tropical marshes. 

In accordance with previous plans and 
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YUCATAN HUNTERS 


In the background is ‘‘La Cienaga,”’ 


a swamp-land which is a 


winter resort for great numbers of 


North American migratory birds 


conditions the “island-boat” poled to the 
northward, anchoring a flock of decoy ducks 
and taking a stand at a reasonable distance. 
The writer’s party proceeded to the south 
and westward. The sun had not yet risen, 
but the east was golden tho the west was 
leaden. The ducks could see us come in the 
morning, but we had to seek them in the 
night-time. We were at a discouraging but 
unavoidable disadvantage. 

La Laguna picked up enough of the morn- 
ing light to make its western surface dimly 
glassy. In the distance, well out of all 
danger, we could indistinctly see darkened 
patches on the water. We quietly and slowly 
pushed forward as the light gradually 
brightened. We had not mistaken our object 
for the duck sentinels, apparently not know- 
ing whether they or the boats were drifting, 
became restless in the protection of their 
charge. Still slowly onward moved our 
cayuco; our guns were cocked and ported 
and our hands were tense by the triggers. 

There was a roar of air and water; it 
seemed that Neptune was angered and had 
released the waterspout and whirlwind to 
overwhelm us in the grandeur of the morn- 
ing and the remoteness of “La Cienaga”’! 

For an instant we were startled, but we 
did not see and hear the tempest. It was 
the innumerable blue peters, black ducks, 
mallards, teals and shovelers, first rising 
from the open waters and then from the 
skirting beds of tender herbage and the 
bordering fields of tule. The coots seemed 
myriad and the wild ducks millions. We 
had our shooting in the western shadow, to 
the northern roseate and back toward the 
eastern golden. In these waters the coot is 
not looked upon with contempt, unless it be 
by the wild ducks, for his par-boiled carcass 
is for sale in the public market. The wild 
ducks mingle in and hide behind the great 
black cordons of blue peters. Upon rising 
from the water the peters fly in confusion 
to the eastward, while the wild ducks unite 
in order and fly to the westward or veer to 
the north or southward. Thus the ducks get 
a certain protection from their kindred 
which, by the way, are unusually cautious 
on account of being eagerly hunted in “La 
Cienaga.” 

Having finished shooting, the writer’s party 
sat and watched the operation of the north 
boat blind. The sun was just rising and the 
eastern sky was flaming. Looking from the 
western shadow into the morning light we 
could see the flocks flying about and swing- 
ing by the decoys at anchor; we could see 
a flash, a bird pause in the air, a black line 
descend perpendicularly down the golden 
background, a splash in the water, and then 
would come the clear report of the discharge. 
The reflection in the bright placid surface 


of La Laguna was almost perfect. The 
scene and its setting made on the mind of 
the writer a picture which can never be for- 


gotten, and he almost expected his wife to. 


shake him and repeat the words of Alice’s 
sister: “Wake up! Why, what a long sleep 
you've had!” 

The writer’s boat now started to join the 
other, as we had gone to the end of our 
plans, and as all was confusion amongst 
birds and hunters; it was necessary to hold 
counsel. Our poler gave all speed to our 
small cayuco, which glided swiftly along like 
a victorious Indian war craft, and soon we 
were all together. We had had our shoot- 
ing, so we decided to douse the camouflage 
and take-our desayuno or breakfast. Our 
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DISPLAYS HIS BAG 
SCAUPE DUCKS 
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boatmen then poled us to El Cerro, a dome- 
shaped island hill with a rain-washed and 
sun-dried summit of smooth brown stone 
and with slopes clothed in tropical verdure. 

After reaching the island some of the 
party sat and smoked, while others gathered 
up a number of sticks for a fire, which was 
lighted with American safety matches, not- 
withstanding that Chan offered to demon- 


strate that he could do so with pedernal 
flintstone. 

The bubbling spring was our wash basin, 
La Laguna our mirror, and sisal fiber our 
towel. Nature provided us with benches and 
“steam tables” of stone. Banana leaves 
were our plates and napkins, machetes our 
case-knives, tortillas our forks and teaspoons, 
and gourds our cups and saucers. Mocking 
birds, paroquets and warblers provided us 
with music. It was an inviting, tho primi- 
tive, banquet to which we were seated, and 
it might as well be admitted that there was 
Havana gin for the minority of the exiles 
who do not believe in the moral extra- 
territorial force of the Volstead Act. We 
gave ourselves over to a sensuous satisfac- 
tion of our hunger, a pristine delight in our 
healthful freedom, and a rapturous enjoy- 
ment of the glories of one of Nature’s great 
solitudes. 

We saw and watched the stealthy Indian 
fowler, who, with his toughened copper 
scarf-skin and a certain germ immunity, has 
a natural cunning and disguise which enables 
him to penetrate the solitude—in the bush, 
mire or open—and overcome the wild birds, 
notwithstanding the latter are so well pro- 
tected by seclusion, coloration and quickness 
of sight and wing. In “La Cienaga” he strips 
himself of all clothing, crouches low in the 
shallow coppery water, and creeps quietly 
and patiently forward on his feet or knees 
and left hand, keeping his muzzle-loader dry 
in his right hand and seeking, when possible, 
the cover of a bush or rushes. When he has 
thus come within range of the wild ducks 
he releases his big charge of heavy shot 
across the flocks resting by their feeding 
places. With this shot his day’s hunting is 
over. He gathers up his quarry, usually 
numerous, which he dresses, par-boils and 
carries to the public market to be offered 
for sale, and eagerly purchased. The market 
tables of Progreso, at the time of our hunt- 
ing, displayed about 100 wild ducks daily, 
to say nothing of the other costal and near- 
costal cities. 

We had to bear permits for our shotguns, 
but no game license is required for the 
pocket or the coat sleeve. The open season 
in “La Cienaga” is always, and the bag limit 
is infinite. The swamp is large and the 
ducks are myriad, while the hunters are only 
dozens as compared with the thousands to 
the northward; but, as stated above, hunting 
is done for the market, and _ night-floating, 
sneak-boats and pot-shots are not taboo. 
And forsooth there are other American 
waters where hunting is not well regulated 
and where a hunter’s creed has not been 
definitely formed and accepted. These ob- 
servations, together with the Maya fable 
above related, suggest the importance of ever 
promoting a sentiment of co-operation be- 
tween the countries and hunters of the 
Americas in the protection of our game 
birds, that they may continue to migrate in 
constant numbers for the future generations 
of sportsmen; and it is a matter for patriotic 
pride that our State Department, with the 
aid of our diplomatic and consular services, 
has always taken an effective leadership in 
the various foreign phases of this enlig! 
ened movement. 

Having eaten, we began our return journey 
toward Progreso, thru the diminishing beau- 
ties of Nature, into the glare of tropical 
day-time, back toward the land of stern 
reality. The rays of the sun were increasing 
in intensity; the diving birds were plung'ng 
for their morning repast. ; 

We arrived at home in the quiet heat 0! 
approaching noontide; we had been thru 
dreamland and back to realistic day-tim:; 
we had heeded not reputed dangers, but oly 
the charms of the morning marshland; we 
had ventured to pass a few hours in an ''0- 
frequented sportsmen’s paradise—and ‘10 
our bag was but humble, our outing )3¢ 
been sublime. 
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The Citizen and the Revolver 


Lionel F. Phillips 


A SHORT time ago a bill known as U. S, Senate Bill 1184 

was introduced in the senate, making the transporta- 
tion of the weapons we ordinarily call pistols and revolvers 
illegal—that is, the bill aimed to make the transportation of 
such weapons from one state to another illegal. In New 
York State the well-known Sullivan Law makes it illegal to 
own a pistol or firearm unless permitted by a police magis- 
trate or judge, and several other states either have adopted 
the law as it stands or a modification of it. New Jersey is 
at present contemplating a law very similar to the Sullivan 
Law of New York, and the sign post seems to point that the 
revolver and pistol will be the next object of attack from the 
reformers. 

For certain reasons, some of which I will attempt to point 
out, lawmakers seem to have a peculiar horror of revolvers, 
especially when in the hands of citizens. This is perhaps 
natural when we discover that a majority of crimes are com- 


‘mitted with the aid of such weapons. The burglar starts 


out on an evening’s adventure, armed, not with a shotgun, 
which would interfere with his climbing ability and would 
advertise his object, but with a revolver concealed on his 
person. The bank robber doesn’t enter with the effective 
Lewis gun in his hands, but relies upon the less deadly, but 
easily-hidden pistol. The chief stock-in-trade of the criminal 
class is the easily-concealed firearm, and hence the belief of 
our lawmakers that crimes would be much fewer in number 
if the sale of firearms was prohibited. In fact, the author of 
the New Jersey measure argues that the New York criminal 
purchases his weapon in New Jersey, and that the latter state 
should co-operate with New York in enforcing the Sullivan 
Law by enacting a similar law in the sister state. 

The very fact that this argument is presented acts as a 
boomerang to the anti-pistol fanatics, for it proves that laws 
will not keep the pistol from the hands of the criminal. The 
second-story man of New York, being prohibited from pur- 
chasing the necessary tool of his profession in his own state, 
is forced to spend carfare into the neighboring state to buy 
a revolver. It is as necessary to him as the drill is to the 
dentist or the shovel to the laborer. If one state prohibits 
the sale of the revolver or pistol, the criminal goes to another 
state. If the United States as a whole “goes dry” on the 
revolver and pistol, he has the remainder of the world to 
draw on for weapons. If the same criminal class can smuggle 
in thousands of bottles of forbidden whiskey, what is to pre- 
vent the smuggling in of the less bulky firearm by the same 
class? To eliminate crime by eliminating the tool used is 
impossible until the whole world abandons the manufacture 
of the weapons. 

Disarming the citizen simply doubles the resources of the 
criminal, and does not lessen crime. On the contrary, it 
increases it, for the simple reason that the criminal has 
nothing to fear except the police and other public officials 
in that case. He goes out confident that nothing can pre- 
vent or interfere with him except the pitifully small number 
of such officials, and he knows that his prospective victim is 
at his mercy. If the United States spends millions of dollars 
and employs thousands of men to enforce the Volstead Act, 
how many men will be needed to prevent the activities of the 
lesser lights of the criminal class—the buarglars, footpads. 
bank robbers, etc.? If the law removes self protection, it 
must furnish efficient protection from the duly-appointed 
officers for such purpose. At the present moment our officials 
are doing little in the way of crime prevention, and are crime 
detectors and criminal bake ~onadl merely because their 
numbers are too few to adequately prevent and protect. 

What our law makers have lost sight of is the obvious 


fact that a weapon can be used not only for offense by the 
criminal class, but also for defence by the citizen. We main- 
tain an army and a navy for protection, as no sane person 
would ever consider our force of “regulars” a weapon for 
offence. The nation, which is merely millions of individuals 
banded together, needs protection; why doesn’t the individual 
need personal protection, just as the nation needs national 
protection ? 

Statistics, which I won’t take up space by introducing, 
show that anti-pistol laws do not prevent crime in the states 
that have such laws. In New York State alone insurance 
paid for burglary losses has increased 1,000 per cent from 
1910 to 1921. Of course, New York has increased its popu- 
lation materially in the same time, but hardly 1,000 per cent; 
and this one fact should convince us that crime in that state 
is increasing rather than decreasing, without reading the daily 
papers for the list of burglaries, hold-ups, murders and other 
crimes committed with the still-present revolver and pistol. 

The logical method of combatting the activities of the 
criminal class is not to disarm the law-abiding citizen and 
thus put him to the tender mercies of the criminal armed 
with his revolver or pistol, but to remove the present restric- 
tions as to the carrying of weapons, and then train the citizen 
to their use. The idea in the anti-pistol laws is to make the 
weapons almost impossible to buy, and then register each 
weapon, just as the automobile is registered. If the regis- 
tering of weapons will help in detecting crime, then by all 
means have each and every weapon so registered, but don’t 
leave the citizen at the mercy of the law-evader by depriving 
him of all the protection he can obtain. If the citizen, and 
notice that I say citizen in opposition to the mere dweller in 
our country, carries a pistol, and has the ability to use it, 
the footpad will think twice before attacking. By all means 
let the citizen of good character defend himself, and the 
number of crimes will diminish. 

There are many ways by which the law-abiding citizen 
could be granted the privilege of defending himself and at 
the same time preventing the lawful use of the weapons by 
the undesirable. Permitting the sale of the weapon in the 
first place only to citizens in good standing would help; 
having one or two reputable citizens vouch for the applicant 
is another way; having each weapon carrier bonded is a third, 
and so on. Any method that will arm the citizen without 
too much red tape will do the trick, without resorting to the 
fallacy of depriving the honest man of his revolver, and 
thereby permit the criminal to pursue his devious way with- 
out fear, except from the police. 

Doubtless many of you are smiling at the idea that some 
day you will be unable to purchase the weapons that are 
now on sale at every sporting goods house (except in New 
York and North Carolina, and possibly by this time in New 
Jersey), but thousands of people laughed only a few years 
ago at the idea of national prohibition. Not so many of 
them are laughing now. The fate of Senate Bill 1184 is still 
uncertain, and while I don’t think, and you don’t think, it 
will pass, the same fanatics will plug away at the idea until 
some fine morning we will wake up and find the law a fact 
rather than an unpleasant dream. Misguided reformers all 
over the country are fighting for this idea of disarming the 
citizen, and will have their way eventually unless you wake 
up. Sure, the Constitution of the United States does mention 
something about the right of bearing arms, but they have 
struggled along for some few years in New York State, and 
the Sullivan Law is still being enforced. 

Think it over, and then start out to combat this anti-pistol 
propaganda. 
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DON’T know who invented solitaire, but 

whoever it was surely did lay out the 
plans of a right good game, pardner, he 
sure did. 

If you have the slightest doubt about it 
you just dump your bed roll down where 
you can see the North Star and then you 
stick there and watch the Dipper go around 
and around it, say for thirty notches on your 
night-count stick—and then, after a while, 
you take your pencil and multiply this by 
twelve and then you multiply that by, oh, 
say four, five—. 

Yes, solitaire can be a right good kind of 
a game, pardner, and most of us who camped 
under the stars a considerable time thirty, 
forty, fifty years ago, learned to play it fairly 
well—that and a few others, sort of social 
games they were, that most anybody could 
come along, casual like, way men did more 
or less then, and sit in and help out with 
games like euchre and old maid and—well, 
say seven up, poker, Mexican monte, and— 
oh, several kinds of games like that, games 
a man could get real interested in right 
after payday if—. 

But what I started out to say was that 
even solitaire can get monotonous some- 
times after you’ve counted all the notches 
in a pile of night sticks and thought of more 
things than you'll find listed in the diction- 
ary, and you've figured out “how the gov- 
ment had ought ’o be run” and a lot of 
other things—; shucks! 

Then have an old-timer, like Poo-gee Bill, 
come drifting up the trail and stop and say 
“How!” same as he said “So-long!” twenty 
years ago and slipped down the trail over 
the edge of the world, way folks do, you 
know. . 

Always comes a time when a fellow gets 
tired of any kind of a game, though, even 
solitaire; it’s like a long trail, or shooting 
prairie chickens, or getting married, or vis- 
iting your wife’s relations; you get to the 
point, after a while, where you kind of lose 
interest and gets restless like a bunch of 
steers on a real hot day just before the sun 
goes under a cloud, about as wide as your 
hat, maybe, and the lightning cuts loose and 
just raises merry—echoes in all the canyons 
anywhere near; you feel like that—like you 
are just going to stampede away off some- 
where right soon and you are all “rared up 
n’ ragin’ t’ go!” 

Then Poo-gee Bill pulls up and _ says, 
“r low ed 

And you look twice, or so, and you see 
it’s him, all right, same as his voice indi- 
cates, only he’s a little changed some way—; 
gray, he is, gray as a badger—an old, fat, 
sprawly kind of a badger with a mean dis- 
position that wants to be let alone a whole 
lot so he can spread out flat in the sun 


Strange Land 


where the wind won’t hit him too strong, 
and just lay there and sleep—plenty. Poo- 
gee is the same old Bill, of course, but he 
reminds you of that old badger some way, 
same kind of gray hair, maybe—I don’t 
know. 

Anyway, you are right glad to see him 
same as ever, only you cut out some things 
in this year three (or is it four?) of prohi- 
bition and you go ahead and pow-wow and 
maybe forget to eat till cook hollehs “grub 
pi-i-i-le!” same as—no wait a minute; cook 
doesn’t holler, either, come to think of it; 
somebody comes in with a tray, like the 
waitress lady used to at Jew Jake’s over on 
the Sundance trail after Miz Jew Jake went 
and made Jake build a real, sure-enough 
dining room, about the time the railroad 
looked like it was coming in in a year or 
so—and then import a couple of real wait- 
ress ladies from Omaha, or somewhere, that 
could carry grub to feed four men all at 
once; and it was all dished up on dinky 
little old dishes that you could throw at a 
coyote without the least mite of danger of 
busting even if you didn’t hit the coyote. 

Of course I don’t mean you would throw 
*em—hell, no! 

You eat ’em dry first; can corn, air-tights 
cooked with real bread in ’em, baked beans, 
piece o’ cowmeat, spuds and some red pickle’ 
beets; dish o’ dried peaches, or mebbe 
prunes—lotta kinds of right stylish grub you 
picked out and told the waitress lady you 
reckoned you’d like, maybe, after you’d fig- 
ured out what she meant when she come up 
to the table “longside and smiled with those 
big eyes at you (and you a perfect stranger) 
and says, “Roastbeefmutt’nstewpicklepigsfeet 
*rbeefsteak?” or something like that. 

Then she brang it all in at once directly, 
for you and Poo-gee Bill and Piety Bob and 
Pe-han Hanski, all on a tray she helt way 
up to her chin while she dealt the dishes all 
out where they belonged, making a little 
corral ’round the aidge of your plate and 
she never made a mistake and give your cow- 
meat to Bill and his to you—nothing like 
that; you got ’em like you ordered—oh, once 
in a while of course! But shucks, anybody 
makes mistakes, don’t they? Sure! Even 
a real waitress lady from Omaha can’t be 
expected to get along perpetual without mak- 
ing some mistakes, can she? Sure not! Ask 
Calamity Joe that used to ride for the Bar- 
seven—didn’t he marry one of those lady 
waitresses and go settle down in Sundance 
an’ sell his hoss and go to work—tend bar 
or somethin’—didn’t he? You ask him! 

And a cuppa coffee—she always brang you 
a cuppa coffee whether you asked for it or 
not, and sometimes a glass of water if you 
looked dry, and a napkin—(come near for- 
gettin’ that!) 


Pie, too! Yep, pie; made outta dried 
apples it was and had considerable cinna- 
mon over the top—this filed cinnamon in it— 
grated! Grated it was ’stead of filed! Yes, 
sir, real sure enough apple pie like Maw 
used to make, home, when we were kids 
long before the railroads got “West of the 
River”—back East there where folks live, 
in God’s country! 

I reckon you remember? 

But I started out to talk about solitaire, 
solitaire and Poo-gee Bill! Strange how a 
man’s mind will wander—now isn’t it, pard- 
ner? 

As I was saying, Poo-gee Bill dropped in 
the other day, way he does every ten years 
or so (Bill likes to keep track of most every- 
body he ever did know; sociable kind of a 
cuss, Bill is) and we talked. 

Been a few changes, not many, but a few, 
since we talked last time. 

Bill comes this time in one of these new 
forty-mile-an-hour gas wagons; says, “The 
roads are so dinged hard a hoss can’t stand 
to travel "em nowadays—pounds his hoofs 
all to pieces and he gets all stove up”; be- 
sides he doesn’t own a hoss any more— 
“Too slow when you can step on a little 
jigger and go forty, fifty, sixty miles in an 
hour; it’s like going from the I-bar-U over 
to Sundance in an hour—just think of that 
man! In an hour! Or like from Jew Jake's 
to head of the Little Missouri; or from Jew 
Jake’s over on to Wildhoss, or the other 
side of the Bar-seven or down the Little 
Powder or clear to Newcastle or on to the 
South fork of the Cheyenne—in an_ hour, 
mind you, man, in an hour! Think of it! 
In an hour! What ’n hell’s th’ use of a 
hoss nowadays?” says Bill, “I’m goin’ to 
Californy t’morra ’r nex’ day—be there in 
two, three days; no trouble a-tall; juss step 
on her; what good’s a hoss, huh? You tell 
me that, pardner; what good’s a hoss?” 

And I am moved to think Bill’s right; 
he’s a traveler, Bill is; keeps in touch with 
things; gives him something to do to keep 
his mind off of his income tax so he doesnt 


have to figure so much and remember 80 
many things—like keeping track of all the 
cards that have been played in a game of 
whist. 

I wouldn’t be a bit surprised now to hear 
that Bill’s started to play this new game of 
golf—not in the least; he’s liable to do any 
old thing, and his wife—(oh yes, he’s mar- 
ried, like all the rest—finally) his wife 
knows all about it and can tell a caccy 
stick, or whatever it is, from a mashie. oF 
a green, or anything like that without he 
least bit of trouble, so Bill tells me; s 1 
wouldn’t surprise me; not a bit. | 

He’s got the New York habit, too; in ‘ne 

ve 


old days when we wanted to go to town 
drew our pay, borrowed all the other 
lows had and then we went back Eas to 
Chicago (pronounced She-caw-go) wit 4 
beef train and we sort of looked aroun 4 
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li’ while; that way we got an idea of the 
new styles in saddles and six-guns and 
whether they was making Stetsons an inch 
higher or an inch broader this year or not 
(and mostly they didn’t, only for the Texas 
gang and they always were a lot of dudes), 
and all the newest things that was, changes 
in styles you know, same as now; why, I 
remember the first pair of hair chaps I ever 
saw outside of a few of the home-made ones 
Charlie Russell and some of the Montana 
crowd used to wear in the winter once in 
a while when it got so all-fired cold you 
couldn’t ride without a buffalo robe wrapped 
around you like an Injun—only the Mon- 
tana boys made those first few hair chaps 
out of the hides of mountain goats, hair 
side out—said they kept the wind out and 
the snow off your legs that way and rode 
warm “without bundling you up inconven- 
ient” like a buffalo robe does (excuse me; 
did), when you used it to ride in. 

That’s how-come the original white hair- 
pants along about ‘eighty §somewhere— 
maybe Charlie Russell can give us the dates; 
he’s been painting cowpuncher pictures so 
long he ought to know when hair-pants came 
in style; Fred Remington would know, I'll 
bet a hoss, but Fred’s gone—cashed in, you 
remember, after he’d made New York ac- 
knowledge he knew what he was doing when 
he painted pictures of the old cow country 
—and he sure did; it’s a pity men like Fred 
Remington can’t last long enough to do the 
things that ought to be done, isn’t it? But 
they hardly ever do; look back; Roosevelt, 
Remington, Billy Taylor, Cody—gad! All 
cashed in! All gone on; makes me feel old; 
Bill, too. 

Anyway—that’s the first hair-pants I re- 
member, back in Chicago, about eighty it 
must have been; saw ’em some place—Mont- 
gomery Ward’s, maybe—in a window with 
some saddles and hats and six-guns and a 
sample of a new spur with a little dinky 
rowel—English style, I believe it was they 
called it, anyway it never got any further. 

Always before that we wore leather, just 
plain leather with maybe a little fringe down 
the side to keep the leather edge from curl- 
ing up. And now look; you can’t go to a 
picture show anywhere and see a picture of 
a bunch of cowhands that don’t all “ride 
like hell-a-beatin’ tan-bark,” as Bill says, 
“and every son-of-a-gun of ’em dressed in 
white hair-pants like nobody ever wore ex- 
cept a few of the boys from the Judith Basin 
or up around Sweet-grass Hills or the Cut- 
bank or Two-medicine country!” Even the 
Arizona and the Panhandle crowd wear ’em 
in the pictures, and they always wore the 
old California style—big, broad, flappy edges 
to keep the thorny chaparral from scratching 
saddles and horses all up; can you imagine 
that crew wearing white-goat chaps like the 
Montana boys wore to keep them from freez- 
ing? They'd burn up on the desert! 

It beats the band where some folks get 
their ideas; why don’t the moving picture 
crowd use a little sense? They could just 
as well do things right and not do the fool 
things they do pull off like this white-pants- 
and-ride-like-hell stuff that anybody knows 
no self-respecting cowman would do because 
he wouldn’t have a hoss left on the second 
day of a round-up if he did—besides, who 
wants to ride that way, anyhow? 

And the way they do with six-guns; every 
man with his belt to his knees or cinched 
up and hanging full of six-guns long as 
your arm! We never wore but one gun in 
the cow days, and that hung back out of 
the way on the right side, just loose enough 
to ride with; handy, without jabbing you in 
the back or sliding down on your legs, and 
with the butt to the back because we slid 
it around in front when a locoed cow got 
bad and we couldn’t handle her with a rope 
and had to shoot the fool critter or lose a 
good hoss from the ripping it got from a pair 
of long horns, maybe. 
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Why don’t the picture crowd take the 
trouble to find out how and why these things 
were? They could just as well as not; then 
they could make them right in the pictures 
and not make a gang of cowmen look and 
act like a lot of—well, “damn fools,” Bill 
says, and I agree with him. 

Bill goes to New York now about once a 
year, or maybe once in two years or so, and 
stays for a week if he can stand it that long, 
so he’s getting right civilized, that is, in a 
way. I reckon he can thank his wife for 
these changes; women are funny that way, 
always wanting to keep up with style (what- 
ever that is) and making a man’s life mis- 
erable if he doesn’t tag along. 

Bill’s even smoking tailor-made cigarettes. 
We used to smoke real man-size cigars when 
we wanted to smoke in the old days; 
“cigareets’ we made out of a corn shuck 
and some kind of chopped feed that come 
in a sack labeled “tobacco”; wasn’t any 
tobacco in it and we didn’t rightly smoke 
it, just inhaled it for a smoke-lunch between 
grub times as I memember it. Cigarettes 
are new; they are imported from Europe 
along with English sparrows, puttees and 
riding breeches—things like that. 

No American, in the old days, knew any- 
thing about such truck any more than he 
did about this golf stuff, or automobiles, or 
flying machines. 

And here Bill is plum familiar with all of 
the latest things that way, and he sits here 
‘longside of my bunk telling me about them 
just as though he’d never known what it 


but not for long, because we talked a lan- 
guage that was strange to them; we talked 
of chaps and six-guns, Injuns and buffalo, 
antelope and loafer wolves, cow camps and 
poker, gentlemanly murderers and railroads 
that were yet to come, of men who knew 
how to live—and die—with a smile and a 
song under the skies that God made for men 
to live under. 

We talked of ambitious towns hustling 
under the raw edge of the wilderness, towns 
now so civilized and settled that they permit 
men to wave red flags and talk Bolshevik 
doctrines, to shoot each other up and let 
the lawyers fight it out in court for so much 
per fight; towns that count their inhabitants 
by the million or the hundred thousands at 
least and boast about how big and how 
civilized they are—towns where it is as much 
as your life is worth to go down the street 
with one hundred dollars of real money in 
your pocket! 

In that same country Bill and I both knew 
it when you could build a sod shack and 
fill it full of stuff and then go ’way and 
leave it—the only thing you needed a door 
for was to keep the cattle out; nobody ever 
thought of stealing anything from your 
cache! 

We compared notes and remembered for- 
gotten men to find them again, nowadays 
known as Mister this or Mister that, gray 
haired, fat, automobile-driving citizens of 
what is known as the “substantial” type who 
run banks, big business, railroads, steamboat 
lines, build skyscrapers—carry on the world’s 
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meant to “jump a hoss and ride 100 miles 
in a straight line and see nary a face, red 
or white,” as we both have many a time; 
you'd think he didn’t know the old Platte 
River after the spring flood went out when 
the whole twenty-mile-wide valley stood full 
of mosquito-breeding ponds that later made 
the valley an inferno for man or beast, a 
valley that today grows millions of dollars’ 
worth of produce and incidentally ships 
more real, fat, honest-to-goodness beef cattle 
to the Eastern market than we could pasture 
on both sides of it in the old days—valley 
of the “widest and shallowest river in the 
world,” where you have to dig for water in 
the summer and that flows twenty miles wide 
and a thousand miles long in flood time—the 
only river you can “see the sky at both ends 
of when you stand in the channel and look 
east and west,” for it is the only river that 
flows straight and shallow and broad from 
horizon to horizon, a river representative of 
the big lonely land it used to hurry through 
on its way to the sea, and we both knew 
it from end to end long before it was civ- 
ilized and tamed—Bill and I. 

So we talked about things as the hours 
went by, Poo-gee Bill holding down one side 
of a pow-wow and me the other, and it was 
about things that belong to yesterday. 

Occasionally someone of today listened in, 


business and pay the politicians in the way 
of income tax and other atrocious and utterly 
European forms of legalized tribute for the 
privilege of keeping America still as nearly 
American as they can against the tide of 
socialism, political corruption, prohibition 
and other isms that threaten to swamp it 
today. 

We found that some of our dreams have 
come true and that dreams we_ never 
dreamed have come also, and some have 
broken up and gone the way of shattered 
things; Injuns are driving automobiles and 
wearing diamonds and the teepee has gone 
the way of the buffalo, while a blanket is 
looked upon only as a museum curiosity, 
for the squaw knows how to buy high heels 
and silk hose along with Sister Smith today 
—and does it. 

Countries where we held cows when bliz 
zards raked the raw lands with storm bar- 
rages of ice and snow or crashed and echoed 
emptily under the smash of thunder and 
summer lightning are the granaries of today 
—full to bursting with food for thousancs 
taken from ground all fenced and section 
lined and plowed by gas-driven machines 
controlled by boys who go to agricultural 
colleges and discuss the latest New Yor“ 
styles of silk sox! 

And Bill and I used to look at that ground 
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No other outboard motor weighs so 
little or is so convenient and easy to carry. 

Yet with all these advantages no other motor 
can be expected to give so many years of 
service. It is so accurately balanced and cor- 
rectly designed that it is almost vibrationless; 
won’t shake itself to pieces, yet has unusual 
strength in every vital part. For example, no 
other outboard motor has case hardened 
crankshaft, drive shaft and propeller shaft. 
So far as we know no other has 3%% nickel 
steel heat-treated bevel gears. Bearings are 
extra large and of genuine phosphor bronze. 
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when it was white in spots with alkali; 
spotted, too, with the carcass of cattle that 
could not find water in summer or shelter in 
winter and left their bleached bones to tell 
the tale—and we used to ask each other, 
“What in hell is this country good for” if 
you didn’t have it full of cattle? 

We knew it then; you know it now; today 
we wonder as we did in the old days, but 
we wonder what it will do next, what marvel 
it will produce to make the present seem 
as far back in the dark ages as the cowdays 
seem now; we saw it before the railroads 
came; we pushed the Indian and his buffalo 
over the edge of the world and we brought 
our cows in to roam a thousand million 
acres, and we were great, we said to our- 
selves, and we believed it because it was 
fact—then. 

Nowadays we are over the edge of the 
world ourselves, looking back while you push 
the machine-driven plow into the old buffalo 
range and turn up gold from the sod where 
we never dreamed that corn could grow— 
and it is good. 

We say to you that today is better than 
our day was just as the few real, old-time 
Indians of buffalo days, good men these who 
fought their own fight and fell back as rear 
guard before overwhelming advance, told us 
in the end that our day was better than 
theirs. 

We came to this land in ox-drawn wagons 
with canvas-covered tops, slowly, slowly 
brother, let me tell you; we counted twelve 
to twenty miles a day’s travel then and we 
took what we wanted where we found it. 
We saw the roads broken across the empty 
land, saw livery outfits carry men that were 
in a hurry as far as an even hundred miles 
in a day by changing horses; it cost money, 
lots of money, but we were young and full 
of strength and life and hope was just ahead 
with ambition—an alluring pair! 

We saw the coming of the telephone that 
made the world shrink to half its size; we 
watched the automobile follow the old buf- 
falo trails at cyclone speed as we stood by, 
looking on. 

We could not hold our cattle against this 
mighty tide—we didn’t try; but we don’t 
regret it, we don’t resent it; we merely 
wonder that such things can be, and I think 
we are somewhat stunned by the bigness of 
it all. 

But we are glad, for we are “twenty-one, 
white and American” and so we are of the 
mightiest race the world has ever known— 
the white man. 

We talked of these things while Bill was 
here on his little social call that he makes 
once every ten years or so; we talked a 
long time; the last thing Bill said was— 
“Comanch, it’s us old-timers that are 
strangers in a strange land nowadays; I go 
all over everywhere in a hurry, seems like, 
and I don’t meet anybody I know; nobody 
knows about us any more; we ain’t got no 
reputations left; everybody has forgot about 
us; our guns is plum rusty; I’m lookin’ for 
folks that I find only in the graveyards and 
I’m feelin’ old—a little.” 

Then I went to sleep, exhausted, the doctor 
said, and when I woke up Bill was gone. 

And scientists say the next glacial period 
will last, according to the best astronomical 
figures obtainable, for about 21,000 years 
when it comes and that it will be along 
after a while; but somehow I find that I 
don’t care—so very much. 





TERRIBLE! 

“The army must be a terrible place,” said 
Aunt Samanthy, looking up from the even- 
ing paper. 

“What makes you think so, Samanthy?” 
asked her dutiful spouse. 

“Why, jest think what it must be where 
beds is bunk and meals is a mess.” 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


A series of papers having to do with a subject of increasing interest 
to every trout fisherman 


O. W. Smith 


CHAPTER IV 
THE THEORY OF THE DRY-FLY 
(Part I) 


TERE one to dismiss the subject of this 
chapter with but a word, he might say 
that dry-fly fishing is fishing the surface. 
This would be true as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. More, much more, 
is included in dry-fly fishing. As to whether 
or not*greater skill is required in handling 
the dry-fly than in manipulating the wet, is, 
I think, open to debate. 

If by wet-fly you mean nothing more than 
dangling in the water a bunch of feathers 
which resembles to a greater or less degree 
some insect, then dry-fly fishing requires 
greater skill. I am not ready to admit that 




















WAITING FOR A RISE 


wet-fly fishing is so crude and unscientific. 
To my mind, dry-fly fishing is not more diffi- 
cult, tho it does require closer attention to 
details. Usually the successful wet-fly angler 
resorts to dry-fly methods, all unconsciously 
perhaps, but he resorts to them. Much of 
the disparagement of the wet-fly from dry-fly 
purists results from a narrow view, bigotry, 
or failure to appreciate the methods of the 
wet-fly fisherman in America. 

Says Mr. F. Fernie (“Dry-Fly Fishing in 
Border Waters,” page 14): “Let us now 
see what are the essential differences be- 
tween dry and wet-fly fishing. The wet-fly 
Border fisherman, of whom I have seen some 
hundreds in the last few years, is almost 
always equipped with waders (which he gen- 
erally puts on in the train) and, stepping 
into the water, fishes down in the center of 
the stream, casting over every scrap of water 
as he works down, only leaving the stream 


when he comes to water too deep to wade in. 
He uses three or more flies (nearly always 
one with woodcock wings) and casts to right 
and left, allowing the flies to swing around 
with the current until immediately below 
him, when they are lifted and re-cast. He 
has the most graceful easy action, and casts 
almost without effort; he seems to lift the 
flies off the water, and to push them out 
rather than to cast them. Being in the 
water, he has not to trouble about what is 
behind him to catch his flies in. The flies 
are sunk two or three inches below the sur- 
face of the water, and do not, to the human 
eye at any rate, much resemble natural flies. 
Generally they float down part of their 
course naturally with the current, and for 
the remainder are pulled across the current 
and finally hang in the stream. In the early 
part of the season particularly, trout take 
them at all parts of their journey, but most 
often when they are traveling naturally 
down-stream. Nevertheless, on some days the 
most deadly moment is that in which they 
are hanging unnaturally in the stream, just 
before being lifted for a fresh cast.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

To my mind, that is not a fair presentment 
of American wet-fly trout fishing, at least as 
observed and practiced by me. My wet-fly 
fishing more nearly approaches dry-fly 
methods. I have not found flies deadly when 
“hanging unnaturally in the stream.” The 
most deadly moment is when the cast strikes 
the water, if correctly presented. Now and 
then a fish will take the flies anywhere, but 
day in and day out I look for a fish at the 
first impact of the fly upon the water. I 
have found that more fish are taken when the 
artificial flies approximate the actions of live 
insects; in fact, my success in fly fishing has 
been in exact ratio to my duplication of 
Nature. Oh, there are times when a deeply- 
sunken fly, even a heavily-shotted fly, will 
take trout when all other methods fail; but 
such fishing is not fly fishing per se, but 
trolling. Perhaps my wet-fly fishing has been 
a combination of Mr. Fernie’s dry and wet 
fly methods; anyway I know it never ha: 
been his wet-fly method, if the quotation just 
given fairly explains it. Perhaps I can best 
illustrate my point by relating one of m) 
early experiences. 

When the dry-fly first began to be talke: 
about in the United States and articles bega! 
to appear in the outdoor press, I had jus 
arrived at wet-fly fishing. I think I can sa‘ 
without a smack of conceit that I had ac 
quired considerable skill as a real fisherman 
One day I was busy on my favorite Wis 
consin stream, as is my habit during vaca 
tion, seeking to lure some wary large rain 
bow from an open stretch of the river 
I had learned that I was less conspicuous i! 
the water than on the bank; therefore ! 
waded. I had also learned that greater suc- 
cess came to me fishing against the current 
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casting “over the shoulder” of the fish, so 
I worked up-stream. Furthermore I had 
learned that small flies, cast “fine and far 
off,” were almost certain to rise fish at the 
instant of impact upon the surface; there- 
fore I never let the line drag, much less the 
flies, with the current, in the manner de- 
scribed by the author just quoted. Coming 
to a particularly likely bit of water, I cast 
with exceeding care up against a log which 
lay lengthwise of the river, the current hav- 
ing mined a deep hole off under its center. 
I rose a fish, hooked and played him, and 
in due course led him into my net and creel. 
The fish conquered, I discovered that I had 
an observer upon the bank—a tall, thin man, 
wonderfully outfitted—so I splashed to the 
shore to exchange the usual amenities of 
the occasion as becomes a true follower of 
Father Izaak. We found we had much in 
common, so sat down to munch sweet choco- 
late while we conversed. At last my new 
acquaintance asked, with a strange twinkle 
in his eye, if I “knew anything about dry- 
fly fishing.” Of course, I replied that I had 
read about it, was deeply interested in the 
method, but actually knew nothing concern- 
ing it. 

“I would say,” began my new-found friend 
in a didactic style that clearly betokened 
his life work, “I would say that you are a 
past master of the art already.” I gasped, 
but he went on quickly before I could inter- 
rupt. “I watched you ‘stalk’ that fish, as the 
English say, for that is what you did, tho 
you did it all unconsciously; then I watched 
you cast a true floating fly, for you never 
allowed it to sink beneath the surface; it 
was a surface cast and a surface contest. 
Now, had your fly been a true dry-fly—that 
is, tied with upright or “cocked” wings—and 
had it been anointed with some oil to add 
to its water-resisting powers, you would have 
been fishing dry. I would not have you 
imagine,” he continued, forestalling a ques- 
tion, “that that is all there is to dry-fly fish- 
ing, for there is more, much more, to be 
considered. However, you are already mas- 
ter of the rudiments of the method; to all 
intents and purposes you are fishing dry right 
now. Of course, the English wait for a rise, 
then ‘stalk’ that fish, which, if they do not 
hook, they wait for another, when they go 
thru the same tactics over again. With us 
it is a wee bit different; we ‘fish the stream’ 
rather than ‘fish the rise,’ but therein lies 
the greatest difference, and therein only. 
Now, you get Halford’s books and soak your- 
self in them and you will come out all right.” 

More was said, much more, for I sat at 
his feet, metaphorically, for more than two 
hours that bright summer afternoon and 
drank in his words of advice and wisdom. I 
was off, off on the fascinating trail of the 
dry-fly, and no ancient knight in quest of 
the Holy Grail followed more devotedly or 
found the journey more delightful, and yes, 
adventurous. The point I would make is the 
one already emphasized — generally the 
American wet-fly fisherman is not a simon- 
pure wet-fly angler, as the English under- 
stand the term; rather, we use the dry-fly 
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method in our so-called wet-fly fishing, few 
of us angling with fly submerged. Truly, 
sometimes we employ three flies on a cast— 
a practice of questionable value, even in wet- 
fly angling, and never to be indulged in 
when actually handling a true dry-fly. The 
dry-fly fisherman uses but one fly, thinking 
(rightly) that a single fly can be placed 
naturally upon the surface of the water— 
something utterly out of the question when 
two or more are used. 

As practiced in England, the fisherman, 
properly accoutered, waits for a fish to show 
itself upon the surface, when the fly, dressed 
like the natural insect to which the fish is 
rising (as is possible with the fly-tying ma- 
terial at human disposal), is sent out upon 
the water just above the precise spot where 
the trout showed itself. The fly must strike, 
wings upright, just as a true insect would 
have done under similar conditions—all of 
which calls for highest skill, not only on 
the part of the fly-tyer, who fashions the 
counterfeit presentment to duplicate the real 
insect, but upon the part of the angler also, 
who must cast accurately and well, taking 
into consideration the influence of wind and 
ripple before and as he sends his little bunch 
of feathers thru the air. Two or three casts 
are made to a single fish, in no sense “whip- 
ping,” but deliberately and circumspectly, 
not seeking to “force” the fish, rather to in- 
veigle it. If the fish does not come, another 
is sought. Such a course calls for the best 
of tackle, utmost skill, plethora of fish 
knowledge and a sufficiency of time; but that 
is dry-fly fishing as practised on the placid 
streams of Walton’s England today. 

Says Mr. F. M. Halford in “Dry-Fly Fish- 
ing in Theory and Practice,” page 58: 

“With the dry or floating-fly the angler 
has in the first instance to find a rising fish, 
to note accurately the position of, or what is 
technically called “spot,” the rise, and to cast 
to this fish to the exclusion of any chance 
work in other parts of the stream. With the 
sunk or wet fly, on the other hand, he casts 
to a likely place, whether he has or has not 
seen a rise there (more frequently he has 
not), and, in fact, his judgment should tend 
to tell him where, from his knowledge of 
the habits of the fish, they are most likely 
to be found in position or ready to feed. 
Thus the wet-fly fishing is often termed 
‘fishing the water,’ in contradistinction to 
the expression ‘fishing the rise,’ which is 
applied to the dry-fly fisherman.” 

Now the fact of the matter is, we in 
America do “fish the water” with the dry-fly, 
i.e., we do not wait to “spot” a fish before 
casting, and I cannot see that we are any 
less dry-fly anglers because we follow such 
a procedure. If we are to say that only the 
man who casts to a rising fish is a dry-fly 
fisherman, then the method cannot be em- 
ployed on a great many of our rapid rivers; 
but in my experience I have found that a 
true floating fly, fished with all the care, 
skill and understanding of the man who 
“fishes the rise,” will bring net results even 
on the most rapid and tumultuous of streams. 

(To be continued next month) 





The Champion Small-Mouth of Canada 


R. P. Van Camp 


HE largest small-mouth bass ever taken, 

so far as I know, was the one lifted 
from Lake Mendota, Wis., Nov. 28, 1898, 
live weight of which was 8 pounds 10 ounces; 
length, 24% inches; girth, 17% inches; 
signed “alferdavid” of which lies before me 
as I write. That, as I say, insofar as I am 
informed, is the record small-mouth. Now 
comes the story of a citizen of our country 
going up into Canada and taking from eur 
cousins over the line all the prizes they hung 
up for the largest small-mouth. The lucky 
fisherman was R. P. Van Camp, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The fish weighed 6% pounds, 


and—but follows the story as told by Mr. 
VanCamp to the “Toronto Star” of October 
15, 1921: 

“September 3 was a bright, beautiful day, 
and with John Petrant, an Indian guide, who 
lives on Bear Island, Temagami Lake, Dis- 
trict of Nipissing, I started out for a day’s 
fishing. 

“With the necessary equipment and pro- 
visions for a shore luncheon, the launch 
took us to the beginning of a portage, where 
we had to carry for a little more than a 
mile. The going was hard, but I was well 
paid, for I succeeded in taking eight small- 


mouth bass, ranging in weight from 2% to 
6% pounds. 

“When I reached the small lake the firs 
thing I did was to troll, and I took a bass 
weighing 244 pounds. It was then time for 
luncheon, and we stopped fishing, cooked 
the bass and had a real eat. After a pip: 

















A 6%-LB. SMALL-MOUTH 


or two I started to fish in earnest, using my 
5%4-ounce Heddon split bamboo casting rod 
and Meek reel. With the exception of the 
first bass, my day’s catch was taken entirely 
by casting. I used live frogs and small 
crawfish for bait. A remarkable feature of 
my day’s sport was that I did not have a 
strike that was not a bass. I fished this 
lake twice and had the same experience both 
times. I have done a lot of fishing in my 
life, but never before had this experience. 

“The first bass I took after luncheon was 
a 3%-pounder. I took one that weighed 5 
pounds, another 5% pounds, and to say that 
I was elated—well, you know how any fisher- 
man would feel with luck like that! 

“About 3:30 o’clock, with a small frog 
on my hook, I made a cast into some snags 
and had a beautiful strike. I knew I had 
a real fish and had something to battle for. 
He broke water five or six times, and my 
guide worked the canoe out into open water. 
I was nervous and excited—naturally so— 
when I realized that we had left the dip net 
behind in the launch. I had to depend on 
the guide lifting him into the boat without 
a net. 

“I worked the bass up to the canoe, bring- 
ing him to the left side. The guide was 
afraid to take him on that side, so it was 
necessary for me to let him run again until! 
the guide shifted the boat. 

“We had a pair of scales with us, and he 
tipped it at exactly 6% pounds. We were 
very careful in taking the weight and meas- 
urements, and on the way home stopped to 
display the string of nothing but bass to Mr. 
R. F. Fraser, factor, Hudson Bay Post, Bear 
Island. He verified the weight and measure- 
ments. Proud—of course I was proud, and 
I returned to our party about the happiest 
man in all Canada.” 











To the Coyote 


By Frank B. LInDERMAN 


I uster hate ye once, but now 
T’:e weakened some, an’ wonder how 
Ye live on airth that’s ditched an’ fenced. 


An’ lately, somehow, I’ve commenced 
To like ye. 


ister think ye devil’s spawn, 
But, dang it, all my hate is gone. 
I watch ye prowl an’ win yer bets 
Azin the traps a nester sets 
To ketch ye. 


Once I practised onery traits, 

An’ tempted ye with p’isoned baits; 
But if ye’d trust me, an’ forgit, 

I'd make the play all even yit, 

An’ feed ye. 


It took a time for me to see 

What’s gittin? you has landed me: 
Yer tribe, like mine, is gittin’ few,— 
So let’s forgit; an’ here’s to you 

Ol timer. 


If I could, 'd turn the days 
Back to wilder border ways; 

Then we'd make our treaty strong, 
An’ try our best to git along, 
Dog-gone ye! 





Practice Conservation 


‘Not Many, But Enough,” so runs the line 
on the back of the photograph reproduced here- 
with, with the name F. S. Fox attached, who 
hails from Chicago, a town on the lower end of 
Lake Michigan. Ever hear of it? I like the 
photograph. I like the caption. Evidently Mr. 
Fox remembers our little preachment some 
months ago on the subject of fish pictures. Here 
we have a happy reminder—happy because it 
speaks of a day well spent and of fish left in 
he water. There is a sense in which a fish in 
the water is worth two on the string. The fish 














NOT MANY, BUT ENOUGH 


the water can reproduce; those on the string 
1 only make a savory fry. Perhaps the Fishin’ 
litor is getting to be a crank on the subject, 
t when he goes to erstwhile trout and bass 
eams and is compelled to fish for ghosts he 
ts sore. It is all right to fish for ghosts by 
open fire in mid-winter, but when one goes 
a natural water he desires-something more 
igible. Let us do as Mr. Fox does—practice 
nservation in our photographs.—O. W. S. 
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How About That Big Game Hunt 


this Fall---which costs you nothing but a little effort--- 

with the privilege of choosing the country you wish to 

hunt in for two weeks---or the resort you wish to re- 
create in for three weeks? 














J 





Many times you have longed to be around a camp fire in a real hunting country, and get 


close to the things of the outdoors. HERE'S YOUR CHANCE! 


SOME good fellow is going to have a cracker-jack of a good time in the fall of 1922. 
We can’t say yet what the good fellow’s name will be, but whoever sends us the largest 
number of subscriptions for OUTDOOR LIFE at $2.00 per year, between now and June Ist, 
1922, will be in an enviable position. 


This good fellow will be asked to choose the section of country in the United States, 
or in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, Canada, in which he or she 
wants to hunt, and the guide he or she wants to put him or her up against a lordly moose, 
or elk, or mountain sheep, or a grizzly bear—with black and brown bear, deer and the 
smaller animals thrown in for good measure, and the finest fishing can be added to the 
list, too. 


OUTDOOR LIFE wants this good fellow to have such a royal trip, such an altogether 
enjoyable affair, that ALL EXPENSES in connection with it will be paid for him—railroad 
and Pullman fare, hunting license, and guide’s expenses—in fact, he can leave his wallet 
at home. 


Assure Yourself of that Fall hunt Now! 


The winner of this contest will be sure of a good time, as the guides and resorts all over 
the country are anxious to take him out—or show him a good time in their resorts—for after 
the hunt is completed he is to write a story of the trip and send us pictures showing the 
game he secured, and the country he was in, so the rest of our readers may know what a 
ripping good time he had. Taking the pictures and telling the story for our anxious readers 
will be just as easy as getting subscribers for OUTDOOR LIFE. 

There is still time for you to win this contest, so come on, boys—get busy. 


Remember, the contest closes June First 


We are keeping an accurate record of the subscriptions received from our contestants, 
and at the end of the contest three responsible judges will be appointed to audit the books 
and announce the winner—the one who has sent us the largest number of subscriptions 
between January Ist and June Ist, 1922. 


The number of subscriptions received from the various contestants is being kept locked 
within the books and mind of our subscription manager alone, and no one has access to this 
private matter until the last day of the contest—and YOU may be the lucky one. Write 
for further information. 


Write Us Today - Subscription Department 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Denver, Colo. 
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With the Short Rod and Tin Can 


“Jack” Maxwell 


‘AN you hit the “bull’s-eye” one time out 
of five at a distance of sixty feet? I 
hear you say, “What with?” Why, the cast- 
ing rod and a dehorned plug, sitting in a 
chair on your own lawn. 

There is a whole big bunch of pleasure 
and accuracy to be had by pulling the above- 
mentioned stunt, and the time so spent is 
very likely to be worth something to you 
some day when casting from a boat on your 
pet lake or stream. 

Just suppose you are creeping along among 
the lily-pads, with a pal at the oars and you 
with your “Jim Heddon Favorite” firmly 
grasped in your right “near-beer-lifter,” 
when all at once you see and hear a bull 
bass bust open the water as he makes a dive 


have been caught within less than this dis- 
tance. I have found in either wading or 
casting from a boat the majority of my fish 
were caught anywhere from twenty to fifty 
feet away. 

Of course, the man who can plop a plug 
into a pocket at a distance of 100 feet away 
has it on the sixty-foot caster just a matter 
of forty feet; but it takes a whole lot of 
string to reach the 100-foot mark, and from 
a personal standpoint I prefer the shortest 
cast, as I can make more of them in the 
same length of time, and time is worth some- 
thing, even to a fisherman. 

In dry-land casting anything will do for a 
target; an old tin can, for instance, makes 
a very good one, for when you hit the “bull’s- 
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THE AUTHOR SHOWN IN HIS LAWN-PRACTICE STUNTS 


for a frog or some smaller fry out in the 
pads. 

The first thing to enter your chamber of 
thought is, I want that son-of-a-gun mighty 
bad; and you tell your pal to “ease her over 
within casting distance,” and you get all set 
for that perfect shot. Out over the water 
the wood and hardware combination sails 
gracefully away to land somewhere near the 
homestead of the bass, but not close enough 
to attract his attention from his worldly 
affairs. 

In a case of this kind the perfect cast is 
oftimes the one that rings the bell at the 
funeral of the prize fish of the season; and 
the man most likely to drop a plug on the 
door mat of the bass domicile is the fellow 
who has been doing the greatest amount of 
casting, not necessarily for distance, but try- 
ing to improve in accuracy. 

And here is where casting from a chair 
on your lawn comes in for its worth in the 
actual fishing. I am rather an indifferent 
caster with the short rod, just proficient 
enough to “stink-the-skillet” and have a 
darned good time punching holes in the 
water and then watching them fill up, and 
wonder where the hole went to. 

Quite often during the hot days of August, 
after leaving the office in the afternoon, I 
get out on the lawn down at my home shack 
and practice with a casting weight, and I 
find it most excellent sport. To the passer- 
by it may look rather queer, but the same 
bird will waltz up probably the next after- 
noon when I have on my fishing togs and 
whisper something like this: “Say, can’t 
you bring me back a nice bass?” I tell the 
aspirant for piscatorial food product yes, 
and very promptly try and forget his number. 

In practicing on the lawn I confine my 
casts to about sixty feet, as this is sufficient 
to reach most any old fighting warrior of 
the bass family that may be hanging around 
stump, lily-pad or any other bass fire-side. 
Most of the bass I’ve taken in past years 


eye” you are sure to get that metalic ring, 
and that seems to add a little bit of joy to 
the sport. 

I cast from a straight-back chair, box or 
anything that will afford me a comfortable 
seat. And if you happen to have a rather 
playful cat around the family shack, take 
her into your confidence and let her in on 
the game; as oftimes she will tie onto the 
casting weight like she would a mouse, and 
you will have quite a tussle before she turns 
it loose. My cat is always on the job when 
I get ready for my yard casting. She usually 
lines up between me and the target, and 
when the weight comes within her reach she 
makes a leap for same, and with claws and 
mouth stops the deal for a time at least. 

I use a 4%-foot Heddon rod, Worth reel 
and soft-braided line, and a casting weight 
made by removing the hooks from an ordi- 
nary wooden under-water plug. I find this 
makes a very serviceable weight and does 
just as well as the “store-boughten” ones. 

In casting on the lawn at a target I always 
use the direct overhead cast, as this makes 
for accuracy, tho it is a harder cast to per- 
fect than the “side swipe.” When starting 
the cast I have my rod raised till the reel is 
almost over my right shoulder, with reel 
standing on end, handle down. Just before 
my weight reaches the target I turn my 
wrist toward the right, but during the flight 
of the weight in the air as it goes toward the 
target I keep my reel turned with handle 
up, in the same position as when I started 
the cast. This seems to avoid “back-lashes” 
to some extent, as the out-going line appar- 
ently runs more freely and the cast can be 
more perfectly made. 

No one can hope to do excellent casting 
with the short rod unless he pays strict at- 
tention to the proper spooling of his line, as 
a poorly-placed line spells “back-lashes” in 
box-car letters for the caster, whether he be 
on land or water; and the more so if his 
line is well soaked with water from long 


casting. So pay strict attention to tie 
placing of a uniform line, whether at prav- 
tice on your lawn or when out after the 
fighting “bronze-back.” 

At first blush “back-yard casting” ma 
seem rather a childish sport, but if you wi 
put in a good bit of your time in this man- 
ner you will find when you line up with the 
boys who have had more time than you to 
“go fishin’,” that you can hold up your end 
of the string and show to them that you are 
very much at home with the short-rod when 
it comes to wiping the piscatorial plate with 
an artificial lure. 
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Heavy Tackle Sport 


Out of the clear empyrean blazed the sun, 
like a molten mass of fire upon a sweating, 
tired angler, hooked to a _ muskellunge. 
Frantically he pulled and jerked the fish 
with his heavy tackle, but neither the rod 
nor line gave way. Eventually he tore the 
hook from the muskie’s mouth. 

“A plus B!”—I translated his words of 
disgust to mean, as he threw down his rod. 
“Your tackle was too light,” I volunteered, 
as he passed my boat. “The muskie broke 
loose.” 

“You're right,” said he. 
equipment next time.” 

ll. Frep B. ELtswortu. 


“T’'ll get heavier 





Laws and Conservation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One time while 
bass fishing on some lakes in the interior of 
Florida, a friend of mine took a trip to 
Crystal River to try the bass there, and upon 
his return told me with pride that he had 
taken over 200 bass in a week; also stated 
another angler caught over 300 bass, trolling 
on the Chassahowitzka River, in the same 
time. 

Just think of it, and what some of those 
fish must have weighed! It aroused my in- 
dignation, and I said: “All ‘hogs’ are not 
confined, but ‘fish hogs’ should be.” And 
naturally he took exception to my remarks. 

And just a few years ago, after reading 
about a Texas angler taking four bass that 
weighed 39% pounds, I thought of Florida, 
and suggested in one of my articles that 
laws be passed in that state at once to pro- 
tect the bass; to make it illegal to keep a 
bass under two pounds, and limit the daily 
catch to five; and that since many of the 
Florida lakes are about fished out, it would 
be a good plan to have an open and closed 
season. I do not know if the matter was 
ever acted upon. 

Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota were 
noted for bass and muskellunge fishing. 
Anglers from everywhere annually visited 
these states. Wisconsin was the most famous 
of the three—the greatest bass and muskel- 
lunge fishing place in the United States. 
Many prize-winning bass have been taken 
there and half the prize-winning muskel- 
lunge. The largest muskellunge in 1919, 
weighing over 51 pounds, was taken by an 
old guide of mine at Lac Vieux Desert. 

The fame of the Badger State has traveled 
to other climes. One time on a fishing expe- 
dition to the British West Indies I met a 
sportsman living there who was as familiar 
with the lakes of Wisconsin as I was. Over 
a quarter of a million people visit Wisconsin 
lakes each season, and a large percentage 
are anglers. 

Canada takes better care of her fish than 
we can. Up there is to be found the most 
wonderful trout, salmon, bass and musky 
fishing I know of. The French River, Lake 
Nippising, Kawartha Lakes, Point au Baril, 
Georgian Bay District, Algonquin Park. 
Muskoka Lakes, Rideau Lakes, Coburg and 
Lake of Bays are but a few of the many 
places that attract anglers. 

We don’t want to be compelled to go to 
other countries to fish. There is no neces- 
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Equipment that’s Sure to Satisfy 


ARS of use proves the real worth of Marble’s 
Outing Equipment—outdoor men who know place 
their faith in Marble’s gun sights and cleaners, axes, 
knives, compasses, etc. Most dealers sell Marble’s goods 
—if your dealer can’t supply you order direct. Ask for 


interesting catalog. 


Flexible Rear Sight.—Greatly 
improves every rifleman’s shooting 
—won’t break if struck. Fits all 
standard American rifles. Price, 
2 discs, $4.00. 


Jointed Rifle Rod.—Solid as 
1-piece rod—won’t wobble, bend 
or break. 26, 30, 36 in. long— 
brass or steel—in cloth bag. Give 
cal. and length. $1.25. 


Ideal Hunting Knife. All-pur- 
pose knife—finest steel—holds keen 
edge. Leather handle, 5 in. blade 
$2.75, 6 in. $3.00, 7 in. $3.25, 8 in. 
$3.50. Stag handle 75c extra. 
Prices include fine leather sheath. 
Add 10% war tax. 


Waterproof Matchbox.—Keeps 
matches bone-dry, even under 
water. Seamless brass, nickeled, 
size 10 ga. shell—quickly opened 
and closed in dark. Price 6oc. 


Rifle Cleaner.—Softest brass 
gauze washers thoroly clean with- 
out injuring finest rifle—attaches 
to any standard rod. Price 60c. 


Safety Pocket Axe.—Handiest 
tool made for outdoor men— 
guard folds into handle—blade 
finest steel. No. 2, Steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 6, selected hickory 
handle, $2.25. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


MARBLES equipment 


FOR EVERY HOUR 


ey" , IN THE OPEN 
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sitv for it, if propagation and conservation 
are carried on here the way it should be. 

I have always been an advocate of light 
tackle not only for sweet water angling, but 
light tackle for big-game sea angling as 
well. And with indomitable determination 
and perseverance I have worked for years to 
convert votaries of heavy tackle to the use 
of light tackle, but it has been a herculean 
task. The majority of people who go on 
an outing trip simply consider angling a 
pleasant diversion. They want to be sure 
of the fish, and so resort to heavy tackle. 
They are opposed to light tackle because the 
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use of it requires more skill, and they have 
not attained the necessary proficiency in 
angling, and do not care to. 

Fish deserve a square deal, and light 
tackle should appeal to anyone’s sense of 
sportsmanship. It is gratifying to state that 
I have received hundreds of letters from 
anglers who have changed to light tackle, 
so in a small way I feel repaid for my 
efforts. But I shall not be satisfied until all 
anglers use it. I look forward to the time 
when the weight and length of rods and 
strength of lines will be regulated by law. 

Ill. Frep Braprorp ELLSworTH. 


With the Goldens of ike High Sierras 


M. C. Kreider 


TOOK another trip into the golden trout 

country last summer—July 30th to Aug- 
ust 16th inclusive—and I had such a won- 
derfully good time that I thought perhaps 
the readers of Outdoor Life might be inter- 
ested to hear something about it, tho to “tell 
all” is a manifest impossibility. On the trip 
I added considerable to my knowledge of 
the fish and, incidentally, located two un- 
named lakes literally full of goldens, which 
ran up to 16 inches in length. These lakes 
are found at 10,800 feet, and are rarely 
visited, due to the lack of a regular trail 
and the roughness of the country. However, 
we, pioneering a way out, found it possible 
to reach them in a day and a half from 
railroad or auto. I shall be glad to direct 
the angling editor when he makes that long- 
promised Western pilgrimage. - Best of all, 
these fish were rising well to the fly, some- 
times even when the sun was on the water. 
One evening from 4 to 6 o’clock I took six- 
teen, none under a foot. These lakes, at 
the head of Kern River, are about twenty- 
five miles from Golden Trout Creek (the 
original golden stream, formerly Volcano 
Creek), and were probably planted many 
years ago by some prospector; it is possible, 
however, that the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion did the work. 

We traveled leisurely the length of Golden 
Trout Creek, fishing a little and ever won- 
dering at the numbers of goldens in this 
easily-fished and comparatively accessible 
stream. The trail is good, and is the direct 
route from the west to Mt. Whitney. Beauti- 
ful camping places abound in the numerous 
meadows, notably Whitney and Tunnel, yet 
the supply of fish, based on my observation, 
compares favorably with the early reports 
with which I am familiar, notably Stewart 
Edward Whites’ well-remembered chapter on 
the subject in that incomparable volume, 
“The Mountains.” 

The local conditions must, of course, be 
very favorable year after year to maintain 
the supply; and I suppose fishermen are 
more generally observing the limit nowa- 
days—thirty goldens per day. Again, there 











KERN LAKE, ELEV. 6,600 FT. 
Looking toward point where river enters it. The 
lake is merely a widening of the river, 

a half mile or so long 


are larger waters and larger fish along the 
route from either direction. On the Kern, 
where Golden Creek enters, the rainbow fish- 
ing is fine, and many “footers” and over will 
be taken. Coming in from the east, the 
Owen’s Valley side, one fishes Cottonwood 
Creek and the lakes first, with luck catching 
goldens as large as 4 or 5 pounds in the 
lakes, so that the smaller fish in Golden 





GOLDEN TROUT CREEK IN 








WHITNEY 


MEADOWS. ELEV. 9,500 FT. 


Trout Creek are only of passing intere-| 
As an illustration of the ease with which 
one catches them, we unpacked at 2 o’clock 
at the lower end of Whitney Meadow, and | 
had taken the limit and returned them to 
the water before 3 o'clock, fly-fishing the 
open meadow waters, and not being a quar- 
ter of a mile from camp at any time! The 
largest I caught, or saw, in the stream was 
about 10 inches long. The goldens of Cot- 
tonwood Creek are more highly colored than 
those in Golden Trout Creek. In Cotton- 
wood Lakes the rainbow and the belly strip, 
with the lower fins, are a very brilliant crim- 
son; the rainbow is, however, mottled with 
gold and olive. The beauty, surpassing and 
impossible of description, must be seen to 
be appreciated. If trout-fishing is, as the 
angling editor asserts, “the poetry of 
angling,” then fishing for golden trout is 
poetry set to music. 
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Fish Worms 


The time arrived, as most times do, 
for which I’d long been wishing, and * 
I climbed into my old duds, by gum, i 
and I went fishing. I took my high- 
priced bamboo rod (it cost me fourteen 
clinkers), a book of fancy bugs and 
slugs and sixteen pounds of sinkers; ! 
im @ lunch of cracknels, pop and pie and « 
i” embalmed chicken gizzard; and forty- 
‘leven kinds of hooks from double O 
“™ to izzard. 

i At peep o’ dawn I shook the sheets 
mt and hoofed it for the river; and many ‘ 
m times along the road I wished I owned ™ 
wi a flivver. Carbuncles sprouted on my ‘! 
“ feet, and nodes and other swellings, as i 
m down the dusty pike I ploughed past 
blistered barns and dwellings. Altho I : 
sprinted at the start, I petered to a 
hobble; and when I reached the river “ 
™ bank I scarce could wiggle, wobble. 
iL hooked a rubber June bug on and 
m Cast it in the channel; the line drew ™ 
wi taut and I pulled in a red shirt made “ 
m of flannel. And then I tried a helgra- 
™ mite imported from Nantucket; and 
im Sprung my wishbone towing in old Cap- 
tain Kidd’s coal bucket. The katydid : 
from Timbuctoo brought in a quick 
™ meal heater; a wheel chair from the 
m chocolate deep snapped up the sky blue : 
i’ Skeeter.” . 
nt All day I worked my patent flies and © 
™ lined the bank with brogans and rail- {: 
” road ties and chicken wire, rat traps 
and cans and pie pans. And when old 
Sol was sinking down behind the weep- 
ing willow and I was yearning for my 
oats, my coffee, pipe and pillow, the 
bushes parted at my side—I saw with 
blood a-tingle a farmer with a string 
of fish as long as this punk jingle. 

“What did you use for bait, kind 
sir,’ I mumbled all a-quiver. “Fish- * 
worms,” he said, and turned around 
and went on down the river. 
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THE WOMAN AND THE HEN 


There was a hen who used to lay 
A large and noble egg each day. 
“T’ll feed her twice as much again,” 
The woman said who owned the hen. 


“With twice the food she had before 


She’ll lay two eggs a day or more!” 
But, overfed, the hen grew fat, 

And laid off laying after that. 

The moral is—or so I view it— 
“Enough’s enough—don’t overdo it!” 
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Camp Outfits—Send postal for Catalog No. 16 


142 SOUTH 24th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A YOUNG OUTDOOR GIRL 


his will introduce to the members of The 
Campfire Miss Jane Watt Leisenberg of Iowa, 
one of the latest aspirants for membership in 
the Modern Knights of the Round Table. Miss 
June is but 3 years old, yet she is already an 
and a reader of the pictures in 


‘outdoor girl,’ 
She accompanies her father and 


Outdoor Life. 








inds me that when our little girl came she 
arly introduced to the outdoors, catching 
first trout when she was but 3, immediately 
ee which she was given a rod for her ‘ ‘very 
One of the angling editor’s prized pos- 
ions is a picture of a wee lassie standing in 
reek holding up a trout. That’s the way to 
n’em. In the language of Walt Whitman, 
.. iy breed a bully race of women yet. pi 



















mother on all their fishing trips, all of which |]: 














MAKE THE 





~ COMPANION 


4 1t takes you where the 
big fellows are 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. The Aerothrust will 
do all the rowing and let you do all the fishing. Could anything be fairer 
than that? Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the - backache 
and hand-blisters out of that long pull against the wind or current to where 


The Aerotfirust is an improvement on every other type 
Here's why :— 


First—The aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from submerged rocks, logs or weeds. 


Second—You never have to worry about depth of water. If you scratch bottom your 

propeller is in theair out of harm's way. The Aerothrust will take you anywhere it's damp. 

Third—You will get greater speed under all kinds of conditions than with the under- 
water propeller. 

Fourth—You are independent of piers and docks for landings—just run her nose right 
up on the beach. 

Fifth—When fishing you can navigate shallow streams without roiling up the water. 

Made in 3 and 5 H. P. sizes, Write today for prices. 


AEROTHRUST ENGINE CO. 


DEPT. O. L. LA PORTE, IND. 


“they are bitin’.”” 
of detachable motor. 
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The Angler’s Fireside 














Letter No. 805—It Is A Sturgeon 

Editor Angling Department :—Recently there 
was taken from the Cheyenne River south of 
Hot Springs, S. D., a fish, a picture of which I 
am forwarding you. Some say it is a gar, while 
others assert that it is a sturgeon. None were 
ever taken in this locality until this summer. 
This fish measured 18 inches, while two others 
taken measured 16. Fish is without jaws, its 
mouth being just a round hole on under side. 
Has “whiskers” like a bullhead. Would like 
your opinion as to this fish—W. E. P., S. D. 

Answer.—There is no question in my mind 
that your fish is a sturgeon, probably the shovel- 
nosed (Scaphirhynchus platorynchus), tho it 
might be the lake sturgeon, which I think im- 
probable, tho both species inhabit practically 
the same territory. At one time the fish was 
common in the Middle West, but with the pass- 
ing of the years and inconsiderate fishing, has 
become quite rare. Recently reports that the 
sturgeon has ‘“‘come back” have been received, 
and I for one hope it is true. While not a game 
fish, it is a food fish of importance. I saw one 
taken by Lake Michigan net fishermen some 
years ago that weighed 119 pounds. Before 
killed he kicked up quite a fuss in the net. I 
doubt if it is the part of wisdom to take an 
18-inch sturgeon from the water, at least until it 
again becomes numerous. So far as I know, it 
is harmless, not the feeder that one of the pikes 
is; therefore let it grow up. The so-called gar 
has a wicked mouth, saw-toothed, and does not 
look like the sturgeon.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 807—Those Jumping Bass 

Editor Angling Department:—I was very 
much interested in Mr. O. F’s. Letter No. 
754, in the September Outdoor Life, especially 
in his query about bass jumping out of the water 
after live minnows. The very same thing hap- 
pened to me last July, and the occurrence was 
the surprise of my life. It was during our last 
week of an unprecedented hot spell. The water 
was very warm, and for nearly a month fishing 
was at a standstill; the only fish caught were 
pulled out of deep water on live bait, and then 
only very few. I had anchored on a weed bed, 
and had made several casts out into deep water, 
when on the third cast in the same place my 
line back-lashed after it had gone out about 
forty feet. Something jumped clear of the water, 
and in the suddenness of it nearly jerked the rod 
from my hand, the back-lash preventing the line 
from running out. At the time I did not know 
what I had on, but while I was trying to un- 
tangle my line he (I say “he,” for afterwards it 
proved to be an 18-inch large-mouth) started to 
thrash the surface of the water. Fortunately he 
was well hooked, and I landed him. The peguliar 
thing about this was that for several weeks no 
bass had been taken on wooden plugs, or in the 
shallow waters; they refused to strike with any 
“wim or wigor,”’ and here is one that comes to 
the surface of about thirty feet of water, and 
can’t even wait for the minnow to reach him, 
but goes after it as if he hadn’t eaten anything 
for a year. He sure was the fightingest bass I 
ever had on. I am afraid that I am taking up 

















Letter No. 806—Eels 

Editor Angling Department:—I have always 
heard that eels won’t hatch in fresh water, but 
go to salt water in spawning time and return 
afterwards. A few years ago was fishing on 
the Potomac River about nine miles above 
Washington, and while seining for minnows we 
caught small eels by the hundreds. They were 
about three inches long and about as thick as a 
rye straw and almost transparent. They made 
excellent live bait. As this point is so far from 
salt water and above the Little Falls, where it 
is almost impossible for any fish to get over, I 
am inclined to think they were hatched close to 
where we found them. What do you think about 
it?——-A. Subscriber, Maryland. 

Answer.—I am inclined to doubt that your 
small eels were true eels. Says “‘American Food 
and Game Fishes’: ‘The common eel spawns 
in salt water, usually off the mouths of rivers, 
on mudbanks, to which they go in great numbers 
at the spawning time, which is in the fall. On 
these mudbanks the eggs are laid, fertilization 
takes place, and the young eels develop two or 
three months after hatching. At the beginning 
of the second spring these young find their way 
to the mouths of the rivers, which they ascend 
in incredible numbers. In these fresh water 
streams and lakes they remain until of adult 
size, when they return to the sea for spawning 
purposes. This seaward migration takes place 
in the fall, at which time large numbers are 
caught in traps. During this migration the eels, 
like the salmon and the shad, do not take any 
food. Having once reached the sea, they do not 
remain close to shore, but go out a distance to 
deep water, where the development of the_re- 
productive organs takes place very rapidly. This 
development is extraordinarily rapid when the 
immature state, in which the migrating eels are 
found, is considered; they probably become 
sexually mature within five or six weeks after 
reaching the sea. The spawning then takes 
place, after which both the old males and fe- 
males die, never returning to fresh water a sec- 
ond time. The very unusual rapid development 
of their reproductive organs has such an effect 
upon the system of the adult eels that they die 
soon after the act of reproduction. This is the 
reason that adult eels are never seen migrating 
up stream.” 

As the young remain a year and a half or so 
in salt waater after, it is impossible that the 
“minnows” you saw were eels. Perhaps they 
were lampreys—an entirely different animal and 
only remotely related to the eels. Always true 
eels have been a great mystery, and if space 
allowed it would be a pleasure to_ review the 
story from the ancient belief of the Greeks, who, 
puzzled to know the life history of the animal, 
said simply, “Jupiter is its father,” down to the 
latest man who writes in to say that he has dis- 
covered that the lamprey is the female eel! Such 
are the ways of men. We had rather believe 
that the hair snake is a dead horse-hair come to 
life than that it is a parasite on the grasshopper. 

W 


A SOUTH DAKUOLA STURGEON 


more space than I am rightfully entitled to. I 
know there are many others, but I wanted Bro. 
O. C. F. to know that “sometimes they do’— 
the ways of a fish are queer indeed. 
Answer.—Ordinarily bass take their minnows 
in the water where minnows live. Of course 
they do leap from the water to take insects, and 
this past season I saw a small-mouth leap twice 
in an effort to take a swallow that was just 
skimming the surface with its wings. I have 
had them jump for a lure before it struck the 
water, but the most of my fish have been taken 
in the water. As you say, there is no telling 
what a fish will do. In angling, one should 
seek to use baits or lures as those things act in 
ee rs course, that goes without saying.— 





Letter No. 808—What Can Be Done to Save 
Fresh Water Fish? 

Editor Angling Department :—The proper pro- 
tection of fresh water fish is a function to be 
exercised by the legislatures of forty-eight states. 
The average legislator is not apt to be a person 
of giant intellect, and is chosen usually, I be- 
lieve, to represent some special minority interest 
and is not elected to favor the passage of legis- 
lative acts that would benefit all the people of 
a state. 

To induce the legislatures of forty-eight states 
to pass almost identical acts, so that protection 
of fresh water fish might be of relatively uniform 
character thruout the country, would be a her- 
culean task and, insofar as can see, there is 
no prospect whatsoever that such uniformity of 
legislation can be brought about. Even should 
it prove possible to secure such protective laws, 
there would remain the problem of how to deal 
with the motorcyclist and the auto-camper, and 
this is a very real problem indeed, for this class 
violate the law constantly; seldom take out 
proper licenses; catch fish and shoot game as 
opportunity offers. It is impossible to have a 
game warden follow every motor-camping party, 
yet every motor-camper is a potential violator, 
at least, of state game laws, carries fishing 
tackle and some sort of firearm and is responsi- 
ble in a large measure for the lessening numbers 
of upland game and for the fished-out condition 
of trout or black bass waters quite distant from 
hamlet or village. 

The Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, called _a Fish Conservation Conference 
that met at Fairport, Iowa, on June 8th and 
continued in session until June 10th. Discussion 
followed discussion; many papers were read; the 
values of swamp land and shore areas, as breed- 
ing places, and as nurseries for young fish, were 
considered; the need of research stations was 
emphasized; there was a world of talk, a diar- 
rhoea of words, but a constipation of practical 
ideas. None seemed to stress the Opinion that 
the way to protect was to begin protecting; that 
the practical way to conserve fish, to foster 
aquatic resources so as to provide eventually an 


abundant supply of good food at low cost, we iq 
be to prevent (prohibit) the taking of fer le 
fish when large with roe. That would be tbe 
practical thing to do to start with. 

Probably, however, the final outcome of : :at 
conference will be a recommendation that a: di. 
tional research stations be established; sucli a 
recommendation would be approved probably, jor 
the establishment of research stations and hat>-h. 
eries means appropriations of public moneys and 
additional political patronage. The Congress of 
the United States could aid in protecting fresh 
water fish. If Congress would prohibit the im. 
port, possession or sale of caviar or of any 
canned or prepared fish eggs, including salmon 
roe, which is growing in popularity as a bait, 
such an act would be a very proper one, because 
it would be so eminently practical; but because 
it would mark a beginning of real conservation 
it will not be enacted, probably.—J. W. S. 

Answer.—Undoubtedly motor-driven vehicles 
have created a new situation, something that we 
must consider carefully Jest an injustice be done, 
Today it is possible for a man to travel from 
150 to 200 miles in a day, cross half a state and 
do business with rod and reel. Last season I 
fished a stream seventy-five miles from my home 
and was absent less than nine hours. What's 
the answer? I am free to admit that I do not 
know. When a man can cross half a state in a 
few hours, fish and return the same day, it bodes 
ill for the fish. Streams that yesterday were all 
but inaccessible, today lie just outside our home 
town. One stream I used to fish required two 
days of hard driving with horses and wagon; to- 
day it can be reached and fished all in one day. 
Comes reports that the stream is “fished out.” 
Shall we have a prohibitive county tax such as 
one correspondent suggests? It would work an 
injustice, inasmuch as the poor man or moder- 
ately circumstanced man would be deprived of 
his sport, while the lakes and streams would be 
preserved for the one able to pay. Doesn’t look 
just right to me. The motor-driven vehicle is a 
menace all right, as well as a great friend. I 
know full well how easy it is to evade the law 
with a fast car; I have seen it done. But a 
county tax will not help matters much, save that 
the law-abiding citizen will do as he now does, 
obey the law, while the other fellow, the fellow 
that today is destroying our fish and game, will 
remain just the sort of fellow that he is. This 
matter requires serious reflection. Stay your 
hand, brother; stay your hand. Just because 
your high-powered car will take you there and 
back, don’t play unfairly with the man who can 
go but once a year.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 809—Some Pike From Wisconsin 


Editor Angling Department:—I am sending 
you some pictures of pike taken by me while on 
a recent visit to the Badger State. That my 
wife is a fisherman the picture of her and the 
42-inch pike proves; and want to say in 
passing that it was rare fun to watch her when 
she caught it. I cannot tell whether or not it 
was a muskie or a pickerel, they look so much 








PIKE 


A WISCONSIN 


alike. If you will examine the picture of t 
string you will find that at least two are differe: 
fish, for they do not show any pickerel mar? 
ings and are of much lighter color. They we 
taken last Fourth of July near Briggsville, Wi 
and as “O. W.S.” is a Badgerite, this may i 
terest him.—W. S., Colo. 
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gainst a myriad of other lures — good, bad and indifferent, the . 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows won in a walk! 


In the 1921 prize fishing contest, held by the Fish & Game 
Protective Association of Southwestern Ohio (Cincinnati), for 
the largest black bass taken on artificial bait—seven of the nine, 


) od prize winners were taken on 
a, 


varinere mee AT Egg Pork Rind Minnows 


To a man who is not interested in angling this may not mean 
athing. But to the angler who has either to fool a super-educated 
bass or go fishless it should speak volumes. 


Anglers may be divided into two groups—those who know 
that the Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows ‘‘Bring Home the Bacon” 
and those who have yet to try them out. 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER, 4 or % 0z., $1.00 The boys around Cincinnati are mostly in the first group, 
Red, All White, or Red and White = p I = : 
but if you happen to be in the second group it is high time that you 
come to realize that you have been overlooking a big bet. 


A lure is either a good one or it isn’t. If it is a good one you 
( should use it and not fritter away your valuable time with any- 
LIVTLE RGTST Wagan, Wee ne, thing legs then the Dest. 





You, too, old timer, can get ’em if you use Al Foss Baits! 
Almost every dealer now has the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows. 


If ‘‘white corn’’ has made yours blind to his 
opportunities, either hunt up a “‘live one’’ or 
send us his name and we'll supply you direct. 


: ggz AL FOSS, 1724 Columbus Road. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Camping 


Trailer 


F. E. Brimmer 


TEYHE camping trailer is indeed the auto- 

camper’s castle. Indeed it is more: it 
is his ever-present domicile. In fact, the 
camping trailer is a movable home on wheels. 
With a trailer tagging along in the rear, 
unnoticed and forgotten, the motor camper 
simply banishes every care and is virtually 
a tourist. His car is not loaded with outfits, 
his running board is free from duffle, and 
unless he looks behind there is no evidence 
that the excursion is more than a touring 
trip. When meal-time or night comes, then 
the autocamper remembers with joy that his 
home is right behind his car. 

The camping trailer solves every prob- 
lem—tent, beds, stoves, illumination, food 
transportation and furnishings. With a 
trailer you are as independent as a feudal 
lord. Camping with a trailer is a matter 
of scientific precision, for everything was 
constructed to function for its purpose, and 
everything serves its purpose exactly. With 
a car outfit you have the opposite kind of 
autocamping equipment, for you have a 
home-made camp put together on your in- 
dividual ideas. . 

If the trailer was absolutely perfect and 
had no features that some campers dislike, 
then everybody would use trailers. And if 
everybody liked best to assemble just the 
kind of bed and tent, etc., that he felt was 
best for himself, then everybody would use 
a car outfit. So the choice between a trailer 
and a car outfit for camping is a personal 
matter for everyone to decide. More than 
that, certain trips and certain automobiles 
are better suited for trailing. If you intend 
to go thru hilly, mountain-road country, 
where the roadbed is treacherous and the 
pitches dangerous, then a trailer is out of 
the question; but most of us don’t take to 
climbing mountains with our cars, and where 
improved roads go you can pull your trailer 
with little apparent effort. 

One would not expect to pull a trailer, 
weighing 700 or 800 pounds, with a car that 
was only little more than twice as heavy as 
the trailing load. In other words, you need 
a heavy, or medium heavy, powerful auto- 
mobile. This does not mean a six-cylinder 
necessarily. There are a great many four 
cylinder cars that are pulling trailers suc- 
cessfully. I have found that gasoline con- 
sumption is increased from 4 to 10 per cent 
with a trailer. There is no way to determine 
whether oil or tires are used to any greater 
extent, but, of course, the slightly added 
power exerted must have a slight tendency 
to increase the depreciation of the tires and 
the consumption of lubrication. 

Nobody will say that a trailer puts too 
much of a strain on his car. In deciding 
between a trailer and a car outfit you must 
remember that when you are told that the 
trailer increases the consumption of gaso- 
line, say 5 per cent, this is considering the 
fuel burned by the average automobile. 

Remember that a mule can pull much more 
than he can carry. The same is true of 
your automobile. So it makes little differ- 
ence in actual gas consumption whether you 
burden your car with a 400-pound outfit, 
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THE ROOF OF THIS TRAILER REMAINS PERMANENTLY IN POSITION, 
THE BED-SHELVES FOLDING UPWARDS 


carried in and on your automobile, or pull 
an 800-pound trailer. Both experience and 
the laws of physics will bear me _ out. 
Figured from the standpoint of increased 
cost in the operation of your car, the trailer 
will not cost any more than a car outfit that 
is half as heavy carried in the tonneau and 
on the running board. 

There are three standard objections to a 
camping trailer: one is the difficulty of back- 
ing, second the limited space afforded, and 
the other is the bugaboo of increased run- 
ning expenses and the lug on the car when 
in hilly country. In the first place one can 
reverse with a trailer if he will always re- 
member to judge where the trailer is going 
by the position of his rear wheels. That is, 
to back around a corner with a trailer you 
must first get the trailer going as you want 
it by causing the rear wheels of your car to 
throw in the opposite direction. There is 
one thing to remember, and the rest is prac- 
tice: turn your front wheels in the opposite 
direction that you want the car to go until 
the trailer starts, then right your automobile. 














But you back up but little. And remember 
the thousands of commercial trailers in use; 
if this backing bugaboo was so serious they 
would not be a success. And if you don’t 
want to back your outfit, unhook the draw- 
bar of the trailer and turn it by hand—an 
easy task. 

The second popular objection, of limited 
space afforded by a trailer, is not a real ob- 
jection at all. The roof over your heads is 
plenty large enough—nobody at the start 
expecting any surplus room. And in fair 
weather your dining room and kitchen and 
living room are not inside your trailer neces- 
sarily, but out in the fresh air under the 
shade of a tree. You always have your auto- 
mobile for a second “room,” too. Most car 
outfits will present the same lack of space 
that any trailer does. Nor will I admit that 
that is a real limitation that hampers living 
quarters in any camping trailer that I have 
ever seen. If you want more room than the 
trailer itself affords, for large numbers of 
people, say six or eight, then take an extra 
tent and accommodations. 





IN A TRAILER IT IS POSSIBLE TO HAVE MANY CONVENIENCES— 
EVEN A KITCHENETTE 
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THE GABLED ROOF INSURES THE PROPER SHEDDING OF RAIN 


The third popular objection, viz., that the of 8-ounce army duck treated with Preservo, 


trailer is too much of a load for your car, 
has already been disproved, provided you 
use a heavy, powerful car. Indeed there 
will not be any more strain when pulling a 
good trailer than when using a car outfit. 

If a camping trailer looks good to you, 
do not hesitate. I believe that this outfit 
will prove more and more popular every 
year. It is like buying a completely built 
and furnished bungalow, compared with ob- 
taining the parts independently and building 
the house for yourself. The trailer is the 
ready-built and furnished home, the car out- 
fit the home you build for yourself. 


The following descriptions and the illus- 
trations will give the reader a general knowl- 
edge about various camping trailers: I have 
found that it takes us about ten minutes to 
set up housekeeping with the Auto-Kamp 
Trailer, and I believe that this in general 
will be found true of every make. In other 
words, it is not a long and tedious task to 
open and set up a camping trailer. The 
tent of this particular outfit is heavy khaki 
duck, treated with Preservo, and is abso- 
lutely waterproof, fitting over a frame in the 
wall tent style, giving a ground space 7x12 
feet, and having two stormproof bobbinet 
windows. 

Some have objected to a trailer on the 
ground that it must follow in a cloud of 
dust made by the car, and consequently have 
believed it impossible to keep a trailer dust- 
proof. I have found that a special tar- 
paulin cover, secured below a special dust 
molding, keeps out upper-air dust, and the 
construction of floor and sides does the rest. 
One need not hesitate concerning any good 
trailer because it runs in a cloud of dust. 

When opened, the two double beds in our 
outfit are 48x72 inches; straps keep the bed- 
ding in place. Mattresses, four pillows, a 
curtain dividing the room into two equal 
parts, and beds with excellent resilience 
make up the bedroom: features. And a 
ler is more used as a sleeping room than 
ior any other purpose. 

‘he rear gate forms a convenient step 
wien dropped; the side panels are'12 inches 
1, and the body dimensions 48x76 inches. 


ited under the floor is the ice box, which 
eadily accessible whether the trailer is 
or closed for the road. There is a 
I compartment alongside the ice box. 
! h compartment is 28x14x8 inches. The 


’-bar of this trailer is specially made for 
particular make of car you drive, and 
ost efficient. The net weight is about 
pounds. When stripped of its camping 
t, this trailer becomes a half-ton com- 
ial trailer. Besides the equipment men- 
d, you have a two-burner gasoline stove, 
ng table, hanging shelf, electric lighting 
t for interior, and a tail light. 

ie Kamprite Trailer has a tent covering 


with well-sloped sides for rain-shed. The 
height above floor is 6 feet 4 inches, length 
7 feet 3 inches, over-all width 11 feet 4 
inches, minimum head room over beds at 
eaves 30 inches. The windows are linen 
bobbinet. The frame is of wood, and sup- 
ports the tent without guys. 

The two double beds are regular link fab- 
ric and helical spring type; mattresses are 
2 inches thick, and strapped to springs. 
Extra equipment is composed of center di- 
viding curtain, gasoline stove, clothes ham- 
mocks and incidentals. 





The body is 7 feet long, 4 feet wide, side 
boards 12 inches, thickness of floor boards 
1% inch. This outfit, ready for the road, 
weighs 625 pounds. The roof of the canopy 
is not peaked, but flat where you expect the 
ridge. The tent walls do not extend below 
the body to the ground. 

The Adams Folding Motorbungalo is 
unique in that it does not fold down as most 
trailers do, but may be said to simply fold 
in at the sides. There are windows on all 
sides and cupboards accessible from inside 
or outside. The two beds have National 
springs and mattresses. There is a great 
deal of room in this trailer for carrying extra 
luggage inside, as the roof stays at the same 
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height, packed or opened out for a camp. 
The clearfloor area is 4x7 feet, all standing 
room. 

Dimensions of the opened outfit are 7x12 
feet ground space, height 6 feet 2 inches. 
Standard equipment is a kitchenette, con- 
sisting of fountain water tank, ice box, 
shelves, rear step and support, electric light- 
ing outfit. Special equipment may be or- 
dered extra. The weight of this trailer is 
650 pounds. The stripped trailer may be 
used for commercial purposes when not 
camping. 

The Union Trailer is built in two sizes, 
the smaller for two people only, and re- 
sembling nothing so much as a miniature 
prairie schooner of the old days, the larger 
camping trailer being suitable for family use. 

The tent over this larger outfit is 7x12 
feet on the ground, and the material is prac- 
tically 12-ounce army duck, waterproofed 
with Robeson’s Preservo. The tent fastens 
to the hardwood frame by fasteners, in some- 
what the same manner that the curtains are 
secured to your car top. There are two 
storm windows protected by bobbinet. A 
curtain divides the tent into two dressing 
and sleeping rooms. The two sagless beds 
are each 84x44 inches, and have fluff-felt 
mattresses. The body of this trailer is 84x44 
inches, the sideboards 9 inches, and the 
flareboards 5 inches; the rear drops down. 

Standard equipment consists of electric 
lights and tail light, folding gasoline stove, 
coffee pot, folding fry pan with cover, sugar 
and coffee containers, folding table. There 
is also an ice and food compartment. 

The Chenango Trailer has a frame for its 
tent, made of steel tubing instead of wood; 
the tent does not come below the level of 
the body—that is, the walls do not reach to 
the ground. Neither does the trailer fold 
down when packed, being raised permanently 
as high as the car top. It has a built-in ice 
box at the front, a kitchen cabinet, and a 
kitchenette 244x4 feet, with galvanized iron 
top converging towards the roof, from which 
emerges a 5-inch stovepipe. There is a glass 
window above the kitchenette. 

This trailer is described as an auto bunga- 
low, and has many lockers, locker seats, 
folding table, electric lights, gasoline stove, 
two double beds, etc. When folded and 
ready for the road it is 7x5 feet and weighs 
850 pounds. 

The Auto-Tour Trailer has the regular 
wall tent of canvas over a frame with a 
gable, and the walls extend clear to the 
ground. The two double beds are equipped 
with mattresses, pillows and blankets. There 
is a gasoline stove and an ice box. There 
is considerable folding furniture with this 
outfit—table, chairs, etc. 

The Curtis Trailer is not merely a tent 
set up over a frame, but a tent home with 
roof of double canvas, having a screen door, 








A FEATURE OF THIS OUTFIT 











IS THE EXTENDED CANOPY, 
WHICH FORMS A PORCH 
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Why do 
women like 
pipe-smokers? 


We asked many women. One said: “Be- 
cause a man who thinks things out, does 
them and goes all the way thru with any- 
thing he starts generally smokes a pipe if 
he smokes at all—and nearly always he does 
smoke.” 


Another replied: “A pipe smoker is more 
of a home man, it seems to me. There is 
no better picture of contentment than a man 
smoking a pipe in his home after the day’s 
work is done.” 


“He is more honest, more reliable, more 
manly,” said another—but she was rather 
young. 


There were many reasons given by the 
fair ladies—some of them not very powerful 
from a logical viewpoint. 


And just to show that woman is not the 
only illogical of the two sexes, we asked a 
number of men why they liked the tobacco 
they smoked. One said it was strong enough 
for him; another said it was mild enough 
for him—and they were smoking the same 
brand. All of them had some more-or-less 
indefinite reason for liking a certain tobacco, 
but putting that feeling 
into words was difficult. 
old Edge- 


smokers—our 










Even our 
worth 

best friends—have diff- 
culty in telling why 
like Edgeworth. 
“Tt is a friendly, friend- 
that 
just suits me,” was 


they 


making tobacco 
the best answer we 
Just 
There’s 
the whole thing. 
But 
doesn’t suit every- 
= body. Out of 
every hundred pipe smokers there may be 
one or two who couldn’t get supreme satis- 


could get. 


suits me! 


Edgeworth 


faction out of Edgeworth. 


Nevertheless, we would like to send any 
pipe-smoker free samples of Edgeworth. 


If you will send us your name and address 
on a postcard, we will forward samples of 
Edgeworth, Ready-Rubbed and Plug Slice, 
and there is no tag attached, “Send money 
if you like it.” The samples are free and 
postpaid. Address your card to Larus & 
Brother Company, 39 South’ 2lst St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 

















CAMPING CAR BODY THAT FITS 


three screened windows and a very home- 
like appearance. The beds do not fold flat 
when trailing, but stand vertical when the 
outfit is closed, thus forming two walls, be- 
tween which is a great deal of packing 
space. The weight is 600 pounds. There 
is an ice box, stove, table, and the Way Sag- 
less Spring Beds are equipped with mat- 
tresses. 

It would be impossible to give every last 
detail of every camping trailer built, be- 
cause several have been put on the market 
only this spring, while others have been 
changed and improvements made. The sen- 
sible thing is to look over all the various 
trailers carefully and select the one that 
meets exactly your requirements. The ad- 
vertising matter supplied by these concerns 
will give the technical details for which 
space is lacking in this department. Trailers 
of which I have no late information, but 
which are worthy of careful consideration, 
are: Hi-Speed Trailer, F. P. Lyon Trailer, 
Marx Trailer, Cozy Trailer, Hesse Trailer. 
If there are any others the editor would 
appreciate an opportunity to investigate their 
merits and describe them in this department 
at a later date. 

There are a great many built-over car 
bodies used for camping, most of which are 
constructed by the owners. Indeed, one won- 
ders what he will see next in the line of 


ANY STYLE OF PASSENGER CAR 


camping cars. There has recently been con- 
structed a commercial camping car that is 
not a trailer, but which, nevertheless, should 
be included in this number. This is the 
Kampkar. This outfit resembles in appear- 
ance and weight the Ford Sedan, and is 
virtually a camping body built for the Ford 
“T” chassis. The body is made from sea- 
soned poplar, all joints have pressed steel 
corner angles, panels, and doors of 44-inch 
stock, and the body is light in weight, while 
powerful and sturdy. 

There is a 14gallon gasoline tank, an 
8-gallon water tank, ice box, folding table 
22x49 inches, two-burner gasoline stove, 
Wearever cooking utensils in family size, 
tableware, electric lights, and instrument 
board with map pockets. 

The beds, extended, are 42x75 inches, with 
4-inch Marshall Springs and 2-inch padding. 
There are lockers everywhere about this out- 
fit; under front seat, end lockers, bed lock- 
ers, etc. The front seats are 24x42 inches, 
with 4-inch Marshall Springs and 2-inch 
padding. The seat backs are removable and 
mounted on steel springs. The floor space 
(beds down) 22x57 inches, and the step- 
down at rear is 9 inches lower than thie 
floor. Side seats are 24x75 inches, the body 
width (closed) 63 inches, and the body 
width (beds down) 9 feet, while the length 
also is 9 feet. The top is oiled duck, and 














A ROOMY, COMFORTABLE ite ee WEIGHING LESS THAN A FOR 
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eight of the body is 600 pounds. To 
the beds, the backs of the side seats 
« outward, and this outer part of each 
is protected by a canvas compartment, 
like the ordinary camping trailer. 
e Livabout is designed in various styles 
sizes to fit all makes and sizes of pas- 
senver cars and speed wagons, being a ver- 
tile camping body with a great many con- 
ences. This camping body has _ two 
double spring beds, gasoline stove, ice and 
food compartments, cupboard, sink, kitchen 
ind dining tables, bath tub, emergency toilet, 
hot and cold running water and various 
lockers and closets, two clothes closets 
special for coat and trouser hangers. Dome 
lights, wired from the battery, afford excel- 
lent illumination at night. 

A unique feature of this camping outfit is 
the fact that the equipment, with the excep- 
tion of the beds, is built into two cabinets 
or camp units that fit between the back seat 
and the rear doors of the body. Since these 
cabinets are removable, and since the back 
seat may be either moved farther toward the 


rear or entirely removed, this camping body | 


may be made to serve as a light delivery 
wagon. When the rear seat is merely pushed 
back, the two cabjnets having been removed, 
and two auxiliary seats set up, you have a 
seven-passenger car. 
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Ode to a Trout 
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Vost graceful of created things, a 
Whose h yas 1 der brook, tm 
ose home was in yonder brook, w 
= [was sport for me, but death for you, ™ 
When you ’rose to my feathered 
hook. = 
R , it 
Hut a moment ago you swam in peace, w 


A beautiful thing to see; 
{nd now you are dead, your innocent 
life 
Put out and destroyed by me. 
Was it because I lacked for food? 
No, but to feel the thrill 
‘hat Man, the Beast, demands of his 
prey 
In his untamed lust to kill. 
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or this ignoble deed, mayhap, 


_ I'll sometime have to pay. i 
may not be held guiltless on ti 
The Final Reckoning Day! _ 

Wm. Hickox. " 
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Successful Everywhere 


Mullins “V” Bottom Boat 


All over the world the Mullins “V” is giving genuine 
service to hundreds of satisfied owners. Comfort- 
able for racing or cruising. Unpleasant rolling, 
pounding and plunging is eliminated by the “V” 
shaped steel bottom. Dependable power is supplied 
by the finest marine engines. Develops more speed 
per H.P., with less gasoline, than a round bottom. 
Light draft—ideal for use near shoals or shallows. 


MULLINS cant sink 
CANT SINK 
Airtight compartments, fore and aft, make every 
Mullins absolutely unsinkable. Puncture-proof steel 
hull. No seams to open or be calked—steel hulls 


can’t warp, rot, waterlog or leak. Lasts a lifetime. 
No boathouse needed—low upkeep. 


Over 75,000 in use. Used by U.S. and foreign gov- 
ernments. Designed by foremost naval architects— 
built by the world’s largest boat manufacturers— 
recognized leaders for 25 years. Write today for 
catalogs of power boats, rowboats and canoes—free 
on request. 











Mullins 14-foot “Prince” Rowboat—Airtight compartments fore and 


O) aft make it unsinkable. Puncture-proof steel hull. Thousands in 
nse for years. Low price—low upkeep. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


BOAT DEPARTMENT 
646 DEPOT ST. SALEM, OHIO 
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The Shannon Twin Spinner 


Eve rybody knows 
the number we turn out it looks like everyone 
was using it. 
you hav 
enable you to fish with ease in any kind of 


weeds, 
catches 
catches 
waters 


There 


will say 
of it yY 
fied. Mz 
Also nat 





Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


WILL 
“The F 
catches 
hog too 


No doubt this is true, 


thousanc 


sport. F 
65 fine small mouth bass in one day and re 
turned all but half a dozen. 
tournament caster says he gets so much en 


joyment 


doesn’t care whether he gets any fish or not, 


but he g 


fish or sport or both Jamison’s Fly Rod 
Wiggler is sure to please you 
easily on any ordinary fly rod and lift without 


a splash 
or imita 
get the 


Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, 


Re 


now, 


All White 


1% in.; 


65c e 


Jami 
is so sof 
smoothl 
lash is 


strong and durable and gives splendid ser- 
vice. We 
best line 
No. 4, 16 lb. test. 
No. 5, 12 Ib. test. 





is no other 
many fish as the Shannon. 


H. 


the Shannon, and from 


But if you have not used it 
e a great joy awaiting you. It will 


and make 
Many fine 


lilies, stumps or snags 
that will open your eyes. 
have been made with this bait in 
that had been thought fished out. 
bait that will catch as 
Try it and you 
so, too. Order now while you think 
our money back if you are not satis- 
ide with Red, White or Yellow Fly. 
ural Buck tail 


Price, each, 85 cents 


DILG, famous authority, says: 
ly Rod Wiggler is too good. It 
too many fish. It gives the fish 
big a chance.”’ 

but there are tens of 
is of men who enjoy fishing for the 
‘or instance one wrote that he took 


A world famous 


from watching the bait work he 


ets plenty. So if you are after either 


They cast 
or strain on the rod. No substitute 
tion will do this, so be sure that you 
original. Eight lifelike patterns: 
Red Side Min 
Perch, All Yellow, 
Three sizes Trout, 
in.; Large, 21% in. 


Four in vest pocket box, $2.60 


-d Head, Yellow 
and All Red 
Small Bass, 134 


ach. 








JA PECIAL 


DESIGNED FOR CASTING 

Wooden Minnows 
50 Yds. 16 Ib. Test, 
No. 4 










son's Special Silk Casting Line 

t and flexible and runs cff the reel so 
y and evenly that the dreaded back 
to a large degree eliminated. It is 


positively guarantee it to be the 
that can be had at any price. 

For casting plugs, 50 yds. $1.20 
For lighter lures, 50 yds. 1.00 





Send for our catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Weedless Hooks, Etc. 

















Dept. D, 736 South California Ave. 
Chicago Illinois 
er 
Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Camping and Woodcraft 


Claude P. Fordyce, Editor. 








Where to Hike 


I have had considerable experience in taking 
short hikes about home with an outfit carried 
on my back. This summer a friend and I want 
to take a two or three weeks’ hike in a region 
different from this state we live in. Where 
would you suggest that we ! M. Hamp- 





son, Kansas City, Mo. 

Answer.—Knapsack trips enable one to enjoy 
absolute independence and to get into regions 
where the ordinary traveler never goes. With 
a proper pack carrier in the form of a knapsack 


and an outfit boiled down to the minimum, the 
sport does not partake of the nature of a pack- 
horse excursion, which some people seem to 
think one takes when he carries his own outfit. 


Outfit for such trips is fully described in Tour- 
ing Afoot—a book ee by this magazine. 
Undoubtedly the } National Parks offer the best 


fields for knapsack trips. There one gets un- 
usual scenery at its best; he is never far from 
supply points which cater to the regular tourists, 
and the National Park Service has booklets of 
information and maps concerning each of the 
parks. Getting away from the main traveled 
road is an experience which few travelers are 


able to enjoy, and a system of trails to the lesser 


known (but not the less attractive) “back coun- 
try’ is being established in the larger parks, 
such as Yellowstone. Glacier Park is oeinasity 
a place which can be visited only by tollowing 
trails afoot or horseback, due to its rugged 
alpine characteristics. The writer spent three 
weeks in Glacier Park, covering 200 miles, and 
most of this at timberline. The Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, seventy miles northwest of 
Denver, is a hiker’s paradise, and one could 


spend several summers before getting acquainted 
with all that this park offers. Another advant- 


age is that fishing is best when you get away 
from the “Main Street’? of the wilderness. No 
hunting is allowed in the Nationai Parks. On 
a hike trip in the Yellowstone I secured a won- 
derful album of wild animals photos just be- 
cause I traveled noiselessly and off the traveled 
roads. 

Until you get accustomed to carrying a pack 
the trip is hard work breaking in new muscles, 


especially of the neck, but such an outing brings 
one home in the pink of physical perfection, and 
is certainly worth the efforts. 


A New Shelter Tent 


Having just read your answer to Harold Jones 


in the March issue, and thinking others of your 
many readers may be interested in the subject 
of home tent-making, I am enclosing in detail a 


and used with 
of being light 
while taking up 


I have designed, made 
has the advantage 
and waterproof, 


shelter tent 
satisfaction. It 
and inexpensive 
small space 


Get the the 


sheeting 


widest unbleached in 








Side Wall 





4ft. 


market (90 inches), and as the extreme len; 
of pattern is 112 —— sew on a Strip 24 i 
wide to allow for seam and hem. Cut out 


per detailed plan enclosed, and seam and hem as 
indicated. Get six iron rings 1% inch in diar 
ter and one about 2% inches ; attach as i 
cated with a piece of tape 6 inches long passed 
thru the ring and sewed to the edge after he: 
ming with one end inside and the other out 
(except in the case of the large ring). Get 
pound each sugar of lead and powdered a 
(raw), dissolve together in about 7 gallons 
boiling water (use a wooden vessel and be car 


ful to avoid inhaling the fumes), let solutior 
stand over night and then draw off the liquid 
without distirbing the sediment; put completed 
tent in this liquid and let stand over night 


wring tent lightly and set up to dry, as this will 
prevent it drying or shrinking out of shape. This 
solution does not change the appearance, 
ture or weight of the tent, but renders it abs 
lutely waterproof and very nearly fireproof. 


tex- 


Such a tent will accommodate a_ full-sized 
blanket bed and give head-room and be com- 
fortable for two or even three men. The co 
should not exceed $3.50, and the weight should 





be about 3% pounds. I have often rolled mi 
up and carried it in a No. 8 creel. 

In setting up, use two small poles about 10 
feet long outside the tent and thru the larg 
ring at peak with a small limb left long enough 


to engage the ring, slant poles back at lower 
end and put them in a strain to hold up and 
forward against the pegs at the ground. Peak 
may be tied up to limb or tree, above and 
front of tent, if desired.—J. Hamer, Cer 
tralia, Wash. 








‘ 
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Side elevation below shows tent set up. 
Inside dimensions on ground 5x7 feet. 


Height at peak, 5% feet ; height at hips 
(head room), about 2 feet. 
° 
cs 
Front 


Flap 






Side Wall 













5ft. 


Back Wall. 








Detailed Plan of Hamer’s Shelter Tent—Scale 14 Inch to the Foot 


lace D on E, F on G, 
Run a 1l-inch hem from A to B 
Sew small iron rings at C, D, G, 
Sew large ring outside at A. 

Sew tap« 


and 


H and X 


and seam together DO and 
so on around to 
(after hemming). 


loops (or rings) at two hips marked O. 


FOG. 


(Manufacturing rights reserve: 
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Autocamping Editor, Outdoor Life:—I have 
reading with a great deal of interest your 
cle in Outdoor Life regarding automobile 
mping, and especially your description of the 
irious tents and other outfits that are being 
nufactured for this purpose. I hope to get 
vay for a trip of this kind this coming year, 
i this will be my first experience of this kind. 
am not familiar with the various available out- 
and as the summer is still some distance 
way, I should like to send for the various cata- 
vs of the various manufacturers, and take my 
ime in selecting the equipment which seems 
st suited to my needs. Doubtless you have a 
record of the addresses and names of various 
itfits of this kind, and I should greatly appreci- 
ate it if you could find time to let me have a 
Bet of these, so I might write them for litera- 
re—H. V. M., Chicago. 
“Answer.—This letter is given in full because 
is typical of dozens of letters received by the 
editor. Since I could not possibly take time to 
ist the hundreds of equipment builders, especially 
when no specific outfit is stated, I advise that 
the best way to get in touch with manufacturers 
is to study the advertisements in ths magazine, 
writing to those in which you are specially in- 
terested. As time goes on my department will 
cover every item and article built for autocamp- 
ing, all new improvements, new devices, etc. 
All manufacturers have illustrated catalogs and 
folders that will prove helpful. I am always 
glad for prospective autocampers to take plenty 
of time in making a selection, and will gladly 
advise on specific needs.—Editor. 


Autocamping Editor, Outdoor Life:—Is there 
a car body built specially for camping to fit on 

Ford or Reo chassis? If so, please give me 
the name and address of same with description. 
H. H. H.—Wis 

Answer.—Yes, there is at least one such car 
body built, to my knowledge, and there may be 
many others that will appear, as equipment of 
this kind is being built all the time and a new 
device keeps appearing every week. The Kamp- 
kar, described in the May Department, ought to 
interest you. This was pretty well described, 
and so I will simply call your attention to the 
May Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


Autocamping Editor, Outdoor Life :—Please 
ulvise what articles would be required for a 
party of four on a two weeks’ camping trip in 
rthern Michigan this summer. Please give 
ing outfits per person, camp utensils, tent, 
We intend to camp in July. 

Answer.—Following is a grub list that may 
prove helpful: 

Rat ion list per man per week : 





acon 2 Ibs. Potatoes 6 Ibs. 
rt 1 Ib. Prunes, etc. 1 Ib. 
Jeans Y, lb. Rice ¥% Ib. 
Cornmeal 1 Ib. Sugar 1 Ib. 
Coffee Y, |b. Sweets, etc. 1 Ib. 
Lard 4 |b. Tea 1 oz. 
Meat (fresh) or Tomatoes, etc. 1b. 

Fish 3 lbs. Wheat Flour 4 lbs. 
Milk 4 qts. Baking Powder 
Oatmeal 4 Ib. Bread Salt 
Clothing for your party should be about as 
Ows: 


Underclothing, two pairs, medium wool 

Breeches, soldier type, waterproof 

Shirts, two, woolen 

Coat, same material breeches 

Leggings, or puttees, or high socks, wool 

Cap or soft hat 

Footwear, moccasin boots; at least one pair 
rubber boots in party 

Wool sweater or vest 

Incidentals, handkerchiefs, raincoats, etc. 
regard to tent, see the February number 

his department where all styles were covered. 
) utensils have also been listed in a previous 

ber, and at a later time, likely before you 
start, I shall devote the whole space to 

p Cookery and Utensils.—Editor. 


FREE SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE OF 
QUIPMENT 
he editor of this department, beginning with 
ruary, received a volume of mail that was 
nishing from hundreds, which grows now 
thousands, who are going to autocamp this 
ner—many for the first time. They all ask 
uggest outfits or something about equipment, 
so the editor has arranged a list, or rather 
outline, of all equipment, in a clear, or- 
‘fashion that will help you make your selec- 
of just what is right. This is free for the 
ng. It covers tents, tent-beds, camping 
ers, beds, clothing, food and cooking, camp- 
conveniences, and ought to assist you. 
ise send 2c stamp for postage to Outdoor 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 






























































MARTIN AUTOMATIC REEL 


When your trout, bass, pike or muskie strikes, the fun in fishing 
reaches its climax. Are you going to land him? Which one of his bag 
of tricks will he spring next? These are some of the thoughts that go 
flashing through your mind. 

The Martin Automatic Reel helps to bring this fun to a happy 
ending. Faster than hand or eye, just as fast as the gamest fi 





| 
Trolling with a 











fish, it 






plays its part. 

It is the lightest, strongest, fastest and most compact of automatics, 
It enables you to use lightest of tackle that registers every movement of 
your fish and adds to the fun. Built to stand the gaff. All working 
parts covered. Nothing to shake loose or rattle. 

If you want more sport in fishing; want to land more fish, try a 
Martin Automatic Reel. Made in four sizes to cover all kinds of fishing. 





Send for catalog describing each size, the 
features of each reel and giving prices. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL COMPANY 
MOHAWK, N. Y. 


























GET OUT IN THE OPEN 


WITHA 


METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFIT 


Know the joys of long, restful sleep out of doors--the vim 
and vigor--the fit feeling--makes you glad you’re alive--but 
be sure that you get well-made equipment--a tent that is 
RAINPROOF--a cape that will keep you dry and above all 
a sleeping pocket that is so well constructed that warmth is 
asure thing. In other words 


* — SS . 

The Sleeping Pocket Packs 8x8 et Metro olitan 
x25 in. Weighs 12 pounds 

Recommended by thousands of 


7 
Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Equipment 


Fishermen, Automobilists, Yachts- 
men, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest 
Services and Woodsmenas the most 
practical and dependable for out- 
door use, ig 


Write for illustrated folder a: 4 


METROPOLITAN AIR <* = 
GOODS co. saunaie Auto welicien the Running Board The ; Perfection Cape Packs 8x4 


ATHOL - - - MASS. Packs 8x8x30 in. Weighs 26 pounds xl4¢ in. Weighs 19 ounces 
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This Practical 


SIGHTING 
COMPASS 


With 
Luminous 
Dial 

Is Now 


Offered 








No Sportsman’s Outfit Complete 
Without It 
Can be used by anyone engaged in outdoor ac- 
tivities where direction finding instruments are 
required. Spor.smen, Hunters, Campers, Boy 
Scouts, Tourists, Engineers, Surveyors and 
others who spend time in the open will find this 
compass a necessary part of their equipment. 


Manufactured for the United 
States Government 


For use overseas—at several times the price it 
is being offered to you 


An Accurate Compass 


With heavy Brass Bronze Case, equipped with 
hinged cover, a slot opening provides means of 
sighting and determining direction accurately. 
A polished mirror is attached to inside cover 
which reflects dial of compass when sighting, 
without lowering instrument from the eye. 
The compass is 2inches in diameter and marked 
every 5 degrees, and numbered every 20 de- 
grees. Luminous arrows distinguish all di- 
rections easily in the dark, 


These Compasses are all New 
Equal to many, retailing from $10.00 to $15.00 


Our Price$ “p00 


Postage Paid Anywhere 
in the U. S. and Canada, _——— 
complete with instructions 


Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory 
Mail Your Order Today 


Outdoor Specialties 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


P. O. Box 124 Dept. C U.S.A. 














A COMPLETE FISHING OUTFIT 
Endorsed and used by the Best Fishermen Every where. 


Only 23 in. long; 124 in. unjointed. Easy running Alu- 
minum Reel; Adjustable Spring Drag; Special Topa Tip; 
Easy operating Screw Joint. Hollow Handle for setting 
upright in boat oarlock or ground. Very easily carried. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


Write for Booklet a 
Pe 
Ce at 
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The AMERICAN DISPLAY COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
For CASTING-TROLLING-STILL FISHING 












Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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ANBAMMUNITION 


Ballistics of the Shotgun 
Short Shells in Long Chambers 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
CHAPTER XV 


HEN breech-loaders were first made, 

brass shells only were used. The case 
was, of course, thin, sometimes very thin. 
Usually these cases fitted pretty tight, and 
if they did not the first shot, they soon ex- 
panded to a perfect fit of the chamber. 
Logically the cone was made to fit the case, 
and it, too, would be a very slight obstruc- 
tion. The only chamber problem before the 
gunmaker was to give the chamber walls 
enough taper so that the shells would extract 
easily. 

Even then, however, shorter shells than 
those for which the gun was chambered were 
sometimes used, and this eventually led to 
beveling off the sharp edges of the cone so 
that it would not cut such shot as might 
come in contact with it, by reason of using 
a case too short for the chamber. Shortly 
paper cases came in. The paper case was 
much thicker than the brass, and was in- 
tended to remedy the extraction trouble 
sometimes found with brass cases. The 
chamber was therefore enlarged, which left 
a considerable cone obstruction. It soon be- 
came apparent to the gun manufacturers that 
the cone was a problem that would have to 
be solved, and they began to make the sec- 
tion leading from chamber into barrel longer 
and more gently beveled. With the advent 
of smokeless powder the cone developed a 
function peculiarly its own, but this has 
been sufficiently treated under the chapter on 
cones. 

One way or another, by means of one 
scheme or another, with one taper of cone 
or another, the gun builders mastered the 
cone to their complete satisfaction. They 
took an inordinate pride in the feat. 
Eventually they made it known that their 
particular gun would handle any sort of a 
shell, long or short, with equal facility and 
equal results. They reminded us of an old 
chap we used to know who took the same 
sort of pride in his ability to run on all 
fours, like a horse. He challenged the world 
to beat him on all fours, and found no one 
to match him, but he wouldn’t run against a 
man who stood erect. Every gunmaker’s 
cone could beat that of anyone else, but 
nobody thought of pitting it against a gun 
which had no cone. 

Shooters took it for granted that the gun 
manufacturers were quite correct in the 
statement that it didn’t make any difference 
what length of shell was shot from the gun, 
and they got the habit of using the length 
of case that was most convenient, paying no 
attention to what the gun might be cham- 
bered for. Not half the men who owned a 
weapon, which was not built to order, really 
knew what length of shell it was chambered 
for. By and by, the shotgun having reached 
comparative perfection in every other respect, 
marksmen began to ask for superior shooting 
qualities, higher velocity with even and 
denser patterns. Right then, testing for 
themselves this theory that a gun could be 
made to handle a load from a short case 
equally as well as a load from a case that 


fitted the chamber, they discovered that the 
theory was not true. They learned that 
when short cases were used in long chambers 
patterns were inferior, and the shorter the 
case compared with the length of the cham- 
ber the poorer the pattern. 

Chambers vary in the different makes of 
guns, both chambers and cones varying a 
great deal more than do chokes. Neverthe- 
less, the rule is that a 25-inch shell shot in 
a 2%-inch chamber will reduce the pattern 
about 5 per cent, referring to full-choked 
patterns. The longer the chamber as com- 
pared with the length of case shot in it, the 
greater the falling-off in pattern. The man 
who has tried to shoot a 24-inch case in a 
3-inch chamber will bear witness, if ever he 
has tested his gun at a target. The remarks 





FIG. 1 


Wesley-Richards Cone. Taken from Sharp's 
Sporting Gunnery. Cone is pronounced slightly 
ogee in form. 


of Henry Sharp in Sporting Gunnery are so 
pertinent that we will take the liberty of 
quoting him: 

“The barrels were then shot at the 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards range, with 42 grains of 
amberite and 1% ounce of No. 6 shot, when 
the following patterns were displayed: 
Cylinder—148, 154, 138, 145, 147—avg. 146. 
Choke— 221, 213, 203, 223, 219—avg. 216. 

“The same gun, No. 16244, was immedi- 
ately tested with short cartridges as follows: 
Cylinder—86, 84 
Choke— 135, 141 
Both bad cases of balling. 


“The effect, therefore, of using a 2-inch 
case in a gun carefully chambered for a 
2%-inch case is that it reduces the pattern 
nearly 50 per cent in the cylinder and brings 
down the choke pattern to'less than the level! 
of the cylinder, a reduction of over 30 per 
cent. 

“It is also to be noted that balling re 
sulted in the cylinder barrel, when used with 
a 2-inch case, while the patterns were free 
from serious defect when used with the 
proper length of cartridge case for which 
the gun was constructed.” 

Our own experience quite bears out tha! 
of Mr. Sharp. Some years ago, when the 
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stevens Arms Company began building 20- 
res, they sent us one to be tested. It had 
}-inch chamber, but the company made it 
telling point that the gun would shoot 

jually well with any length of case, down 

, the standard 2%-inch. Not being able 

procure any ammunition except standard 
loads in 24-inch cases, we tried them. Tho 

» barrel was a full-choke, it shot an in- 
lifferent cylinder pattern, a pattern with an 
pening in the center. We returned this 
gun and got another in its place, which shot 
much better, tho the pattern was nothing to 
boast of even yet, notwithstanding this last 
gun was carefully selected for pattern with 
the short shell. This idea of boring a gun 
to shoot any length of cartridge no doubt 
did much to injure an otherwise excellent 
arm. It led us to condemn outright the use 
of any shell except the exact length for 
which the gun is chambered; even a case a 
sixteenth of an inch short is totally wrong 
in principle, tho the ill results would not 
then be so marked. 

Subsequently the Ithaca Gun Company 
built for us a heavy 16-gauge, chambered 
for 3-inch cases, which patterned very high 
with heavy loads in such a case. With the 
standard shell of 29-16 inches the gun fell 
off 15 to 20 per cent in pattern, and the 
penetration was very inferior—in fact, the 
gun was worthless with standard ammu- 
nition. 

We are inclined to believe that the smaller 
the bore the greater the probability of short 
shells in long chambers resulting in poor 
patterns. This is due simply to the wide 
shot column of the large bore having greater 
fluidity, which enables it to bear jamming 
and constriction without taking a “perma- 
nent set.” The fact that a 12-gauge will do 
very fair execution when using 2%-inch 
cases in a 2%4-inch chamber has worked a 
lot of mischief, the theory of the shell length 
being a matter of indifference having been 
applied to other bores, where the short case 
did make a wide difference. 

Mr. Sharp speaks of shot balling as the 
result of using a short case in a gun cham- 
bered for a longer one. It is hardly to be 
questioned that shot balling is due almost 
entirely to cone action and not to choke. 





FIG. 2 


howing the effect of a short shell in a long 
mber. Cone is exaggerated for purpose of 
illustration. 


lustration Fig. 2 shows what the shot are 
ible to do when allowed to spread into 
ie chamber. It was to be seen above that 
e cylinder barrel was the one which balled 
e shot, but the choke barrel would have 
ne precisely the same thing except the 
‘ke squeeze broke up the ball. Almost 
1\yone can produce shot balling in a 20- 
ire if he cares to try the experiment. Take 
’4-inch shell and use it in a 3-inch cham- 
er, have a stiff load of powder, use hard 
ads, soft shot, and if the gun is cylinder 
or slightly choked it will. ball the shot; if 
ull-choked it may simply shoot a very 
patchy pattern. 
In order to do away with cone-action, the 
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N choosing an arm for protection, the 
first requisite is reliability. Your selec- 
tion is made easy by the reputation for 
“superiority” that Smith & Wesson re- 


volvers have enjoyed since 1853. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


& 


No arms are genuine Smith & 
Wesson Arms unless they bear 
plainly marked on the barrel, 
the name SMITH & WESSON, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Catalogue sent on request 
Address Department K 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK™ 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 












Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers, 












If your dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
CO, 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 



















IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


You can ke sure if you will use 
this greatest boon to modern rifle- 
men and shotgun users :— 

HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 

SOLVENT No. 9 

It removes every trace of powder 
residue from your rifle or shot- 
gun. Prevents pitting and foul- 
ing. Oil alone will never do this. 
Thousands of sportsmen have 
used this Solvent and recommend 
it. You will find it a big aid to 
accuracy. Your sporting goods 
dealer can supply you. 

You know your gun is clean—if 
you use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 

FRANK A. HOPPF, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















The Indispensable 
Auto Bed 


The most practical Auto Bed you can buy. 


Easy 
to set up-—comfortable in use—and just as easy 
to carry on your running board without interfer- 
ing with the opening and closing of the doors. 


Comfort at a low price— 
In using the Indispensable Auto Bed, comfort is 
assured and when you consider the small price 
(much less than most other kinds) you will understand 
why it is the Auto Bed you should buy. 

For folders 

SPOKANE WOODWORKING CO., Inc. 

Atlantic St., SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


and special introductory price, write 











spreading and contraction of the shot column 
as it emerges from the case, two of our 
prominent gun builders, the Parker Brothers 
and the Fox Company, have hit upon the 
plan of running the case into the cone, as 
the crimp opens when fired. This cone is 
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FIG. 3 
style of running the case up 


popular 
Said to afford superior patterns. 


cone. 


Present 
into the 


shown in Fig. 3. When the work is ver 
carefully done, and the shell is entered just 
far enough into the cone contractfon, and 
not too far, the result is very close patterns. 
The Parker Brothers tell us that they some- 
times put thru a 12-bore gun, following this 
scheme of coning the end of the case, which 
will pattern above 90 per cent—then having 
to be opened up for practical use. 

We are convinced that the scheme is a 
good one, within limitations. It implies ac- 
curate work on the part of both the gun 
builder and the ammunition maker. If the 
case enters too far into the cone and the 
shell happens to be oversize or expanded 
with the wads, the mouth of the case will be 
shaved and might in some instances be cut 
off. We believed that the coned-case cham- 
ber, so gradually tapering into the cone that 
it cannot be detected where the cone really 
begins except with instruments, is the right 
thing, if ammunition were manufactured to 
fit it. The cases, however, should not vary 
1-1000 inch either in length or diameter. 
Shell cases do vary more than this, as will 
presently be seen. We will say here that 
gun boring is far more perfect at this time 
than ammunition making, and the unfortu- 
nate gun manufacturers are badly handi- 
capped, well knowing that refinements they 
might use will be negatived by the stuff 
which must be shot from their arms. 

Inadvertently we once tried the scheme of 
running the end of the shell up into the 
cone—tried it to a legitimate conclusion. 
We purchased a Belgian-made 24-gauge gun, 
which was probably chambered for a 2-inch 
shell, or something like that. The 24-gauge 
shells which we could buy were 244 inches 


long, extending well up into the tapered 
cone. About half the shells shot in that 


gun had the ends ground off, and about a 
third of the loads balled the shot. When 
the shot didn’t ball, it was liable to do any 
old thing—except make a good pattern. This 
gun confirmed us in the conclusion that shot 
balling was due to cone action and rarely to 
anything else. We are mentioning this un- 
fortunate arm merely as a warning that it 
will not do to go too far in entering the case 
into the cone. 

Cone and chamber faults are a combined 
evil, the one accentuating the other. If the 
chamber is made too loose, it follows that 
the cone rise must be all the greater, for 
the cone is simply the means of tapering 
the chamber into the true barrel diameter. 
If the chamber measures .800 inch and the 


bore .729 inch, the rise of the cone is to be 
appreciated. Frequently shell chambers are 


larger than .800 inch at the cone end, for 
the gunmakers hate to take chances on a 


shell fitting too tight. Gun makers well 
know the evils of a large chamber, but just 
to show what they are up against we ar 
giving a table showing micrometer measure 
ments of some of our popular shells. 


Table Showing Variation of Given Measurement 
in Popular Shells 


Shell Rim Brass Middle End 
8754 .£8018 .7924 .7912 

U M. C. 8755 .8012 .7931 .7986 
Nitro Club .8749 .8003 .7922  .7924 
8694 =.8005 =.7991 =. 7980 

.8735 .8009 .7925 § .7919 

8749 =..7850) = .79800—. 7915 

Western S750 .7850 .7930 .7915 
Field 8765 .7992 .7945 .7930 
8770 = .8010—.7911 -7962 

8768 .7975 .7965 = .7981 

Western 8749 .7985 .7965 .7983 
Record 8755 .7970_—.7963 —.T965 
8719 .7995 .7958 .7919 

Winchester 8792 ~=.£8020 .8000 .7939 
Repeater 8784 .7983 .7985 .7946 
S766 =.8000)— .7967 ~—. 7951 

87907979 79917986 

.8802 .7982 .7987 .7990 

D..S. 8796 §.7969 .7970 = .7973 
Climax .8800 .7966  .7969 .T986 
‘8791 .7973 .7977  .7992 

8782 7969 .7994 = .8003 

uM. 'C. 8790 8.8023 .7833 =. 7765 
Arrow 8785 7824 _ .7800 


.8025 

As will be seen, the front end of the case 
is occasionally larger than the middle sec- 
tion, which is not as it should be. In order 
to extract readily, the case and the chamber 
should taper from at least the middle for- 
ward—otherwise the entire chamber must be 
made a loose fit, and as a matter of fact that 
is usually done. Sweeley’s barrel as shown 
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FIG. 
chamber su cone, as planned 
with cases of exact length. The 
furthering 
.015 of 


Sweeley’s shell 

Must be used 

upper half of the chamber is tapered, 

a close fit and easy extraction. Barrel 
an inch over-size. 


in Fig. 5, and his planned chamber, Fig. 4, 
shows the amount of taper that a chamber 
should have. His planned chamber indicates 
the sort that would make a close fit with the 
shell and yet extract with ease. However, 
his measurement of .790 for the forward end 
would make a pretty tight fit for some case 
that measured, say, .800, and there is a pos- 
sibility of just such a shell going into the 
gun. 

It is a well-known fact that with exactly 
similar loads of powder, shot and wadding, 
one cartridge may develop a breech pressure 
of 3 tons and the next of 4 tons. The cone 
of the barrel is a fixed fact, and while it 
might be the right shape or the wrong shape, 
it would not vary, and consequently ought 
not to cause variations in pressure. However, 
the cartridge case is by no means an un- 
varying quantity, and there we have one 
secret of varying breech and shot pressures. 
One case we find is .776 inch and another 
is .800 inch; the one would hold the wads 
loosely, the other tight; one would take a 
different crimp from the other; one might 
deliver the shot into the barrel without jam- 
ming, the other would jam them. 

The primary causes of bad cone action, 
aside from the cone itself, are: a short shell 
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long chamber, a case that is too short 
10 long (and they may vary as much as 
-ixteenth of an inch), a variation in ex- 
vr and interior case measurements, a 
iation in the thickness of the walls of the 
and a variation in the amount and 
ength of the crimp, taken in connection 
th an uneven wad pressure and variable 
lding. 

We have often debated and conjectured 

; to just what could be accomplished if we 
hat a non-expansible steel case, fitting its 

umber with a hair joint at the square cone, 
ts bore a perfect continuation of the bore 
of the barrel, using a powder which required 

crimp in order to force pressure and 
burning rate, with primers which delivered 
a fixed flash and heat. What we were look- 
ing for was all the good qualities of black 
powder, taken in connection with all the 
cood qualities of smokeless powder, and 
in connection with the perfect chambering 
of the muzzle-loader. We thought that we 
might then drive the shot up the barrel in 
a long, beautifully-accelerated push, the shot 
column entirely undisturbed until it struck 
the choke, with the result of a perfect bal- 
ance between shot pressure and choke con- 
striction—the result being a_ perfectly- 
balanced load, every pattern precisely like 
the last; such shotgun ballistics as have 
never yet been seen. 

Sweeley at last arrived at the conclusion 
that if he were to improve shotgun ammu- 
nition he must, to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. do away with cone action and its dis- 
turbrance of the shot column. He designed 
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FIG. 5 

ber measurements of Sweeley’s extraordi- 

shooting barrel, which he has insured for 

1M). Note, barrel is .748 at mouth of case, 

e tapers for 16 inches forward to normal 
diameter. 


s 








1 trap barrel and had it built for him by the 
Ithaca Gun Company. (We will add, paren- 
thetically, that the Ithaca Company never 
‘nd to build another like barrel if they 
help it.) Fig. 5 shows the chamber 
isurements of this barrel, and the cone. 
: interior of the shell measurements and 
bore of the barrel were intended to be 
cisely the same, and the cone was in- 
led to have a square rise the same as the 
brass-shell guns had. The gun was built 

| then trouble started. 
't was found that the shells varied - in 
eth. Then it was discovered that paper 
es expanded considerably under gas pres- 
, and the sharp edge of the cone was 
ving the shot. That cone had to be 
‘led off to an angle of about 45 degrees, 
s not to shave shot or wads. It was then 
ned that when the cases expanded, their 
neter became larger than the diameter of 
barrel, which had to be enlarged in a 
'.per which extended 16 inches up the bore 
fore reaching normal bore measurements. 
is to be seen from the cut just what was 
ne, for the barrel measures .748 inch in 














‘‘The Big Moment’’ 


A grai.d old bird—too far away for an easy shot. 
Then, out of the brush—a leaping fox ...... 


“The big moment’”—a rare chance. You need a 
hard-hitting gun, good shells. 


FOR just such “moments” when you have 
to reach out further, get your shots in 
quicker, you can depend on Remington 
Repeating Shotguns and Wetproof Shells. 


Remington full-choke shotguns shoot close 
with full penetration. They are rapid and 
easy in operation, rugged in construction and 
balance well for quick and accurate pointing. 


Wetproof Shells 


Remington Wetproof Shells keep all their energy and power. 
The special Wetproof compound applied to the body, top 
wad and crimp seais the shell against water and means that— 





The powder, wadding and shot will be kept 
as dry and fresh as the day they were loaded. 


The crimp will not get ragged and broom out. 


Wetproof shells will not swell and stick in the 
chamber of the gun. 


Model 11 Autoloading 
12 gauge. Hammerless, solid 
breech. Action operated by recoil 
—you pull the trigger for each shot. 


Price, $62.15 


Model 10 Pump Action 


12 gauge. Hammerless, solid 
breech. Loads and ejects from the 
bottom. No interference with aim. 


Price, $52.50 


Write our Service Division for information on Remington firearms 
and ammunition. Ask your dealer to show you the Remington line. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc 
Cunard Building 


25 Broadway New York City 
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E Mouse Devil Bag, 75¢ each 
S IS A CORKING GOOD LURE 


Trout Devil Bug 50c each 
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DEVIL DEVIL 
BUGS BUGS 
Float 4 Feel 

1e wate ; like bugs. 
Float 
like bugs. 











Devil Bugs 


Are true to life imitations of moths and millers, 





~~Bass Devil Bug 60c each 


cae ving QC, TUTTLE 


ahve Sy OLD FORGE NEW YORK 


Tuttle's Baits 
PAT. APRIL 29, 1919 
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Catch Fish, 2:20" fee 
arge quantities wit 

es? the new, folding, galvanized 
Steel Wire Net. It catches 
tnem like a fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel Post 
or express. Write for price list and our free Net offer; 
and booklet on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO.. R203 St. Louis, Ma 
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Protected Ivory Bead, 
Price $1.00 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER 


and brace od c anatene ion. 


Spark Point Gold Bead, 
Price $1.50 


si a d to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- 
ING BE AD ‘SIGHTS 1 VER PRODU CED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


Webern 


EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price ie 78 
nie Top, Sal Renee ro Has adjustab 
Fi notches. White Diamondon: 
MI IN ATIO INS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, 
{and noblur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines. 
EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sizhts. With 
adjustable white 
diamond toward 
m the eye this 
can be 
and usec 
dark a peep 
») IS useless 
) for all Rifles “and 
Carbines. Catalogue 
*O"’ of over 100 
other mode 


Semi-Bucl orn o1 


anetd int CO 


Drive Jes 


Semi- — Flat-Top, Folded, 
$1.50 


Price 


D.W.KING, Call Blig., San Francisco, s 


Moution 


Mo dermar ms, f 
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front of the chamber instead of the usual 
.730 inch. The barrel was enlarged until it 
would no longer lead a particle in front of 
the chamber, his expansive metallic wadding 
taking care of the increased diameter. 

This barrel, which is practically a cone- 
less barrel, proved that every conjecture and 
estimate of the evils of a tapered cone were 
no longer conjectures, but proven facts. He 
had secured a 90 per cent barrel, shot after 
shot. With it, by adding the necessary re- 
sistance thru the wadding, he could do per- 
fect clay bird work, using 2% drams of Du 
Pont powder and % ounce of shot. With it 
(load 3 drams and 1 ounce) he took his 
birds at 30 yards rise, breaking them with 
certainty so far as the gun was concerned. 
For this barrel he developed a duck load of 
No. 4 shot, patterning 90 per cent, having a 
muzzle velocity of better than 1,4000 feet, 
penetration at 40 yards—a 40 per cent in- 
crease over standard loads; gun and charge 
safe on ducks up to 60 yards. 

Naturally, Sweeley thinks that there never 
was such a shotgun barrel before, and maybe 
there never will be another to equal it. 
However, in view of his experience with this 
barrel, he has designed another, which he is 
hopeful may be just as good or better. The 
chamber measurements of the planned barrel 
are shown in Fig. 4. The main difference 
between the planned barrel and his present 
one is that the former will have a tighter 
chamber at the muzzle, tapering from .805 
at the middle to .790 at the cone. The cone 
is the same as in his old barrel, and the 
barrel measurements are but a trifle smaller, 
being .015 inch above normal. The new 


Gun Talks 


barrel is to have Sweeley’s “ripple chok 
which he considers less injurious to 
pellets. 

(Note:—The first self-contained cartri 
of which we have any mention was of pa 
or paper covered by linen with the prime: 
composition placed at the base of the bulle: 
originated by Pauly in 1810, introduced | 
modified form by Moser in 1831 and pleated 
by Dreyse in 1838. In 1847 Houiller mace 
pin fire, rim fire and experimented with a 
center fire case. He used a metal base 1 
all his cartridges and experimented with 
cases made of paper, linen, skin and even 
rubber. The ingenious Houiller must be 
recognized as the originator of the methods 
of manufacture of the shot cartridge as we 
know it today, in his pin fire cartridge with 
metal base and paper case. Between 1856 
and 1860 M. Pottet, Paris, produced a shot- 
gun cartridge with a metal base and having 
the cap in the center of the base, which was 
very similar in appearance and construction 
to those now in use in shotguns. This cart- 
ridge was introduced into England in 1861. 
About this time the Henry rim fire cartridge 
was brought out, having metallic base and 
stiff paper case. 

In 1864 Colonel Boxer brought out 
case of coiled brass with a solid base. 

It was not until about 1869 or ’70 that the 
solid drawn case was brought out for rifles, 
and several years later that it was found 
possible to adapt them to shotguns. In the 
meantime the metallic base paper case cart- 
ridge had become firmly established as 
the recognized ammunition for shotguns. 

Editor.) 
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Chauncey Thomas 


OW comes a man with an odd-sized gun, 
as the lawyers have it—take a certain 
incident of late as a concrete example. It 
was a fine old rolling-block Remington, 
.40-70 bottle neck, no shells. “Mike” and I 
looked it over as one does when buying a 
new horse; then I stuck in a .40-82 factory 
black powder cartridge and turned it loose. 
Shell came out a perfect fit to chamber. Two 
boxes of old .40-82 cartridges gave the man 
his dream of heaven, as that good gun has 
another 2-inch group in it, too, at 100 yards. 
Another case was a man with a specially- 
bored barrel, perfect, a fine target tube, but 
worthless to him simply because there are 
no .30-caliber cartridges for such guns, 
straight shells. I measured the chamber; 
same as .32-40 and .38-55 shells, which meas- 
ure the same at base, by the way, and both 
the same as the .30-30 and .32 Winchester 
Special. Loaded some .32-40 shells with 
black and white soap for bullets, as lead 
would chop up the riflings, and the result 
was a .39-caliber shell fitted exactly to his 
special chamber. Another happy husband. 
Another case was a .40-70 straight shell 
chamber all cut to pieces with a file, a nail 
or two, and a brace and bit, trying to get 
out a headless shell, I suppose. “Ruined,” 
remarked its owner, and sold it to me for 
$1. Rechambered it to the .40-82 shell, but 
the quicker twist gave unsatisfactory results, 
so used .40-70 Winchester 1886 shells in it, 
with the 330-grain bullet—same bullet as 
straight shell—and results as good as new. 
Here was a .40-70 fine old 1886 model 
kicking from pillar to post because of “no 
cartridges for it.” Took a .40-70 Winchester 
1894 loading tool, a few boxes of factory 
.40-82 cartridges, and had plenty of cart- 
ridges for that gun at the rate of about two 
a minute. 
Another case was that of a fine old rolling- 
block Remington to take the .44 rim-fire. 
“No cartridges,” of course, so gun no good. 


“Mike” nosed around a bit and found the 
barrel was .423, and a rag and a rod told the 
twist was 22 inches, if I recall rightly. Just 
nice for the .44 Smith & Wesson cartridge, 
or the .44 Russian, or the .44-40 Winchester. 
“But they ain’t rim-fire.” True enough, but 
a drill and a file and a silver dollar will 
make it center-fire in no time—result, a fine, 
worthless old relic made over into as neat a 
little 7-pound rifle for a modern cartridge 
as one could want. And many a man with 
a .44 Smith & Wesson Special revolver would 
like a good rifle for that load, but hesitates 
to pay out $50 to $75 for it, and rightly so; 
but if he will ask “mike” he can usually get 
his heart’s desire for less than $5 and a 
little head work. 

Now, all of this cometh from monkeying 
with an old 16-pound Buffalo Sharps and a 
hatful of shells that would not fit it, and a 
3-foot group of keyholes. A few turns of a 
wrench will often transform a cranky auto- 
mobile, and the same is true in spirit with 
a rifle or a revolver. I know nothing of : 
squawgun. Brother Bill attends to aus 
they make too big a group to suit me. 

One day a_ .32-40 old-time sharpshooter 
showed up. “I’ve shot the 32-40 practically 
all my life,” he said sadly, “and now I: 
out of it. Altho, of course, I’ve shot oth« 
guns, even hunted with them—modern gun 
too—still I .haven’t the same confidence 
them I have in the load I know all about 
from years of experience with it. I kno\ 
where to hold the .32-40 in various wind 
and from various points on the compass, a! 
I do not know the other cartridges, and can- 
not hit as much with them as I can wit 
even my old black powder .32-40. I'd giv 
$50 for a nickel-steel barrel on it.” 

“What action?” I asked him. “Ballar 
double set,” he replied. “If you put a nick 
barrel on a Ballard action your insuran 
company will more likely pay you $5,000 ' 
keep it off,” I told him. “Suppose you tak 
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single-shot Winchester .32 Special, 30-inch 
jarrel, weight between 9 and 10 pounds. It 
1as the same bore, same twist, as the .32-40, 
nly a different chamber. In fact, .32 
Special empties sized down make excellent, 
everlasting .32-40 shells. Much thicker brass 
han the ordinary .32-40 shells. Buy a .32 
Special, have barrel cut off and recham- 
bered; this gives you a 28-inch barrel .32-40 
f nickel steel, and you have your good old 
black powder load if you want it, also low 
»owder smokeless metal patch, also high 
velocity and even high power .32-40 if you 
want it. You can use your old loading out- 
fit just the same. The Ballard action will 
iot stand high pressure powders; in fact, 
even in black powder the .40-90 and .45-70 
cartridges were a bit too much, altho prob- 
ably safe enough, for the Ballard action. 
I've also seen, in the early days, Ballards for 
the old buffalo cartridge, .45-120-550—but 
no, thank you.” 

And that man went away happy. Even 
insisted on stuffing a good dinner into me, 
besides supplying me with smoke for some 
time to come. The truth of the matter is 
that the .32 Special and the .32-40 are just 
the same except chambering; that is, to put 
it another way, they took the .32-40, enlarged 
the chamber a trifle to make it a bottle-neck 
cartridge to hold a little more powder, and 
called it “.32 Special.” It is the same gun 
exactly. 

But don’t try to shoot .32-40 high-power 
or even high velocity loads in the soft, or- 
dinary .32-40 barrels. About one shot and 
the barrel is done for. Cuts the lands all 
to pieces. Incidentally, if out of .32 Special 
cartridges somewhere, try .32-40s in it. 
Depends on cartridges and chambering of 
the .32 Special what you will get—often good 
accuracy, occasionally split shells, especially 
in the high-power ones, and bad accuracy. 
But the bullets won’t hurt the .32 Special 
bore, no matter what the shells do. 

Now, the .32 Special may not be the very 
“latest” in guns, but it is still far from 
being a back number. Neither is the .32-40 
totally out of date, and some thousands in 
this country still use the .45-70. In fact, 
my friend Temple, who lives somewhere 
south of the Rio Grande, recently advised 
in these columns that the beginner take a 
.45-70 right today—and I agree with him. 
A man who does not understand guns from 
actual personal use has little business with 
a modern high power massacre machine in 
his paws. 

Now, the .45 revolver is not an obsolete 
weapon, methinks. Before me as I write 
these lines are three .45 Colts; one “mikes” 

15, the other .454—the official caliber—the 
other .458. Ten feet behind me are half a 
dozen boxes of .45 Colt cartridges, all fac- 
tory, no two alike. Now just mix up this 
mess without thought and the result equals 
about a 1-foot circle at 50 yards. But sort 
and measure a bit, according to what I have 
been trying to indicate, and that ponderous 
group shrinks to one-half—to about 6 inches 
or even smaller if you are lucky to pick out 
the right revolver and the right box of am- 
munition. “What one learns with the yellow 
ind black helps him out a heap with the 
hite,”’ applys to powders just as truly as 

ipling knew it applied to other explosive 
bjects. And what one learns from the .45s 

d the .40s helps him out a heap with the 

5s and the .30s. 

Often a first-class shot knows nothing 
bout guns; and the reverse, often a man 

‘ll informed about guns cannot shoot. One 

kes the instrument as he finds it and per- 

rms, just as the player does on a piano, 

-n tho he knows nothing or next to noth- 

: about how to repair or adjust a piano; 
nd it is true of guns as well. On the other 

nd, some of the best instrument makers 

id doctors cannot play well—and, of course, 

metimes one man can do both. The best 

insmiths in America are not the best shots. 


Ideal Vacation Clothes 


You don’t care what the weather is when you’re wear- 
ing Duxbak. Let it rain or shine, turn hot or cold, the 
weather can’t spoil your vacation. 

Duxbak is rainproof, comfortable and always good 
looking. They are ideal clothes the year around for out- 
door pastimes. Kamp-it is not rainproof, a little lighter 
in weight, but equally as strong in wearing qualities. 
They are fine for hot weather. 


HUNTING COAT 
AND BREECHES 


The Free 1922 style book shows the many 
garments designed for outdoor: needs. 
Ask your dealer for a copy today or write us 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 4 Hickory St. Utica, N.Y. 
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———— =TO-NATURE 
jCAMP OUT IN CLO on HOUSES 


lly your hunting, fishing or vacation outfit is NOT complete without one of these gam 
eA seoren prest canvas houses. Carried in a roll, light, strong, easily set z 
up without tools. Ventilating shutters, screened against mosquitoes, delightfully 
@cool, open to the breeze or closed storm tight or just partly closed, as you wish. 
Eleven sizes. An ideal house for all outdoor purposes, Very durable, will withstand 
heavy winds. You will be delighted with it. Write for prices and descrit ‘ion. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 6*0 FRONT ST., COLFAX, 1OWA t 
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Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Africa 


The Dream of 
All Big Game 
Hunters. 


dering a trip to this won- 
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rding proper care ol 


in mounting African Big 
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Write for it today. 


TAXIDERMISTS 


JONAS BROS., AND FURRIERS 


Denver, Colo. 
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Indestructible Gun Cases, 
“Quick Draw’’ Holsters, 


Leather accessories now ready 
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2345 Elm St., 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 


DENVER, COLO. 
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and then be good Pri 
Again here is what the 
Limerick hooks, T. D. I 
Joe Welsh's Snells, ma 
your tackle. All sizes 


The Blue Devil darning 
with three food leaders 
The ‘‘Welsherara’’ 
the latest and bestin I 


order of the above wi 
goods is in aclass byi 
If you don’t, write me. 





each can be used on a fly rod or bait casting rod 


JOE WELSH LEADERS 


genuine Telerana Nova 
cheapest and best by 
actual test Thousands of the 
best anglers in the world are 
using them Why not you? 
Universally praised strong, 
knotless, durable; one trial will 
convince the most skeptic 
trial, I will mail youa 3 
’ any Bass or Trout size f« 
6 ft., 50c; or 9 ft. 7 
leader will last youtw 
ces for Salmon sizes on application 
average angler has been looking for 
ye No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, tied on 
king the hook the weakest part of 
$1.00 per dozen. Save your fish by 


The 
is the 


) seasons 


using this new snelled hook. They do not get brittle with age 


needle floats. Bass and Trout sizes 


attached, 75c. 


transparent Mianows in five colors are 


Trout and Bass sizes $1.00 
A sample 
Il prove to you that Joe Welsh's 
tself. Most dealers handle my goods. 


JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 


Distributor for 


‘lugdom 


U.S. and Canada 


Dealers can make qood profits 
by handling this popular leader. 








Experiences With the Ross “Over There” 
BY A CANADIAN SOLDIER 
Lindsay C. Elliott 


I am writing you this time (don’t get 
scared about it) more to try if possible to 
straighten out what I believe is a misunder- 
standing regarding that Model 10 Ross rifle, 
but first of all wish to hope you are alive 
and able to be around. Here things are 
much as usual, and about the only thing in 
which you would be interested is that the 
H{ungarian partridge are on the increase to 
a very large extent; shooting of same was 
allowed this fall past, but they didn’t suffer 
to any extent by this. They are absolutely 
to be depended upon to look after themselves 
and are hard to get. And they soon got 
wise that gunners were after them, and, as 
yet, [ haven’t heard of over five or six being 
obtained in a day, altho they are much more 
plentiful than prairie chickens. We are hav- 
ing a rather mild winter here and have at 
present about four inches of snow in this 
district. 

[ haven’t been able to do much shooting 
of late, just enough to know I can keep most 
of my shots with six-gun in the prescribed 
black (not all the time, remember) most of 
the time, so, too, with the rifle. I don’t get 
near the opportunity to shoot as was the case 
years ago, but am as interested as ever re- 
garding arms of all kinds. Started in to 
write up some of my war experiences and 
managed to get about four pages of it done 
and haven’t touched it since, and don’t know 
when I may be able to; have quite a few 
notes which even to me now are rather in- 
teresting, and were considered at the time 
as hardly worth writing about. 


But to get to the Ross, I think I wrote 
you about the impression I had regarding 
these arms blowing out many moons ago— 
some time, I think, from France, in 717 or 
18—or was it since I came back? Anyway, 
you may recall my writing this. I am not 
familiar with your arms and ammunition 
editor at all, and am not sure he might re- 
spect my butting into him in print; and he 
may be correct in his assumption as lined 
out regarding the Ross as per page 104 of 
the February (1922) issue of Outdoor Life. 
However, until he would take a string and 
a gun and a cartridge and prove to me that 
what he says can be done, I am inclined to 
conclude that I shall have to base my 
opinion on what I have tried, and I have 
tried dozens of times with the .303, which 
used (the same action exactly as the 
280, and known as Model 10), and I haven’t 
been able in a single instance to have the 
arm fire when the bolt was partly closed; 
always the action closed, and in no case did 
the cartridge fire (real cartridge, real rifles 
and Lindsay behind a brick wall with a 
string. You know I never took chances??? 
not even in the war, the arm on tother side 
of that same wall). This is not a case of 
trying one arm, but many of them, and never 
yet have I seen one fire, and on any amount 
of occasions, at musketry practice, a mis- 
fire would occur if the bolt was left the least 
bit open, so much so in fact that we had to 
be particular to instruct the recruits to work 
the bolt straight, hard and fast. Now, 
please, oh please, don’t think I’m holding a 
brief for Ross—you know I was the one to 
knock its principle of bolt operation long 
before the war, so don’t misconstrue my 
meaning and don’t assume that I say the 
arm can’t be fired as the arms and ammu- 
nition editor suggests (only tried one .280 
for this, and if I remember only tried it 
some ten or twelve times to see if it would 
fire, and it wouldn’t), but until J see it done, 
or it is stated by some reliable man that he 
has done it, I am going to conclude that it 
won't do it. If your editor states he has 


we 


done it, has seen it done, I accept his stat 

iment without comment; at present I doubt 
it very much. Now, here is my idea of what 
caused the blow-outs of the bolts in the Ross 
Model 10—it is this: When the bolt is taken 
out, the bolt head stands out some inch from 
the front of the sleeve, and should be in 
this position before being inserted again. 
Here many will say it is impossible to in 
sert the bolt unless this is the case, but it is 
possible that the bolt can become tripped 
and fly back, and in trying to put it in the 
original position (an easy matter when one 
knows how), but to many not familiar with 
it, it is possible to give the bolt a turn so 
that the lugs, when the bolt head is back 
next the sleeve (no inch of space), are lying 
in the same position as if they were forward; 
and in some arms, with very little difficulty, 
it is possible to insert the bolt and work 
same in the ordinary manner, and it will 
load and unload and function in many arms 
without a hitch that would be noted (in 
other arms it is difficult to insert the bolt 
thus, and in some it works stiffly if thus 
inserted). The fact remains it is possible 
to do this, and when it is done, as a conse- 
quence, the bolt does not rotate at all, there- 
fore does not lock, and owing to the cartridge 
rising out of the magazine and engaging 
under the extractor the cartridge is held 
back enough so that when the firing pin falls 
as the trigger is pulled, a life insurance 
might be a profitable investment, for there is 
nothing to retain the bolt at all, for it isn’t 
locked. Here is where the brick wall, string 
and Lindsay on “tother side,” figured he was 
using common horse-sense, but if a proof of 
the thing is required, all one needs to do is 
insert a rod into the barrel when the bolt is 
put in in that position, and one can push 
the bolt open, but by looking at the head 
of the bolt when the thing is supposed to 
be closed, one can see that the thing has not 
been turned into the resistance shoulders at 
all. About the only place that it is possible 
to rotate the bolt head and put it either right 
or wrong is when the lugs are about an inch 
from the end of the sleeve. But it can be 
done; I have done it, and therefore know 
that it can be done, and I feel inclined to 
conclude that, in many cases of blown out 
bolts in Ross rifles, if the truth were known 
that was responsible for the cause (inserting 
the bolt wrong), and not thru closing or not 
closing the bolt properly. If you can obtain 
a rifle, you can go thru the whole perform- 
ance in a few minutes; but being you’re a 
friend of mine, please don’t monkey with a 
live cartridge and you in the same street as 
the rifle—that is, when it is set up according 
to the above. 

I have fired the arms with bolt inserted 
as stated, and they sure blow back, in many 
cases tearing the lugs rather badly, but this 
was caused, I assumed, by the bolt stop, as 
the left lugs were always torn more than the 
right, which latter were not torn to amount 
to anything. 

I don’t know as I have made myself clear 
on this, but if you will get Chauncey Thomas 
to monkey with the thing, or Knapp, or some 
of that lot, they might tell you something, 
or show it to you; would only take me a few 
minutes to demonstrate it all, and I think it 
might be advisable to let your arms and am 
munition editor know regarding this, for | 
feel sure his interest in arms would lead 
him to procure an arm and see for himself 
that this thing can be done. Of course, he 
may know about this, and a lot more than ! 
do regarding it, but as I haven’t seen this 
advertised in print, I am inclined to con 
clude that there may be many who don’t 
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,w this is possible. I would ask that you 
this in your own words to him, as I 
*t want to appear in this at all; this is 
rely a private letter, and when you have 
informed your arms and ammunition editor 
| wouldn’t mind if you would inform me as 
what he thinks of the possibility that a 
of the accidents which have occurred 
» been caused by that. 
Carbon, Alta. Linpsay C. Evwiorr. 
\nswer.—You have brought out some 
hings that others do not seem to have hit 
non in their letters regarding this contro- 
versy, and it is with gratification that we 
note them, yet there is one point that every- 
body seems to have overlooked. In every 
ease where this subject has been taken up, 
the person will give the subject only one 
kink. It is that the man using the Ross rifle 
has taken his rifle apart and assembled it 
wrongly, then that it blows up on the first 
cartridge fired. No one seems to be able to 
inquire if the bolt blew out on the first cart- 
ridge or on the last of several. If the bolt 
blew out on the first shot fired, then there is 
always the possibility that the bolt was not 
issembled right; also we can assume that it 
was partly the fault of the man and not 
entirely the fault of the rifle, tho it is a 
fault of the rifle in that it can or will take 
that position and can be assembled in that 
condition. But if there has been several 
shots fired while out on a hunting trip or 
while just “shooting,” and the rifle functions 
perfectly, and then is blown out, either with- 
out injury or with injury to the bolt, we 
must assume that it is the fault of the rifle. 
We were told by the owner of the rifle, while 
yet injured from the blowing out of the bolt 
in Jackson Hole country, that several shots 
had been fired from it before it let go; also 
in the case last fall in Minnesota, it was at 
least on the second shot that this bolt let 
go. And now we will answer your second 
inquiry. We have seen one Ross blow up 
in an ammunition factory in 1915, when 
working for that firm testing .280 Ross am- 
munition preparatory to placing it on the 
market. As a result of this blow-out this 
firm has never put out Ross ammunition, 
and no shooter working for that firm would 
test .303 British ammunition in one of these 
rifles. Two shooters were in the shooting 
house, using both machine rests (I was as- 
sistant foreman of the chronograph range). 
I had gone out to the park to watch the 
shooting for accuracy and see what results 
were to be had with the new ammunition, 
as we were not satisfied with the accuracy 
shown on other occasions. There was an 
irgument on hand as usual, and this one 
hooter was not standing behind the slide of 
e machine rest as was generally the case, 
but alongside so as to talk directly to the 
other shooter. He would load and pull the 
trigger with the thumb of his left hand while 
cesticulating with his right. I had closed 
door and was standing by the heater 
warming up when the Ross let go. About a 
rter of the surface of the lugs, as shown 
Outdoor Life, were sheared off and the 
blown thru the door, made of %-inch 
hed boards. No one was hurt, tho the 
shooter had a piece of brass from the cart- 
e case in his shoulder. If I remember 
(ly, it was the thirty-seventh shot that 
fired that blew the rifle up, and as the 
ech pressure of these cartridges had only 
been 49,000 to 51,000 pounds, it could not 
been considered excessive, and the fact 
only the very small amount of locking 
was sheared off would lead us to hold 
ur former opinion ‘that at least “some” 
01 ‘he Ross rifles can be fired before the bolt 
is closed. We believe that this fault can be 
reedied and would like to see these rifles 
ufactured again, or else see some bolt 
on rifle put out to handle this cartridge. 
‘ll now wind up by stating that I have a 
Ross that will occasionally fire a cart- 
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little pull and—zip—away 
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you go. 


Plain, Substantial Motor 
— Built for Service 


There are no frills about the Caille Neptune 
It is built for the man who wants a 
sturdy, dependable rowboat motor at a reason- 
able price. Hundreds of Caille Neptune motors 
are now rendering their tenth year of service 
and still going strong. 


NEPTUNE 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


is one of the fastest rowboat motors made. 
Look at its propeller blades. See their wide 
purchase surface against the water. 
at their rounded shape. That’s what causes 
them to go through “jungles” of weeds with- 
And it’s so easy to start. Just 
swing the flywheel around against compression, give it a 
i You stop it by just 
pressing a little button on the timerlever. Has aluminum 
Motor is adjustable to both angle 
and depth of stern of boat. Has phosphor bronze bearin 
sturdy gas tanks of tern plate with sweated seams. Car 
Furnished with battery or magneto ignition. The 


The Caille 


other types. Send now. Have your motor when you wantit. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
325 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Dealers Wanted 


(PRONOUNCED “CAIL”’) 


And look 
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PRICES 
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sturdiest rowboat motor money can buy. In spite of its Puasa 
strength, itonly weighs 61 lbs. You may buy lighter motors $85.00 ; 
but you can’t buy stronger. If you want a motor that will with Batteries 
give years of service send for our catalog. Also shows our $95.00 


with Magneto 
Other types from 
$75.00 upward 


Rowboat Motors 





10 For ORE’S PATENT BAIT HOLZER with 
£ Hook w, hopper,” or 





. Holds 
pork rind just right for 
strike. 10c postpaid or 


12 for $1. . 
THE ORE TACKLE CO., Dept. 21, Mountain Grove, Me. 
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WHY not spend Spring, Summer and z. 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects?] 
I buy hundreds of kinds forco:lections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work %“ 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, Deal- 
er in Insects. Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 


Real U.S. A. pyramidal tent, made of 12 oz. 
canvas, 16 ft. x16 ft., 11 ft. high in center, 3 ft. 
high side walls. 256 square feet of floor space. 
Each tent has 6 ft. high door with double flaps. 
Top of tent is equipped with canvas ventilator 
hood, which is used in cold weather for stove flue. 

Every tent has been thoroughly gone over and 
put in fine first class condition. Will give years of 
- service. Shipping weight 115 lbs. Satisfac- 

ton guaranteed or every penny refunded. Origin- 
ally cost Gov’t over 8 times our special price 
of $14.85 F.0.B.Atlanta. In khaki color, $16.85. 
Send M.O. or cash with order. Order today! 


AILANTIC STORES 


399 Koplin Bidg. ATLANTA,GA., 
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“‘No more wet feet for me, I’ve learned my lesson”’ 
Black Duck leather dressing for boots and shoes 
sure does the work. Half pint screw top can 50c 
will keep your feet dry for a year and keep your 
boots and shoes soft as a glove. Dry feet means 
warm teet—better health. Black Duck is made 
from vegetable oils and gums and is patented 
U.S. A. and foreign countries. If your dealer 
hasn't yet stocked Black Duck we will send you, 
prepaid, a can for 50c. 
BLACK DUCK PRODUCTS, Inc. 

WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers of Waterproofing for Tents, Hunting 
Coats, Sleeping Bags and all Hunter’s needs. 
Made in Black or Transparent. 














Sleep in 
Your Ford 


Sedan 


Camp outdoors in 
any weather 
save hotel bills 
This roomy folding 
cot for two makes 
your Ford Sedan a 

i ’ Far better than damp, RaSting tant 

Cot collaps es to nest bu no larger than a golf bag 

t ae toir tall and guickly setup. Special mo« 

ing car, same price Sent Par el Post collect 

MONEY just pay postman. Order today—from 

OUTERS FQUIPMENT ¢ C0.,812 Mayer Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

writefor proposition) 


ONE 
Ford Bed 


Weight 14°; 


$14.50 


e “ 
comfortable “‘cabin,’ 


s opportunityin open territory 


Folding 


Erected in 4 minutes 
pounds, en 4% 
inches by 4 feet ric 











A Full-size Tent That You 
—_ omy in Your Pocket 


=5]Guaranteed water - 
fas | proof, snakeproof, and 
entra Light but 
right. That's a 
Sportsman's Style 
Compac Tent shown 
at left. Sportsman's 
Tent is only one o 
many camping ac- 
cessories in our line of 
Go LIGHT 
But RIGHT 
Sportsman's Tent carries in roll 4x16 inches. Pitches with- 
out poles. eighs only 3°4 lbs. Plenty room for two 
persons, Floor cloth mal in as part of tent. Four ad- 
justable ventilators: Lasts for years. Write for full details 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














and free illustrated catalog. 

and a4 
within reach—when you use the Standard 
first or send us $1.50 


COMPAC TENT CO. 

Your tackle won't get wet; 
Tackle Box! Slip this box into your pocket— 
and we'l 


it won *t get mixed up; it 
nomoretackle troubles. Rust-proof;durable; 
mailit post- 


- won’t get lost; it’s always 
holds reel, flies, lines, bait. Ask your dealer 
paid. 


The 
Armstrong 
Mfg. Co 

23 7thAve. 
Huntington 


STANDARD TACKLE Box 
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ridge before the bolt is locked, but it is of 
the pre-1910 model, which were acknowl- 
edged to be defective, and after 1910 the 
Model 10 was supposed to be “fool-proof.” 
Also this rifle has the solid lugs, and unless 
they were forced by the pressure to turn 
from being on the “cam” section of the seat, 
we do not believe that the lugs would give 
way, but if the lugs were of the interrupted 
thread type, they surely would give way. 
I have never said that the rifle will fire every 
time that the trigger is pulled, but I do say 
that occasionally this can be done, and it is 
this very occasional happening or showing 
up of the defect that makes the rifle doubly 
dangerous to any shooter. You have the 
privilege to come at me just as often as you 
may care to, for that is a privilege accorded 
to any reader of Outdoor Life, and remem- 
ber, please, that your letters will be welcome. 
-Editor. 


Repty sy Mr. ELviort 

Editor, Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
ment:—I am in receipt of your very welcome 
letter of the 6th inst., and feel that we are 
altogether better acquainted, and I want to 
thank you for your long letter. First, I have 
learned that which I have tried to do on 
many, many occasions, and which I figured 
I ought to do—have a Ross fire before it was 
closed and the bolt in and assembled prop- 
erly. I faithfully tried this time after time 
and on different arms, always with a wall, 
a string and me and the arm on opposite 
sides of the wall, and not in a single in- 
stance could I get a blow-out; but, as stated 
in my letter to Mr. McGuire, I accept your 
statement. All I asked was for you to state 
you had done it or seen it done, and I cer- 
tainly can’t doubt you; and, as you suggest, 
when it occurs after a series of shots there 
is no possible doubt as to its being possible. 
Of course, in the cases of the notes in my 
diary regarding war experiences (don’t think 
I’m trying to dispute your argument), the 
cases of where men were killed and where 
I attributed it to the bolt being inserted 
wrongly, as near as I could gather, it was 
the first shot with which these men were 
killed, and the first time I noted it was when 
I was beside a fellow who was killed in- 
stantly; he went to fire, and at the report 
was laid out; a few assumed something had 
struck the rifle bolt from the other fellows’ 
side, but I figured differently, and from the 
way the lugs of that bolt were torn I came 
to the conclusion that it was a case of a 
wrongly assembled bolt, which had gotten 
in that state when the bolt was being in- 
serted after cleaning. I have other notes of 
somewhat similar nature, and as I knew this 
was possible, it may have been a little bit 
easier for me to assume this to be the case, 
especially as it was on the first shot, as far 
as was known. I, too, have seen what you 
may not have heard of (now please don’t 
think I assume you haven’t seen a lot), but 
I handled a good many Ross rifles during 
the war, as my work was small arm work 
and machine guns, and as | feel that you 
have had a varied experience, I also feel 
that you might be interested in this, and 
that if you know it already, you won’t mind 
my assuming that you possibly might not, 
or you might not have heard of it. But if 
you strip one of the Model 10 bolts you will 
note that at the back of the bolt proper, 
where the firing pin well is, there are two 
small washers—a washer and retainer, to 
speak properly—and that there is a thread 
milled out to allow the retainer to screw in. 
In some instances the bolt metal wasn’t very 
thick, after the operation, and I have seen 
the firing pin, mainspring and retainer, 
washer, cocking piece and pin imbedded in 
a man’s face (man dead, of course), and in 
another case a man badly wounded, who 
afterwards died, that I was sure was caused 
thru this, and not, as supposed, wounded by 
an enemy bullet. I think you will readily 


understand that the back pressure on som: 
of the pierced primers have some steam 

them, and in the case of using rifle grenades 
there were many of the Ross arms blown o 

in this manner, but this was, in a way, 

be expected, I suppose. Ordinarily this 
shouldn’t have occurred, at least I didn’t 
think it was good construction, nor do I ad 
mire the primary extraction principle of the 
Ross, altho one man, now an UP in the U.S 
army, stated he would cheerfully back it | 
extract alongside of the Springfield (“blithe: 
ing ass,” hasn’t common sense, of course, 
yet he is considered an arms authority). 

But I am getting away and talking Ross 
rifle, and no one cursed them more, or had 
more reason to, than I. I would love to have 
a personal chat with you over all this. You 
might assume I was a little rebel the way | 
have of blowing up what was once our 
national arm, but here is my honest opinion 
about the whole Ross output. The .280 
cartridge was the best developed in America 
—not the design, but the ballistics. The 
Model 10 (American model) had the best 
formed stock of any arm turned loose, but 
the action of the arm in any model never 
was worth a whoop. A soft cartridge case, 
bit of grit or other foreign matter in any of 
their models would tie the arm up, and while 
I used a Mark II, two-star, for a long time 
as a target arm, and had wonderful good 
shooting out of it, no one could have hired 
me to take it where there was real danger, 
and to think I had one at the war—not 
Model 11, but Ross Model 10—oh, man, if 
there is a hell—and I hope there is for the 
men responsible for it (don’t judge me too 
harshly; I’ve seen men cursing that arm 
with their dying breath, and so feel that | 
can never get over a very great bitterness 
toward that arm and the people who forced 
it onto us). But “nuf ced”; you likely have 
better accounts of the arm’s performance 
than I could hope to give you, and I am 
prone to talk too long when at that, as I call 
it, cursed Ross rifle. 

Anyhow, I trust you will read over my 
letter to Mr. McGuire and you will see how 
we stand on this, and I think you will agree 
that I am at least partially open-minded to 
the other fellow’s argument, which, by the 
way, neither of us have, as I think we both 
are satisfied, and I for one have learned that 
which I thought should be done, and couldn't 
get proved by my own experiments, can 
occur. I note at the beginning of your let- 
ter some of your experiences, and appreciate 
same, and will inform you one of my sum- 
mings up of the man who knows a lot. 
When a man knows all about anything he 
is d—— smart, but the man who knows al! 
about everything never lived. And I, too, 
have seen so much this past few years that 
I hesitate to think a man is a liar no matter 
what he has to say. I have had a few ex- 
periences myself this past few years, and 
saw others have the same which I wouldn't 
care to relate to anyone, as to do so would 
only be to be considered a liar. I don't 
blame many people for not believing many 
things—they can’t grasp them. I can’t gras} 
a lot (am not even very well educated), 

I hesitate to doubt statements unless I know 
that they are not true and can’t possibly be 
and these we find far too frequently. 

I have already made this much longer tha: 
I intended, but trust you will consider it 
from one who has the bug, and I wish 
again thank you for your very welcome !°'- 
ter, and sincerely hope that we may beco 
better acquainted. | Linpsay C. ELtior 

Carbon, Alta., Can. 


Answer.—I am very glad indeed to get t!'s 
letter, as it adds to the little that was 
lowed to get out regarding the Ross and ' 
reason that it was thrown out of the Canadi 
army. It may be a surprise to you to kn 
that everything was hushed up regarding 
faults of the Ross during the war, and ov! 
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iotic typewriter arms and ammunition ex- 
ert,” Capt. E. C. Crossman, wrote reams of 
y regarding the dirty deal which the Ross 
was given when it was thrown out of 
Canadian army. Arms and Ammunition 
|ondon) came out with a little scorcher on 
\man, but could not faze him. It would 
take a Hun “liquid fire” projector to scorch 
t thick hide. 
lhus you see, we common people know 
tle of the faults of the arm as shown up 
from continued use on the front. All that I 
know about its faults was what I had thrown 
before me when testing ammunition for the 
British. Some time when you have the time, 
or can take the time, I wish that you could 
sive me a really big, long letter on your ex- 
periences with the Ross and what you saw 
during the war. I was not in it, could not 
vet into it, as “I knew too much” and was 
retained in this country to test and prove 
and make guns, so that I would like to get 
hold of a “young book” if possible on the 
arms used in the war and the good and bad 
points developed by each. It makes no dif- 
ference if I should know a few of the points, 
just assume that I do not know them, for 
the way that you will put them on paper 
will give me a view from another angle. 
Now, regarding the bolt blowing back, it is 
my opinion that if the corners of the lugs 
were sheared off, the bolt had been assem- 
bled right, but the bolt was not locked be- 
fore the cartridge was fired, and in this case 
there would also be marks on the bottom 
lug where it had struck the stop, in addition 
to the corners being sheared off the lugs. 
(Both top and bottom lugs would have the 
corners sheared off, but the center of the 
lug would show marks of the stop.) If the 
bolt was not assembled right, the corners 
would be intact and the bottom lug only 
would show marks of the stop, while the top 
lug would not be marked. Am I right? I, 
too, wish that we could get together for a 
long talk and thus get better acquainted, for 
[ am sure that both would enjoy meeting and 
knowing a “gun bug.” I don’t believe that 
anyone could call you a “rebel,” for I feel 
that a man has a right to kick if he knows 
that certain things could be bettered when 
they were not changed at all. The trouble 
with the Ross was that it was not thoroly 
developed and tried out before political pull 
put it into the army as the Canadian national 
arm. Of course, it was the only arm made 
in Canada, and the Canadians had a right 
to feel proud of it, but that should not have 
blinded them to its faults.—Editor. 





“Fingerprints” on Bullets 
C. G. Williams 


‘T}HE above title will be somewhat mis- 
leading to our readers, but that term 
s the nearest to designating what we 
to state. For a good many years it has 
known in a very hazy way—that is, 
people have a faint recollection that 
have heard someone state, or they have 
somewhere, that the riflings of a rifle 

rel left markings on the bullet from 

h it could be ascertained if a bullet 
out of a certain designated rifle, re- 
cr or pistol. 
our knowledge, no one living today, 
the exception of William Thomas, more 
rsally known as U. M. C. Thomas, has 
carried on tests to determine positively 
bullet could be identified as having 
out of a certain rifle, revolver or pistol, 
we know that Mr. Thomas never delved 
the subject very deeply. We believe 
he was called upon as a witness at two, 

erhaps more, murder trials. In a con- 
tion with us, Mr. Thomas said, “I know 
the riflings of a rifle or pistol leave cer- 
markings on a bullet, and that by these 
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| : ‘ e¥ot New. York 


BEST TROUT FLY MADE 


Abbey & Imbrie’s Extra Fine Quality Flies— 
Tested bronzed Sproat hooks, hand-made. Gut is 
allround, perfect, and in proportion to size of hook. 
The flies are tied by our most skillful tyers. Pat- 
terns include all the staples popular wherever flies 
are used. 








Flies tied on— Retail, per doz. 


Hook No. 14 (for streams) -......-------- $1.80 

Hooks Nos. 10, 12 (for streams) ------.---- 1.80 

Hooks Nos. 6, 8 (for smaller lakes) -..---- 1.80 
* Hooks Nos. 4, 6, 8, with reinforced gut 


(for smaller lakes) ------ fis ance cineca acai 2.25 


Asx« your dealer for Abbey & 
Imbrie quality tackle. Catalog-- 
a Fishing Handbook--on receipt 
of 10 cents. 








This Is Our 
102nd Year 








Rie ee 
ABBEY & IMBRIE’S 
Highest Quality Leaders 


The silk worm gut in A & I Highest Quality Mist 
Color Leadersis selected strand by strand from the 
strongest and straightest of Spanish Gut. These 
leaders ARE dependable. Six and Nine-foot Lead- 
ers made by looping three-foot leaders together, and sliding loops 
thus made afford convenient places to attach dropper flies 

We also carry leaders in stoc« in all weights with dropper loops 
tied on. Three-foot leaders have one dropper loop; Six and Nine 
foot leaders have two; prices the same as without droppers 


Single Gut (For Fresh Water Fishing) 
Used with Retail 


Flies o af 

Hooks Nos Per Doz 
Drawn Gut 12 and 14 $ 4.00 
Extra Light Trout 10 aud 12 3.76 
Light Trout 8 and 19 3.00 
Heavy Trout 6and 8 3.60 
Heavy Bass 4 4.26 
Salmon 3 and 4 6.00 
Heavy Salmon 4 9.60 
Extra Heavy Salmon 18.00 
Heaviest Salmon 26.40 
Tapered (from Heavy Bass to Extra Light Trout) 3.765 
The above leaders are furnished in 6-foot lengths at double the 


price of 3-foot 


Double Gut (For Fresh and Light Salt Water Fishing) 
Double ..3 feet, per dozen, retail at $8.40 
Heavy Double..............3 feet, per dozen, retailat 7.80 


(=== Abbey & Imbrie 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 


97 Chambers St., New York 
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Brooks Tents 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


TRADE MARK 


THE IDEAL OUTING TENTS 
FOR COMFORT AND 


CONVENIENCE 


The Choice of Experienced Auto 
Tourists Everywhere 


Water-proof, Mildew-proof, 
Insect-proof. 


Ample floor space and head room. No 
Guys. Light weight. 3 sizes. Packs 
compact in carrying sack. 
Write for prices and FREE BOOK of Road 
Maps and Complete Camp Equipment. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


BROOK TENT AND 


AWNING CO. 
Established 1902 
1655 ARAPAHOE ST. DENVER, COLO. 





“I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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WANT THE LIMIT? 
Lake Trout - Muskies 


Salmon or Bass 
THEN USE THE “DONJO” SPOONS 


Fish Getters 


Only {paula 
4 

HE Donjo 4 spoon Muskie or Bass outfit, 

each spoon a different finish. Muskie 

outfit $2.50 or 70¢ each. Bass outfit $2.00 
or 55¢ each. Double blade Muskie spoon 85¢. 
Double blade Bass spoon 65¢. Four spoon 
Lake trout outfit $2.00 or 55¢ each. Donjo 
Salmon spoon 65¢. Assorted English Trout 
flies $1.50 per dozen. 

Best English made, 9 ft. Trout or Bass 
Leaders $6.50 per dozen or 60¢ each; 6 ft. $5.00 
per dozen or 45¢ each. Central draft Trout 
bait hooks 55¢ dozen. Best Sproat Bass hooks 
60¢ dozen. 500 ft. Lake Trout copper line on 
Oak reel, as shown in cut $2.00. 300 ft. Coil 
braided copper line for heavy fishing $3.00. 


THE DONJO CO. 


42 Prince Street Rochester, N. Y. 














Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 55c; 
Size 10, 60c; Size 8, 65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 80c; Size 10, 90c; Size 
8, $1.00 per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 

Lines. etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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+ SRILLIANT seamen | LICHT 
CARBIDE HEAD LIGHTS 


for Hunting, Fishing, Camping, etc. Project a powerful beam 
of white light and shine 300 to 600 feet. 
illustrated catalog free on request 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LICHT MFC. CO. 
629 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4 Chicago, Ill, 











“The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel’ 


THE MILAM 


Since 1839, 83 years, the i have been 


making the celebrated Kentucky Reel in the 
same location, and all the kn series ize gained 
by these years of experience is put into their 
reels today 

Write for free booklet 


B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 





CANOES 


‘ 

: **Safest to Use’ 

' Because the “Tumble Home” 

‘ makesthem so. Thedotted lin 
\_ here is the “Tumble Home’ 
\, of ordinary canoes,the heavy ; 


\ line of the Kennebec. / 
.. “Tumble Home” is the ee 
bilge of acanoe. 44 


®e6 8 eof 
%eeeee4 


You should get our 1922 illustrated book telling all about 
this wonderful feature of the Kennebec. Sent postpaid. 


KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO., 25 R. R. SQUARE, WATERVILLE, MAINE. 
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markings one should be able to tell if a cer- 
tain gun was used to fire those bullets, but 
| have never had the time nor the inclination 
to study this subject very deeply.” 

For nearly twenty-two years we have been 
working on this one thing, not continually, 
nor by what could be called fits and starts, 
but every time that we have made certain 
tests where a bullet could be “captured” 
whole—that is, where we could get 
unmutilated by contact with any 
that would either destroy the 
bullet or obliterate the marks of the riflings 

we would examine it with a misroscope 
to ‘detect the marks of the riflings, then ex- 
amine the riflings of the barrel at the muzzle 
could detect a resemblance to 


alive or 
a bullet 
hard substance 


to see if we 
each other. 

We have made, literally, thousands of 
drawings of these markings on the bullets 
and the riflings for comparison, and by doing 
this, when we shot those rifles again, we 
found that not only could the marks be dis- 
tinguished and compared, but that it was 
possible to pick out any one bullet from a 
pile of bullets and readily tell what rifle, 
revolver or pistol it was fired from. 

The operation called rifling a gun barrel 
is performed in what mgiht be called two 
ways. Perhaps it would be well to change 
that statement and say that there are two 
kinds of tools used to make the riflings in 
a gun. One of these is called a hook cutter 
and the other a scrape cutter. It is also 
possible to tell which of these tools is used 
in rifling the barrel. 

The hook cutter is by far the faster tool 
to use, but it makes the barrel very rough, 
and after using this tool it is necessary to 
add another operation to those already in 
use in making the barrel. 

With the scrape cutter, however, tho it 
takes nearly twice as long to rifle a barrel 
as does the hook cutter, a very smooth job 
can be done, and this one operation, called 
“leading,” can be done away with. 

When a rifling cutter has been used to 
cut one set of riflings in a barrel, it is taken 
out and honed very carefully before setting 
it in the rifling head again, and while the 
tool does not have marks in it that can be 
seen with the naked eye, they are there, and 
when the edge of the tool is examined with 
a microscope, it can readily be seen that the 
edge is not perfect by any means, but that 
it is full of little hollows or nicks; perhaps 
we should say that it had teeth like a saw, 
only very minute. After the cutter has been 
used, the microscope will show that the edge 
has had minute pieces broken out of it in 
some cases, while in others there seems to 
be but a deepening of the nicks already in 
the edge and perhaps a widening of some of 
the hollows by breaking out the “tooth” be- 
tween two hollows. It will be readily seen 
that each of these nicks or hollows in the 
edgé of the cutter will leave a corresponding 
raised line in the rifling, and it is of these 
raised lines in the riflings and the corres- 
ponding hollow lines on the bullet that we 
depend to identify the bullet in relation to 
the rifle barrel. 

As the cutter takes only one cut in each 
eroove, the barrel being turned between each 
scraping cut, these nicks in the edge of the 
cutter will gradually become larger and per- 
haps a final piece will break out on the al 
cut, so that one groove—let us say No. 
has one more raised line or a larger lesa 
line than have grooves Nos. 1, 2 or 3. There- 
fore, it is only by determining the marks on 
all four, five or six, as the case may be, 
riflings on the bullet and corresponding 
marks in the barrel, that we are able to de- 
termine positively the identity of the bullet. 

Generally speaking, when a bullet is in 
the shell, all of the marks are circumfer- 
ential—that is, they go around the bullet in 
parallel lines, and are the result of the pres- 
sure exerted by a punch in drawing a flat 
piece of jacket metal into the shape of the 


finished bullet, and these are the lines 
marks left by the boring or forming tool « 
the bullet swage when it was cut to shap: 

When the bullet is forced from the mout! 
of the shell by the pressure of the gas form: 
by the burning powder, it will be slight! 
upset at the base, then when the ogive 
the bullet hits the throat of the lands, t! 
bullet will be retarded for an infinitesimal! 
part of a second, and this upsetting actio: 
is carried on still further, so that if the bul 
let be the full size of the barrel to the bot 
tom of the grooves before being loaded, 
will now be upset to a slight degree larger 
than the barrel to the bottom of the grooves, 
and hence will be drawn or swaged down 
to the size of the barrel before it can enter 
the barrel and proceed on its trip out into 
the unknown world. But again, if the bulle 
be smaller than the grooves in the "am 
this upsetting may proceed only far enough 
to cause the bullet to fill the barrel to the 
bottom of the grooves. In the first case the 
markings will be very plain and can be 
easily determined, but in the second case it 
is oftimes with difficulty that the markings 
are determined so as to make the identifica- 
tion complete. 

Think what this means. A man is killed, 
and somebody is arrested by the police as 
being the guilty person. We will say that 
he is only a suspect, that no one saw him 
do the act, but (and here comes the great 
injustice of the present police system and of 
the courts in this country) on his person 
is found a gun. It had been determined that 
the bullet that killed the man was, let us 
say, a .38 Special, and the suspect has a .38 
Special on his person; therefore he is the 
guilty one, and the police proceed to beat 
him up and haul him off to jail. The) 
know that he committed the murder, for lhe 
had a revolver of the same caliber, and the 
police will get upon the stand and (may God 
have pity on their souls) swear that that gun 
did the job when that gun may have been 
bought at exactly the time that the murder 
was committed; but the policeman in his 
ignorance will swear that man’s life away. 
and the judge and jury will accept that 
officer’s statement as a proven truth. 

The police departments will spend lots of 
money to obtain facsimile of fingerprints of 
alleged criminals, and every bit of energ) 
of the department is directed to making this 
fingerprint identification complete, and_ in 
order to make the identification of criminals 
more complete—for they are afraid to de 
pend on fingerprints alone—they take a 
photograph and all possible measurements. 
and probably the next thing will be to attach 
a phrenologist and psychologist to the police 
force to feel the bumps on his head and 
measure the pressure of his ponderous 
thoughts. All of these, but no effort is made 
to determine whether or not the gun ca 
tured on the suspect is the gun that fire 
the bullet. Still, the suspect is driven | 
his death because: They are the same siz 

Now, let us take a definite case—one tha! 
has been aired in the courts and in the news 
papers until the whole nation is famili 
with it. 

On a certain date last year an alleg 
tough and killer, one Tommy Conners, ¢ 
into a shooting sc rape with the police, a 
as a result one detective was killed, and 
believe that one policeman was cited f 
cowardice. It was claimed that Tomn 
Conners killed the police detective, b 
Tommy Conners stated as positively that 
did not kill the detective. Now who te 
the truth, Conners or the police? But, s 
the police, the detective was killed by a .4 
caliber bullet, and Conners carried a 
automatic—hence there is no use talkir 
Conners did that killing. No further attem 
is made to prove whether Conners did 
did not kill that police detective. 

Now let us look at this from another ang! 
Let us say that that detective had incurr‘ 
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ie enmity of a fellow policeman, and that 

iis policeman was present during the battle. 
Could not that policeman have killed the de- 

ctive during the battle and relied upon the 
‘act that they were after Conners to pin the 
illing onto Conners? “Oh, but,” you will 
say, “the police are all armed with a .38 
special and could not have killed the de- 
ctive, for it was a .45-caliber bullet that 

id the deed.” In that, dear reader, you are 

irking up the wrong tree, for the police of 
Chicago are armed with .38 Colt or Smith 
& Wesson Special, .30 Luger, .38 Colt auto- 
natic and (note this) .45 Colt or Smith & 
Wesson revolvers and .45 Colt automatic pis- 
tols, also (while we are about it let us shock 
ou some more) .45 Colt and Smith & Wes- 
son Model 17 revolvers shooting the same 
cartridge that the .45 Colt automatic does. 

4 Chicago policeman buys his own gun, 
und he can buy anything he wants, for he is 
compelled to buy his own ammunition also. 
Get that? 

Now. how can the police of Chicago de- 
clare that Conners killed the detective? 
They can do so only thru ignorance; and 
the judge in ignorance accepts their state- 
ments as tho they were heaven-sent truths. 

We are not saying that Tommy Conners 
is innocent, nor are we saying that he is 
cuilty. We are not saying that a fellow 
policeman killed the detective, nor are we 
saying that he did not, but we do say that 
Conners was not given a square deal, in that 
no steps were taken to prove that the bullet 
that killed the detective did or did not come 
ut of his gun. . 


A Paterxeon Colt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The word “revolver” 
is involuntarily connected with the name of 
Samuel Colt. For most people Colt is the 
inventor of the one-hand six-shooter. But 
if we call every pistol with revolving maga- 
zines or revolving barrels a revolver, Colt 
was not the inventor of this weapon; its birth 
lies back in the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. Neither was Colt’s first in- 
vention a one-hand gun, for his first patent 
was a revolving rifle. The English patent, 
which was issued before the American 
patent, shows a revolving rifle with con- 
cealed hammer, acting by a ring at the head 
of the trigger. This rifle is now very rare 
ind is generally known under the name of 
the first Paterson. 

In connection with the description of this 
rifle, Colt also shows the application of his 
principles on a one-hand gun, a weapon of 
smaller size that has a hammer but a con- 
cealed trigger. 

We stated before, “If we call every pistol 
with a revolving magazine or revolving bar- 
rels a revolver”; we must say now that these 
crude products do not merit this name. In 

ir sense a revolver is a high-grade machine 

which, by actuating the hammer or the 

gger, the magazine unlocks, revolves, is 
icked again and the arm is ready for firing. 
lhe father of this ingenious machine was 
Samuel Colt. 

It is known to me that Col. Fosbery of 
ondon read a paper before the members 

the United Service Institution in 1896, in 

ich he described an old English revolver 
it was invented during the reign of 
iarles I (1625-49). In this weapon the 
linder revolves by actuating the hammer. 
never saw this nor a diagram of its lock. 

im inclined to think that this gun was the 

«luct of a later period, perhaps the altera- 

n of an old weapon. 

Colt understood that the cylinder must 

ays be locked except in the moment in 

‘ich the hand turns it. A very great many 

his followers have not understood this 

ndamental principle; therefore most of 
em remain inferior to Colt. Colt’s revolv- 


ig rifles (there are two models of Paterson 
ies with very different locks; an illustra- 
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KAMPKOOK No. 3 


The most popular size. 


Price in the U. S. $7.50. 
Also made in larger size at 
$8.50; three burner size 


$12.00 





IT’S ALL INSIDE 


Kampkooks fold up like a 
miniature suit case when 
not in use with all parts 
including tank packed in- 


The Favorite Stove 
at Tourists Camps 


At tourist camps everywhere you 
will find more American Kamp- 
kooks used than any other type of 
stove or campfire. Experienced 
campers use the Kampkook be- 
cause it is convenient, clean, and 
above all—dependable. 


side the protected : 
against loss or breakage. A MER 


No. 3 folded measures 31% 

x 9 x 15- inches THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 
weighs 8 
pounds. 
















ICAN 
AM PKOO 


Makes its own gas from the same grade 
of gasoline you use in your car. Set up 
and going full blast in a jifty. Easy to 
light, windproof and safe. Kampkook- 
ing will enable you to prepare meals and 
lunches anywhere just as con- 
veniently as in the home kit- 
chen. Sold by dealers in sport- 
ing goods everywhere. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
830 Clark Street 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Write for Kampkook folder 
describing our full line of 
Kampkooks, Kampovens, 
Kampkook Kitchenettes and 
Kampkook folding fry pans. 
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YOUR FURS; 
TO US 


From the worthless look- 
ing green hide to the finest, 
soft tanned furred leather, moth- 
proof, at first costs, factory price, 
made up into ladies’ beautiful furs, 
coats, robes. 


MOUNTED RUGS 


We can make your furs up into any style 
from any style book. Write today for our 
circulars on any kind of furs that you have. 


W. W. WEAVER 
Established 1891 
CUSTOM FUR TANNING AND MANUFACTURING 


READINC, MICHICAN 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed ful! 

8 Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Tray 
ping stories and pictures. Valuable ir 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers 

A fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 

go for fish and game, changes in fish 
and game laws, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 
and blinds, how to train your dog 
how to preserve your trophies, how 

to start a gun club, how to build 

a rifle range, etc., etc. 


No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can 

get from a year's subscrip 
tion tothe Nationa 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


On receipt of 

1.00 we will send 

you the National 

Sportsman for a 

whole year together 

with one of our hand- 

some Ormulo Gold 

Watch Fobs shown here 
with. 


Mail your order today. 
fully satisfied 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Your money back if you are not 








GENUINE NAVAHO INDIAN RUGS 
A better rug can not be 
bought at double the 
price. Useful as well 
as ornamental. Will last 
a life time. Buy from 
me and save the profits 
of at least two middle 

z|men. I am located in 
i| the heart of the Navaho 
Reservation and buy di- 
rect from the Indians. 


The only tribe who weave these rugs. Prices from 
$5 to $35. Give size you want and write for prices, 


T. E. SHILLINGBURG 


NOSLINI, VIA GANADO, ARIZONA 


























IT have received the mounting—latest and have fixed it to my 
rifle which is a selected one. This latest mounting is abso- 
lutely the very finest I have ever seen, heard of, or tried out, 
exceeding my fondest hopes. Its position upon the rifle is 
superb, immense. The Windage is excellent. Sincerely, 
Grosvener L. Wotkyns, Capt. Inf. 
Infantry School, Dept. of Experiment 
Camp Benning, Georgia 
TELESCOPE MOUNTING | 
To put your imported ’scope on your American made rifle. 
TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS 
SPRINGFIELD-MAUSERS 





R. NOSKE, 35 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Your 

skin can 

be quickly 

cleared of Pim- 

ples, Blackheads, 

Acne Eruptions on the 

face or body, Enlarged 

Pores, Oily orShiny Skin. $1,000 

Cold Cash says I can clear your 
skin of the above biemishes. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE 

REE. Booklet — A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN’’—telling how I cured 

myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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tion of the second we find in the catalog of 
the collection of the U. S. Cartridge Co. 
No. 294) had no great success, but the 
principle of these weapons in the one-hand 
gun spread the name of Samuel Colt all over 
the world. 

The one-hand Paterson gun has not exactly 
the form of the design in the patent. It is 
a medium-sized weapon of .34-caliber and 
without the ramrod of the guns of 1848. The 
trigger is concealed and springs out by pull- 
ing the hammer. The cylinder is ornamented 
by five parallel ring lines and the engraving 
of an Indian fight. The weapon was evi- 
dently made for a holster, and is known 
under the name of Colt’s Texas revolver. 
For a long time I supposed this was the only 
model made by Colt in Paterson. Some time 
ago I found in the catalog of the U. S. Cart- 
ridge Company, under the No. 698, a very 


small engraving of a Colt of smaller size and 
a caliber of .31, evidently made for the 
pocket; and very soon after I had the good 
luck to obtain one for my collection, which 
contains now 175 different patterns, of which 
no two are alike. It is in good order, per- 
haps never shot, but worn a long time in 
the pocket that polished the whole surface 
and removed most of the engraving. What 
a history such an old gun could tell if it 
could only speak. It has no number and is 
stamped on the barrel: “Patent Arms Mfg. 
Co., Paterson, N. J. Colt’s Patents.” The 
weapon is wholly of iron, and has a length 
of 66-10 inches. I give here a photo of the 
gun, and would be glad to hear from other 
collectors who possess this or other shapes 
of the Paterson model. 

A peculiarity of the Paterson model is the 
mode of rotating the cylinder. The cylinder 
and the ratchet are not one solid piece as 
in the later models. The ratchet is put on 
a rotating disc connected with the frame. 
The disc bears on its outer side a nose that 
fits a notch in the rear side of the cylinder, 
which thereby is forced to follow the rotation 
of the disc. The notches for the cylinder 
stops are round. 

Pror. Dr. B. WANDOLLECK. 

Dresden, Germany. 





Shot Charges in a Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Occasionally we 
see in some of the magazines devoted to 
shooting and kindred subjects a query as to 
how a rifle will handle shot. Whenever these 
questions are answered by one who has any 
knowledge of the subject, the reply is al- 
ways that no good results can be obtained. 


In spite of all this sometimes one hears 
or reads of a case where some shooter claims 
to have tried the experiment with wonderful 
success. One such case in my own experi- 
ence might be related. I used for some time, 
over thirty years ago, a muzzle-loading com- 
bined rifle and shotgun. The barrels were 
34 inches long—one a 14-gauge shotgun, the 
other a rifle of about .45-caliber. It was a 
first-class shooter with both barrels, but after 
the novelty wore off I traded it to a Mexican, 
who some time afterwards told me that while 
shooting ducks he loaded both barrels with 
shot and that when so used the rifle barrel 
would kill farther than the shot barrel. I 
didn’t argue matters with him, but certainly 
doubted his tale of kills at 75 yards, for 
some time previously I had tried a charge of 
shot in another muzzle-loading rifle and the 
pellets seemed to spread over the whole 
neighborhood. 


Of course we know that the English shot 
and ball guns throw a very fair shot pattern, 
but they only have a light, shallow rifling 
for a very short distance at the muzzle, 
which, coupled with the much larger diam- 
eter of the bore, does not have time to get 
the whole charge to whirling before it 
leaves the gun. In case of a regular rifled 
barrel the action of centrifugal force has a 
tendency to throw the shot everywhere except 
the center, where it should be. The old 
muzzle-loading rifles will not spread the 
charge as much as a breech-loader, for two 
reasons: First, because the twist is very 
slow, and second on account of the form of 


the rifling. In the old rifles the barrel, after 
being bored to the desired size, was rifled 
with narrow, shallow grooves. The explosion 
of the powder charge upset the bullet into 
the grooves. In the modern breech-loader 
the grooves are made wide, leaving a narrow 
land which cuts into the bullet. This form 
of rifling, of course, would take more hold 
on a charge of shot, and the more rapid 
twist would have a tendency to spread the 
shot far more. 

Some time ago my boy, in an experimental 
mood, took one of the old muzzle-loaders, 
commonly ‘known as “Kentucky squirrel 
rifles,” and fired a charge of shot into a 
tree in the front yard and got so remarkable 
a pattern that I tried to duplicate it. The 
rifle in question is about .38-caliber, and 
has a barrel 40 inches long. He certainly 
used enough shot, as he merely drew the wad 
from a 12-gauge shell and poured down 1'% 
ounce of No. 5s. 

He got a clearly-defined ring of about 
to % of an inch wide and 3% inches inside 
diameter at about ten feet from the muzzle 
Inside of this ring were probably a doze: 
shot; not much of a pattern to hit what you 
aim at. 


Last week I tried two charges of shot in 
the same rifle, but used less shot. I did not 
get as narrow or clearly-defined a ring as he 
did, but still the sheets which I enclose show 
the effects of the twist on the charge. Ir 
these two patterns the rings of shot outside 
the comparatively barren circle are wider 
and not so evenly distributed—a bunch here 
and there and thin spots between. 


One pattern fired at about ten feet range 
shows a hollow center 2% inches hig! 
and 1% inches wide, in which there are 
eight holes. The other one, which I fire: 
standing fifteen feet from the target, show 
eight shot inside a 3%-inch circle; the res' 
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Shot pattern from muzzle-loading rifle 40-inch 
barrel, shooter standing about 10 feet from target 
Shot pattern from muzzle-loading rifle with 40- 
inch barrel, about .38-caliber, very slow twist; 
shooter stood about 15 feet from target 





° ° 
all outside. On both sheets there are many 
places where one can cover a dozen holes 
with a half dollar. 

A charge of about half an ounce of shot 
was fired from a breech-loader with a 16- 
inch twist. Shooter stood fifteen feet from 
target, and charge spread 2% or 3 feet, only 
all striking a sheet of paper 8x10 
inches. 

If anyone wishes to capture his game by 

urrounding” it, I can recommend the old 
nuzzle-loading rifle as the one best bet, tho, 
‘f course, there would always be a chance 
‘fa quick-footed rabbit or squirrel jumping 

ru the hoop as it approaches him and then 
lisappearing before the hunter could reload. 

Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 





Accuracy 


The meaning of accuracy is exactness. 
onsequently when we speak of accuracy in 
ins, we mean the exactness with which that 
in shoots. Much has been said about the 
ueeze of the trigger at the proper time, 
it the sights must also be aligned on the 
rget correctly. We are not suited with the 
ghts supplied on the guns and we immedi- 
ely purchase some that suit us—peep, open 
whatever we fancy. All factories test their 
ns before putting them out to the whole- 
le and retail trade, and at the factory there 
e certain qualifications they must meet. 
All too soon, it seems, the gun is con- 
»mned before it has been given a thoro 
ial. It seems many use the alibi that the 
in isn’t right or they would have made a 
‘tter score. Is it the gun or the shooter? 
ike into consideration that the gun is 
echanically built. The same machinery is 
ed for all guns, and that machinery is 
ade by humans. The finished product is 
ed by humans. Can anything be made 
ore perfect than the human element which 
as developed it? 
Humans are not perfect. No matter how 





The “Red Seal’’ 


Auto Bed 
is a Double Bed 


Stronger, better looking, more comfortable and 
serviceable, and will last twice as long as any 
other bed on the market. 


Is made of light, but rigid, steel; furnished with 
high grade, flexible and non-sagging spring mat- 
tress; simple and quick to erect; easy portability. 


7 cover \\ Ws Ws = |e Open size is 17 inches high, 6 feet 4 inches lorg, 
eet and 47 inches wide; weighs only 46 pounds. Rolls 
; to small bundle 5 inches in diameter by 47 inches, 


The Schaefer Tent 
and Awning Co. 


1421 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado 
Send for Catalog No. 104 and reduced net price list. 











Ask for Special 
Letter ‘‘F’’ 


Ask for Special 
Letter ‘‘F’’ 





Our plant and experimental station to include chronographs, pressure guns, additional 
manufacturing and toolroom equipment. Bigger and better service for the "gun crank" 
and sportsman. 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, Tenafly, N. J. 

















FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 











safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 

foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 

Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue 

KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT C0. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints 
for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells what to do in the woods, 
how to cook grub, how to build, camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog. how to preserve trophies, how to start a gun club, how 
to build a rifle range. No book or set of books you can buy will give 
you the amount of up-to-date information about life in the open that 








you get from a year's subscription to the National Sportsman. 


And this HANDY TACKLE BOX 


holds all you need for a day’s fishing—baits, flies, swivels, sinkers, disgorger, 
hooks, etc. It’s a pocket-size box—divided into compartments: small and compact, 
yet large enough to hold all the tackle you want on an ordinary trip. Size: 11 ins. 
jong, 5% ins. wide and 2\ ins. deep. Made of one-piece steel stamping without 
seams. Finished in best Japan and absolutely rustproof. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you this Handy Tackle Box and the 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN fora whole year on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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ITHACA WINS | 


A. Stuart Boa, of the 
Dominion Cartridge 
» Co., won high pro- 
fessional average for 
all Canada and H. 
W. Cooey won 
high amateur 
average of 

Canada in 

1921. John 

S. Boa, a 

cousin of A. 
Stewart Boa, 

had previously 

won the Can- 

adian Profess 

ional Champ 

ionship four 

times and Sam 

Vance won the 
Amateur Champ- 
ionship of Caiiada 
fourtimes All 

shot Ithacas 








Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $3750 up 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 


SEE WYOMING 


Plan now to spend your va- 
cation in Wyoming, the most 








fascinating of all western states; 


splendid highways, hotel and 
ranch accommodations ; the best 
fishing and big game hunting in 
America. Write for free illus- 
trated booklet. Commissioner 
of Immigration, Room 311, 
Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Does 
This 
Look 
Like a 
Good 
Shoe? 





Believe us—it is. It’s a Filson—16 in- 
ches high (or 12")—-red oil tan—double 
vamp—strictly hand-made of choicest 
leather-—_wood pegged, hand sewed, in 
wide and narrow widths, Soft and pli- 
able, yet with endurance unequalled. 
Light enough for hiking, yet sturdy 
enough for severest wear. Handsome 
and dependable. 


Our Catalog No. 5 sent free 
Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1011 FIRST AVE. SEATTLE, WASH. 
“‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows’”’ 











strong or robust we are, there are slight de- 
fects, altho they may not be visible. In 
shooting a gun our eyes are under a certain 
amount of strain. Let us suppose that you 
are short-sighted, or long-sighted, or have 
some disease of the eye of which you are not 
aware—you blame the gun and not yourself. 
Yet how many men can say that they have 
perfect vision, and know for a certainty that 
that is a fact? We dislike wearing glasses, 
as they need attention and are at times 
bothersome, but should we continue to throw 
a strain on the eye? It is best to be careful, 
for they mean a lot to us. The eye is not 
perfect. Have you ever experienced a mirage 
on the desert? It is peculiar how the eye 
is fooled, yet it focuses this image, and we 
believe it is there until we actually come to 
the place where the mirage appeared. 

Can we point or aim a rifle with precision 
when the eye has a slight defect? Is it the 
sights that are inaccurate, is it the rifle that 
is inaccurate, or is the man behind the gun 
at fault? We can overcome this to a cer- 
tain extent by getting movable sights. These 
can be adjusted to fit our eye, to aid us in 
overcoming these faults. 

Some diseases of the eye cause the image 
to show in a peculiar shape, yet we are not 
aware of the fact. Astigmatism has such an 
effect. The round, black bull’s-eye appears 
round to us, yet is reflected in an oblong 


Various Rif les 


shape. This will affect the hits. I have . 
.38 Colt Officer’s Model and have moved th: 
rear sight one notch to the right, as I shoc 
to the left when sight is centered. My con 
panion has the same kind of gun, and I hay 
the same results in shooting his weapon. 
do not blame the gun, but my eyes. I ca: 
only shoot so close, yet that movable sigh 
has helped me overcome that disadvantage 
True, ones holding may not be exactly cor 
rect, nor the trigger pulled in the correc: 
manner, for a short arm is harder to shoo: 
than the rifle. But in sighting the rifle over a 
rest the shots have strayed off to the left, no 
matter how easily the trigger was pulled. 
while the rifle laid on a heavy log. These 
defects are slight, yet the accuracy that som: 
men acquire is far above the groups w 
obtain. 

Why, then, should we not consider accu: 
acy for what it is, for accuracy is woven 
into a chain, and no chain is stronger than 
its weakest link. We must have exactness 
of gun, of aim, of holding, of squeezing the 
trigger, and there must be a co-ordination in 
the nerves and muscles to accomplish the 
exactness known as accuracy. Without th: 
eye for aiming, the steadiness for holding, 
and the proper manner for pulling the trig 
ger the sights will not send the bullets true. 
Find your blind spot; we all have one. 

BEN E. CHAPPELL. 


and Revolvers 


Ashley A. Haines 


OR a number of years I have been very 

much interested in the matter of actual 
difference in the accuracy to be expected 
between the Colt automatic pistol of .22- 
caliber and the .22 Colt revolvers—the auto- 
matic, of course, to be used with the long- 
rifle cartridge and the revolvers to be used 
with the short, long-rifle and the .22 Special, 
or, as it is often spoken of, as the W.R.F. 
Most of Outdoor Life readers will remember 
that these excellent little revolvers were first 
brought out for the .22 Winchester Special 
cartridge; later for the .22 short and long 
cartridges, tho still later for the long-rifle 
cartridge. Most of my experience with these 
Colt .22 revolvers has been with the .22 
Special calibers, and with them I have killed 
my full share of small game as well as 
burned a lot of ammunition with them facing 
the target. In this size and make I have 
made my best groups, and enough of my 
target work with this size has been so very 
satisfactory as to convince me that when a 
man was holding right he would not be dis- 
appointed in results. With the revolver 
chambered for the short and long cartridges, 
my work was not nearly so good as with the 
Special, tho I shall always believe that a bet- 
ter shot with the same arm would have made 
a much better showing than I did. The Colt 
made later, especially for the long-rifle cart- 
ridge, I have never used. The .22 Colt auto- 
matic [ have used both at target and on 
game, and found it very satisfactory for such 
use. With the exception of three ten-shot 
groups at 50 yards with the automatic, the 
smallest of these groups measuring three 
inches from center of bullet holes farthest 
apart, I never shot any of these .22 Colts 
except from the usual off-hand position. 
(On second thought it occurs to me that I 
did do some rest shooting with the auto at 
shorter range, results of which were reported 
in Outdoor Life after the auto was 
placed on the market.) 

The thing that interested me the most was: 
How close groups could be expected at 50 
yards with all three of these arms when shot 
with the best ammunition and from machine 
rest? The question is still unanswered, but 
I hope that this will stir up enough interest 
among those who may have a machine rest 


soon 


to try the little arms out thoroly and hand 
us the results thru Outdoor Life. Should 
anyone do this, however, I would suggest 
that the distance shot be 50 yards, and that 
in making the report the make of ammu 
nition and full details be given. I am sure 
there are many who would be interested in 
this matter. 

Presuming the Colt people would be pre- 
pared to make such tests from machine rest 
led me to appeal to them for targets made 
under those conditions, but having no rest 
of this description they had groups made fo: 
me with the .22 automatic, the .22 W.R. F. 
and also with the short and long-rifle cart 
ridges, these ten-shot groups being made 
from muzzle rest at 50 yards, and shot by 
Edward P. Kelly. Measuring the groups 
from center of holes farthest apart, the 
groups are as follows: .22 automatic, 2‘ 
inches; .22 short, 5 inches; .22 long-rifle, 
3% inches, and for the .22 W.R.F., 4% 
inches. Cutting out one shot in this group 
and the size is reduced to 2% inches. Les 
mok cartridges used in all groups except in 
the W. R. F., which were Peters semi-smoke 
less. U.S. N. R.A. make for the automatic 
U.M.C. for the short, and Winchester make 
for the long-rifle. 

If we are to judge results from the group- 
submitted, it will be plain that the long-rifl 
is more accurate in these revolvers than th: 
short or Special, and that the automatic i- 
much more accurate than any of the re 
volvers. My opinion is, however, that th: 
Special shot from machine rest would ayer 
age as close in grouping as the long rifle 
and that it and the Special, shot under suc! 
conditions, would often make 2-inch or bet 
ter groups, with the short somewhat large! 
say from 24 up to 3 inches, while the auto 
matic would often get down close to 1-ine! 
groups. Who among Outdoor Life’s man 
readers can tell us to a certainty? If an) 
of them has a reliable machine rest, th 
answer should not be long in appearing. 

A matter which did not interest me wa: 
the difference in accuracy to be expected i 
the .22 Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
Any who have used both makes knows ther 
is no need in worrying over such a thing 
as both give very best possible results. 
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\ing that did interest me, however, and very 
uch, was: How much greater accuracy 
ould one expect from the .22 Smith & Wes- 
son single-shot target pistol than with the 
29.32 Smith & Wesson revolver? The re- 
volver, remember, with its 6-inch barrel and 
the single shot pistol, with its 10-inch barrel, 
. be shot from machine rest at 50 yards, 
both to be used with the best ammunition and 
shot under the best weather conditions. Maj. 
Roy D. Jones started in one afternoon to 
settle this question for me, and tho the wind 
had risen so much as to spoil the last ten- 
shot pistol group, the four targets submitted 
by Maj. Jones (due to wind, only four groups 
were shot, two with each weapon) will prove 
of as much interest to Outdoor Life’s gun 
cranks as they have to me. All shooting was 
with U.S. N. R.A. Lesmok cartridges. The 
first ten-shot pistol group measures exactly 
| inch from center to center of bullet holes 
farthest apart, nine of these measuring ex- 
actly 5% of an inch from center of holes 
farthest apart. To fully appreciate just how 
small a group this is, I might say that a 
25-cent piece covers or touches all holes, 
while a Canadian 5-cent silver piece covers 
or touches nine of the holes. The revolver 
group measures 1% inches. The second 
pistol group measures 1% inches, and the 
second revolver group measures 1 9-16 inches. 
We have all known, from plenty of ex- 
perience, something of the accuracy pos- 
sessed by the single-shot pistol, but I imagine 
many will now have a far better opinion of 
the revolver’s accuracy after reading the 
above, which represents what has actually 
been accomplished with one of them from 
machine rest. I never owned a .22-32 re- 
volver, tho shot Lindsay C. Elliott’s a good 
many times. For some unknown reason I 
did not secure the small groups with it that 
I did with the Smith & Wesson target pistols 
(I had the 6 and 8-inch lengths in the ’9] 
model and the 10-inch in the Perfected 
model), tho Mr. Elliott made almost unbe- 
lievably small groups with it. Next to the 
.22 Smith & Wesson target pistol, my best 
work with the .22 has been with the Colt 
revolvers and .22 automatic pistol. All of 
these little arms have been found excellent 
on small game under conditions which face 
one in timbered sections where small game 
is usually met at ordinary distances. Of all 
the small guns I have owned and used on 
small game, the 6inch ’91 model was the 
best for average use. It was just the right 
length to be carried anywhere and accurate 
enough for anyone. Wish I had it yet. 
Someone was asking when the side-swing 
revolvers first made their appearance, an 
answer given not being quite correct in some 
respects. Perhaps someone can pick flaws 
with what I shall have to say here. The 
first Colt to appear, as nearly as I can re- 
member, was between °87 and 89. This was 
known as the .38 Colt New Navy. It was 
idapted to the long Colt .38 hollow base bul- 
t cartridge, a peculiarity of the bullet being 
hat it would drop thru the barrel before 
ring. the hollow base being depended on 
» upset, following the explosion, to fit the 
barrel. Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
thousand, probably, believe the Colts were 
ie first side-swing revolvers made, and they 
ight be right, but unless my memory has 
me wrong there was advertised in John P. 
vell’s catalog a cheap side-swing revolver 
bout 1886. Judging from the cut, the 
linder swung out to the right instead 

' to the left. I am wondering if any 
f the readers ever saw one of these arms, 
nd if so, can they tell us what firm made 
em? If I remember correctly, the gun was 

ffe ered at $6 or $7. The first Smith & Wes- 
on side-swing revolver was known as the 
896 model, and was made for the .32 Smith 
Wesson cartridge. Whether used in Colt 

r Smith & Wesson gun, this caliber I have 
lways liked better for many purposes than 
ny other used in a revolver with a short 





























The Colorado De Lux « Palmetto Auto Tent 


BEST TENT FOR AUTO CAMP USE 


WATERPROOF THROUGHOUT 


Canvas floor, screened doors and windows. We make and sell at low- 
est prices the best and most complete line of AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES. 


Write for illustrated net priced Catalog No. 33A 


THE COLORADO TENT AND AWNING CO. 


1640 Lawrence. Street Denver, Colorado 











LET ME EXAMINE YOUR WATERS BEFORE STOCK- 
ING. NOW IS THE TIME TO HAVE INVESTIGA- 
TIONS MADE INTO THE CONDITIONS under which 
your food and game fish are living. Would you plant a 
RB garden without selecting suitable ground and cultivating 
it? Then why plant fish without knowing the environ- 


ment they must exist in? I specialize in the relations of 
our native food and game fish. Expert investigations, reports and adjustments. Explanatory liter- 
ature and Owner's Survey Blank promptly mailed on request. 








ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, Box 107C, Station G, New York City. 
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Alpitie Binoculars 


“After comparing with 
glasses costing nearly twice 
as much, I have selected 
your Alpine Binoculars as 
the best. The price did not 
influence my selection. I 
thank you for allowing me 
the opportunity tomake this 
comparison. ’— Writes a re- 
cent purchaser. 
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Write for free booklet telling how 


Latest catalog oy field glasses and you can examine each glass 
telescopes mailed upon request, before pure hasi ng. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO | 
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Seasick Romedys 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 

Officially adopted by Steam- 

ship Companies on both fresh 

and salt water —endorsed by 

highest authorities—and used 

by travelers the world over. 

Contains no cocaine. morphine, 

, opium, chloral, coal tar prod- 
ucts, or their derivatives. 5, 

oe erabp leadiog Cae 60c box enough 
.. for 2% hours 20 box for ocean voyage.— 


“THE ORE DEPENDABLE PREVENTATIVE OF NAUSEA. 


A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 
sent on request without charge. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Wichigan 2 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montes’? New York, =| 
Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 4 
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First Aid Hit A 








wn safeguarding health and 


C. P. FORDYCE 


SECURITY MFG. CO. 


FALLS CITY, NEBRASKA 














“F=P” PUTTEES 


Trails may be rough and fields dripping wet, 
but Fox’s Puttees will protect your legs. 
Their snugly fitting spirals of good English 
wool stand the hard wear in the woods. 
They are }'zht and comfortable. They roll 
up into small space. Fox’s Improved Spiral 
Puttees are famous for universal outdoor 
wear. Write us for the name of the nearest 
dealer and get a pair of FOX’S. 

Regulation Heavy Weight 

Extra Fine Light Weight.......... 


Extra Fine Light Tan ’ 
THE MANLEY- JOHNSON 
3 Sole Agents (L) 


CORPORATION 
Dept. Q, 260 West Broadway, New York City 





| reason to complain. 


| me to be one of the best, 
‘ action offered among all of the early breech- 


barrel—the handiest ever for pocket, and 
with the 6-inch barrel fine on small game or 
at target. This 1896 .32 long Smith & Wes- 
son had a ribbed barrel exactly like the 
break-open models, but was screwed into the 
solid frame like the later side-swing models. 
The cylinder, as I remember it, was locked 
by a cylinder stop working in the top of 
the frame, reminding one of the old .22 short 
Smith & Wesson with its hinge joint at front 
of frame, at the top, which latched directly 
underneath in front of the cylinder. To load 
this arm, the latch was released at bottom 
by pressing up with thumb and finger; bar- 
rel was tipped up and cylinder removed by 
drawing straight forward, after which it was 
reversed and the empty shells removed, one 
at a time, by pressing each chamber over a 
projecting pin which resembled the cylinder 
pins in many revolvers then on the market. 
We had two of these in our family, and for 
rabbits, etc., they made a good showing in 
our hands. The Smith & Wesson also made 
a long barrel .32 rim-fire exactly like the 
above .22, except that it had square butt like 
the single action Colt and a ribbed octagon 
barrel. T’ll bet there are few of the readers 
who will remember one of these arms, but 
if they ever saw one they will recollect that 
that ribbed octagon barrel, while a novelty, 
was one of the neatest appearing barrels ever 
placed on a revolver. But as to the 96 model 
Smith.«& Wesson I never owned one, but 
handled two or three of them when first 
placed on the market. It has slipped my 
mind how the arm was opened, but remem- 
ber that it had no front cylinder lock, nor 
did the .38 Special, model 1899, have one. 

[ note that Mr. Thomas says something 
about the lock of the Winchester single-shot 
not wearing well, or something of the kind. 
This is not to start a fuss with a man who 
packs a .45 Colt, but I rise to remark that 
my experience with the Winchester single- 
shot rifles has been that if the lock work 
hasn’t been monkeyed with by someone with 
a grind stone or emery wheel, the wearing 
qualities are equal to any lock ever placed 
on any rifle. A strong statement, but it is 
deliberately made after having used many of 
these rifles a great deal. I have never liked 
the many-piece lock found in the single-shot 
Winchester, but so far as ability to wear well 
is concerned, have never had the slightest 
A man who tinkers 
them over will often get in trouble. The 
gun made with trigger to act directly on the 
hammer is the one I like, tho there are many 
with one or more pieces connecting hammer 
and sear in use everywhere, and seldom does 
anyone get in trouble unless tinkering with 
them. The greatest fault, and really about 
the only complaint I have to make about 
them, is that some of them will freeze up 
quicker than a one-piece trigger. In the 
single-shot Win@hester, when this occurs, 
the hammer cannot be made to stand in the 
full cock notch by forcing trigger forward 
as they can in a one-piece trigger rifle. 
Never have I seen a frozen-up lock to a one- 
piece trigger lock that, with a few trials at 
most, the hammer could not be made to stand 
at full cock and consequently be put in 
shooting condition; but with the single-shot 
Winchester this cannot be done. Seems to 
me Mr. Browning might have designed that 
arm with a one-piece trigger. 

With this one fault only, the Winchester 
single-shot was the last word in single-shot 
rifle mechanisms (my opinion), and tho no 
longer made (unless the .22 musket model 
can still be had), there are thousands living 
who will always think reverently of this 
famous rifle, just as others will of the old 
Sharps, Ballards and Remingtons. And that 
reminds me: Mr. Thomas said something of 
the Remington rolling block. Here, without 
doubt, was the simplest and certainly strong 
enough action, and it has always seemed to 
if not the best, 


loading rifles which appeared in the ’60s anc 
early 70s. Mr. Williams, in answering « 
question concerning the strength of the 
breech-locking arrangement of the rolling 
block Remington, spoke of its abundan: 
strength to withstand heavy pressures. Tests 
made to determine this point back in the 
60s demonstrated the strong locking features 
of this arm, and I imagine anyone who has 
been fearful that the action would not stand 
heavy charges may rest easy when they read 
the following: One hundred and twenty 
grains powder behind 1,800 grains of lead 
without any injury to the arm. Another tes 
was filling the barrel with clay to the muzzle 
and firing with 120 grains of the quickest 
electric gunpowder, which bulged out the 
steel barrel at the point where the powder 
and clay met, but in no way dislodged the 
breechpiece. From a book presented to me 
by W. S. Davenport, well known to readers 
of Outdoor Life, and to whom I am indebted 
for many appreciated favors, there appears a 
lengthy report made of trials conducted at 
Vienna of this rolling-block Remington. The 
things they didn’t de to this arm would be 
difficult to think of; but after all the abuse 
it was given it came out of it all in as good 
shape as at the beginning. Two thousand 
and seven shots were fired during the tests. 
One thing not clear to me is whether the 
gun then tested was center or rim-fire. If 
this was stated it would help to explain, 
probably, about when center-fire cartridges 
came into use. The trials I refer to were 
made in the fall of 1866. Seems to me 
center-fire cartridges came into fashion some- 
what later, from 68 to ’70, about. Who can 
tell us definitely? (First mentioned in 
America in 1871.—Ed.) 

For some time Mr. Davenport and I have 
been interested in round ball when used in 
the .38-40 Winchester, model 92. The writer 
has burned considerable powder in an effort 
to find out, but still the answer has not been 
received. DuPont No. 80, Hercules Unique, 
and E. C. were tried with various results. 
Bullets were seated flush with end of shell 
and lubricant run around ball as in revolver 
gallery ammunition. Also others were seated 
to project one-half their diameter and 
crimped, and still others patched with grease 
patch as in muzzle-loading days. Groups as 
small as 15% inch were secured with 5%4 
and 6 grains by weight with Unique, and 
when 10% and 12%-grain charges. of Du 
Pont No. 80 were used, groups as small as 
2 inches were made, and with 9 grains weight 
E. C. about the same results were secured; 
but in any of the loads tried there was not 
the uniform grouping one would like to see, 
as too many of the groups would be 3 inches 
and even larger. About as good results as 
any were secured with No. 80 charges run- 
ning from 10% up to 13% grains when using 
Ideal round ball No. 40091, and practically 
same average with 10% and 12 grains with 
No. 40397, but when using 13%4 charge and 
this bullet the results were not so good. The 
shooting was from rest at 50 yards. My 
opinion is that the bullets not always being 
held as tightly in the shells as they should be 
may account for some of the groups not 
being as small as we should like to see them, 
for altho shells were always re-sized, the 
bullets seemed to vary in manner of fit. 
This was noticeable even when crimping 
with half of balls protruding; some would fit 
tighter than others. I have one more scheme 
to try. This will be with E. C., and that is 
to patch balls and use 9 grains weight of 
this powder. Patching seems to be the only 
way to secure a good, tight fit with either 
of these balls, and if this doesn’t give desired 
results I am ready to give it up. (Later: 
Patching no improvement.) The light loads 
recommended by Ideal Hand Book were N.G. 
The loads I have used seem heavy, I know, 
for round balls, but to get even an occa- 
sional satisfactory group they had to be 
used. Perhaps a crease around the shel! 
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ar the muzzle for ball to rest against and 

on crimping might hold ball tight enough 

better the shooting. 

We have all heard of the remarkable ac- 

‘racy claimed for the old muzzle-loaders. 

ome of us have used them years ago, and 
with them could knock the eye out of a rab- 
it’s head or clip the head off a grouse or 
nrairie chicken—provided the game was near 
nough and stood still long enough. There 
were those who, being more favorably situ- 
ated, got their deer quite regularly with 
these old muzzle-loaders, and always, I be- 
lieve, with the round ball and a pinch of 
black rifle powder. My father could be 
placed among the ones who used the old 
guns when a young man in the backwoods 
of Michigan. He always used them with 
round ball, and from what I have heard him 
and others say, they considered them very 
accurate. Many a tale they would tell of 
the buck which was so regularly shot thru 
the heart or whose neck was broken at the 
rifle’s crack. Also stories of the white cloth 
patch tacked to a black stump at 10 rods, 
and which would be cut to the center, and 
the blaze of a tree at the same distance 
which would be struck with monotonous 
regularity. But what does all the above 
prove? What would those same shooters 
who were so successful on game and at tar- 
get at estimated distances—and this probably 
always well under 150 yards, and who sel- 
dom shot but a few shots at the same target 
—do if found shooting ten-shot groups at, 
say, 50, 100, 150 and 200 yards? -What sort 
of groups would they get? Would there be 
many l-inch groups at 50 yards, many 2-inch 
groups at 100 yards, and how many ten-shot 
4inch groups at 200 yards? These questions 
are what concern us when we try for small 
groups with the round balls in the slow-twist 
breech loaders. If the muzzle-loaders were 
really as accurate with the round balls as 
many claim, is it possible or not to obtain 
as good or nearly as good accuracy with the 
slow-twist breech-loaders? 

I can hardly close this, which will prob- 
ably be my last for some time, without mak- 
ing a few more remarks concerning the 
single-shot breech-loading rifle which still 
interests many of us, despite the fact that 
we are seldom seen in the hills after mowitch 
packing one. The Sharps, Remington roll- 
ing-block, Remington-Hepburn, Ballard and 
Winchester single-shot were all so nearly 
perfect that one almost dislikes to criticize 
any of them in any way; but if I should 
speak my mind right out, it would be to say 
that if I could have had a single-shot made 
to my own ideas, it would have contained all 
the best points of all five mentioned above. 
[he receiver would have been somewhat 
similar to the Remington-Hepburn, tho the 
drop-off at breech would not have been quite 

pronounced and, with action closed, 
hardly noticeable at all, as the breech block 
it this point would have filled it in and 
produced a very pleasing appearance. The 
breech block would have been a combina- 

n of Sharps and Ballard, and thereby have 

‘nas strong as the Sharps, with the Bal- 

| part permitting the housing of all the 

k-work, except the extractor, within the 
ck. It would have had the rebounding 

x of the Remington-Hepburn and the 

matic cocking of the Winchester single- 

t and an extracting device much stronger 

1 used on any of the five rifles mentioned. 
| as I had it all planned and often quite 

y worked out in wood models (this years 

_when time was more readily found than 

late years), the action would have been 

well protected from the elements as in 
rolling-block Remington. But when we 
sider the single-shot action practically 
ther-proof, I fear we shall have to take 
account the old single-shot Springfield. 
en closed, that breech block kept out the 
‘er—and the side lock morticed into the 
e of the stock, while not pretty, sure was 
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*needs a few extras. One surely 
needs the Dialyt Binoculars for every view, 
both for day and night use. 


You Can Depend Upon 


Hensoldt DIALYT PRISM 

Not like an everyday journey with one’s everyday belongings dumped into 
a suitcase, the true sportsmarr wants everything fresh and efficient in his 
outfit to make the most of every sport opportunity. There is the Hensoldt 
Rifle Telescope and the Dialyt Prism Binoculars which should be included. 


These sportsman’s treasures will help to make the Hunting, § | 
Fishing, Camping and Mountain Trip different and ee : 
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ing, capturing every luxurious view. _ CLG 7 
VERY FINEST QUALITY — EXCLUSIVE FEATURES QSSN\jjijfqy 
Sportsmen will find the Hensoldt Patented Roofprism, an exclusive ©, y) 


feature of these Binoculars, of great merit because it permits the use 
of larger objectives, thereby giving an enlarged field of view and 
extreme brightness of image. The light weight and compact shape 
of this Binocular is amazing. 
There is a ‘‘Dialyt’’ Binocular made for every need including DAY and 
NIGHT Glasses. Where the extremes of field of view and luminosity are not 
required, we offer the Hensoldt Stereo-Walkar Binocular, with PORRO Prisms, 
which are lower in price and equal to any of the regular type of binoculars. 
Catalogue Sent Free Upon Request : 
M. BHensoldt & Sons 2A 
Manuf: ers of Scientific Qptical Instruments : 4 
ESTABLISHED 1852 ee 


Por full particulars apply to your Local (ptician or to 


William a. Rits 


Manager for U.S. A. 
New York 
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Above shows how outfit 
Solds flatinto trailer. No 
side-sway, not top heavy. 


With a Union 
Trailer Camp 
your whole fam- 
ily can have all 
the comforts of ' ' 
home on any automobile trip. It is attached in an instant; can not 
injure your car or retard speed; has spring beds, refrigerator, elec- 
tric lights, and cooking conveniences. One season’s savings 1n hotel 
bills easily pay for it. Best of all—it is sport supreme. 

It is the one trailer built with automobile units and quality— 
therefore ideal for cross country tours, and years of hard service. 
Hundreds are in use. 


The new models have wonderful improvements—can be set up complete in 
less than a minute, all folds flat into trailer, allows better ventilation with pro- 
tection from insects. The outfits are better than ever—the prices are reduced. 
Write today for literature. 


UNION TRAILER WORKS 
318 Charles Street BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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As ecessary as 


‘Your Fryin n! 


Wherever sportsmen go— 
hunting, fishing, exploring— you 
will find “Gold Medal” Folding 
Furniture. For 30 years it has 
proved itself essential to comfort 
in the open. 


“Gold Medal” is designed to 
provide rest and relaxation, and 
built to stand “roughing.” So 
light in weight, compact when 
folded, and convenient to set up 
that you can take it easily where- 
ever you go. 


Ask for the Genuine “Gold 
Medal.” Jnsist on it. Reliable 
dealers have it or can get it for 
you. The name and trade mark 
is on every piece. Catalog on 
request. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
1739 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis 


GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURMITURE 








Wonderfully distinctive lifelike patterns for the 
Angler who prefers the artificial fly. CRAFTSMAN 
FLIES can be had to suit your own ideas—dressed 
heavilyorlightly.long heavy hackleorshort, with wing 
typestosuit youalone. BothWetand Dry types, tied 
to the best imported hollow point hooks, either plain, 
or with a gut you can absolutely depend on. Priced, 
with few exceptions, at $2.76 a dozen 
SAMPLES OF 20 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 

Responsible sportsmen, with references, who desire 
to purchase at least 3 dozen flies, will be sent for 
three days examination, a case containing 20 sam- 
ples not usually obtainable. 12 cents postage re- 
quired, and case must also be returned prepaid. 


GLEN L. EVANS 
CALDWELL, IDAHO 
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about as freeze-up proof as any in existence; 
water could hardly get to a lock like that. 

Everyone knows that the Marlins are 
coming back; in fact, many of them are now 
ready for any who may want them—but 
everyone does not know that the 1897 model 
Marlin .22 is now within reach, and that it 
will be supplied regularly with pistol grip; 
and Marlin, as I pointed out years ago in 
Outdoor Life, knew how to make a pistol 
grip for a lever-action rifle. There is not 
found on any rifle a pistol grip I like so 
well as on the Marlin rifles. Years ago 
other makers made as nicely-shaped pistol 
grips, but they have somehow seemed to have 
failed miserably of late years in producing 
the real neat pistol grip. This new 97 Mar- 
lin .22 will also have a case-hardened frame, 
a thing mighty hard to get today on other 


rifles. Seems to have become a lost art wit! 
many of the makers, but the Marlin 9° 
model will have it. This model, by the way 
will be known in future as the model 39, 
always regretted that this arm hadn’t beer 
made for the .22 Winchester Special car: 
ridge, but liking the lever action as I do, | 
shall forget all about the cartridge I prefer, 
and some day A.A.H. will tie fast to on: 
of the lever .22 Marlins, which appear more 
like a real .22 rifle (that lever, you know, is 
always in my sight) than any of the pump 
actions, as the trombones are often called. 
And this is said fully realizing that there are 
many excellent rifles of this type to choose 
from. But the lever for me every time 
(Note:—First swing-out cylinder revolver 
made for the French Army about 1882, cy). 
inder swinging to left.) 
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Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 
mail. Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 
necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names 








Please give muzzle velocity and muzzle energy 
of the .45 automatic cartridge when used in a 
1917 Colt. Do you think this a good short gun 
for the woods? Could I get a reloading set for 
the .45 automatic rim and use lead bullets 
(moulded by myself), or would I have to buy 
the ready-made steel bullets? If so, from whom? 
I intend to buy an ’86 Winchester .45-70. Is 
this a good hunting rifle for American game? 
I presume this model shoots the high-power cart- 
ridges. Where can one buy clips for the .30-’06 
Springfield, and at what price? I never see any 
advertised. Can the Springfield be fully loaded 
without clips?—Aug. J. Hunderl, Milwaukee. 

Answer.—The muzzle velocity of the .45 auto- 
matic cartridge is 910 foot-seconds, and the 
muzzle energy is 368 foot-pounds. We do not 
like this cartridge for the woods as well as the 
.38-40, as the jacketed bullet does not give much 
shock. The Modern Bond Co., 815 West 5th 
St., Wilmington, Del., or the Yankee Specialty 
Co., Erie, Pa., will make reloading tools for the 
.45 Colt automatic cartridge, but lead bulelts do 
not work well in this cartridge. You can buy 
the bullets from the Western Cartridge Co. and 
we believe from any of the other cartridge 
makers. The .45-70 is one of our best big game 
rifles, especially when using the high velocity 
cartridges. You do not need clips in loading 
the Springfield, as the rifle is just as easily 
pam one cartridge at a time as with a clip.— 
~aditor. 


Kindly advise me what is the difference in 
shooting with a 12-gauge pump gun with 30- 
inch barrel and one with 26-inch barrel. Will a 
26-inch barrel kill game at the same distance as 
a 30-inch barrel? I am going to buy a new 
pump gun, and I find that I like the hang of the 
26-inch better than the 30-inch. My understand- 
ing is that with the modern quick-burning pow- 
der the difference in killing distance between 
these two lengths of barrels would be almost 
un-noticeable. Personally, I prefer the 1897 
model Winchester to the 1912 hammerless model. 
Will you kindly tell me if there is any particular 
advantage in either one of these guns over the 
other, aside from the matter of personal pref- 
erence? I have a .35 Winchester rifle, model ’95, 
and have been intending to put Lyman rear peep 
sight on this. Warren Miller, in his book on 
rifles, speaks very highly of the peep sight on a 
hunting rifle, but states that care must be taken 
to get a sight that sets well back on the tang, 
otherwise the shooter might have his eye in- 
jured from the recoil of the gun. Capt. Paul 
Curtis in a recent article does not advise the 
use of a peep sight on a hunting rifle, and I be- 
lieve that some months ago I saw an article in 
your magazine written by yourself wherein you 
stated that a peep sight was only in the way 
on a hunting rifle. Will you kindly advise me 
as to what your opinion is on this point? I 
have a Colt .44-40 New Service revolver with 
7-inch barrel. I have been using Peters .44-40 
shells with steel jacket and lead nose, and they 
have been giving good service. The label on 
these cartridges states that they are for Marlin 
and Winchester rifles, but does not state that 
they are for Colt revolvers. I sent the cover of 
the box back to the Peters factory and asked 
them if these shells were O. K. to use in a Colt 
revolver, and in their reply they advised me 
that they were. Recently i have read _ several 
articles in some of the sporting magazines to 
the effect that .44-40 shells with steel-cased, 


lead-nosed bullets should not be used in a Colt 
revolver. Will you kindly give me your opinion 
on this point? The shells that I have been using 
are smokeless, and I am sending you label from 
box for your inspection. Several articles that I 
have read regarding the .44-40 Colt state that 
care should be taken not to use high velocity 
shells. Are the boxes that these high velocity 
shells come in stamped “High Velocity”? If 
not, how is a person to know which is which? 
For Rocky Mountain hunting which would be 
your choice of rifles, a Winchester ’95, .30-’06, 
or the same model gun in .35-caliber?—A. P. 
Arnauld, Lohman, Mont. 

Answer.—There is no difference in the shoot- 
ing qualities of a 26-inch barrel and a 30-inch 
barrel, if they are bored the same; that is, if 
both are full choke or both cylinder bore, but 
the full choke 26-inch barrel would outshoot a 
30-inch cylinder bore barrel. There is no rea! 
difference between the model ’97 and model '12 
Winchesters, excepting as personal preference 
would cause one to make a choice. We would 
not use peep sights on a hunting rifle. If you 
could always get shots at animals that are 
standing still, the peep sights are all right, but 
any time that you have to make a running shot 
or a snap shot, you will have a difficult time 
catching the sights quickly. You have been 
using the low velocity smokeless powder cart- 
ridges that give no more pressure than black 
powder cartridges, and tho they are really made 
for rifles, they can be used in revolvers. We 
believe that the revolver manufacturers will not 
guarantee one of their revolvers for use with 
jacketed bullets excepting the model 17, which 
was designed for the full-jacketed .45-caliber 
Colt automatic cartridge. We would prefer a 
rifle shooting the .30-’06 cartridge and its numer- 
ous loads to the .35 mentioned, for America: 
game.—Editor. 


What is the muzzle energy, muzzle velocity 
weight of bullet, penetration with full-cased and 
soft-nose bullets and mid-range trajectory at 200 
300, 400 and 500 yards of the .256 Newton, .35 
Newton and .250-3000 Savage? I have a .35 
Remington, and would like to know if it is 
powerful enough for grizzly bear and moose.— 
W. L. Gunther, Leland, II. 


Answer.—The ballistics of the 
mentioned are: 

.256 Newton—Bullet weight, 129; = muzzi: 
velocity, foot-seconds, 2875; muzzle energy, foot 
pounds, 2532; penetration, S.P. 16, M.P. 60 
trajectory, inches, 100, .51; 200, 2.10; 300, 6.00 
400, 14.1; 500, 26.2. 

.250-3000—Bullet weight, 87; muzzle velocity 
foot-seconds, 3000; muzzle energy, foot-pounds 
1739; penetration, S.P. 14, M.P. 52; trajectory 
inches, 100, .54; 200, 2.06; 300, 5.01; 400, 12.2 


As the .35 Newton was never put on the 
market, and therefore only in the experimenta 
stage, the ballistics were those of an experi 
mental cartridge only, and one that has neve 
been made beyond a few for experimental pur 

oses. It is not known if the velocities tha 

ewton claimed for this cartridge could be at 
tained in a factory loaded shell or not, just a5 
the velocity of 3000 and 3100 foot-second 
claimed by Newton have never been attained i: 
agen” Bm cartridges. Your .35 Remington 
is sufficiently Fae for all game to be foun 
in America. e have never shot moose with it 
but we have shot grizzly with it.—Editor. 


cartridges 








Will a star-gauged Springfield .30-caliber, ’06 
rel, fit. the old-style .256-caliber Newton ac- 
, or could the same be fitted without much 
uble, and who would you recommend to do 
job? Is the .256 action strong enough to 
ndle the .30-caliber ammunition? I am send- 
* you under separate cover a marked copy of 
. Idaho Daily Statesman of January 18, 1922, 
ch shows the respect the sheep men of the 
state have for our game laws. It is a wonder 
y don’t want the game license money put in 
sheep inspection fund.—Jas. A. Weed, Idaho. 
\nswer.—It is always more or less trouble to 
a Springfield barrel to any action, even to fit 
to a Springfield action. The threads on the 
iver and those on the barrel are very seldom 
same, therefore there must be a change made 
allow the barrel to fit into the receiver. On 
Newton rifles that we have seen the threads 
of the V type, and ten to the inch, while 
Springfield barrel has threads of square sec- 
n, and ten to the inch. You could probably 
get the barrel fitted by L. E. Wilson, Peshastin, 
Wash., or Shirley Hopper, 813 Pacific Ave., 
\lameda, Calif. The action of the .256 Newton 
plenty strong enough to handle -the .30-’06 
ammunition.—Editor. 


Is the 7.62 mm. Russian rifle that is being sold 

sporting goods dealers the same caliber as 
30-06? Is it possible to rechamber above arm 
for .80-06 cartridge with good results? Is it 
ried same as U.S. .30-’06?—J. B. Springer, 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Answer.—The 7.62 Russian rifle is the same 
caliber as the .30-’'06, but you cannot remodel it 
to use the .30-’06 cartridge. It would be O.K. 
1 every respect excepting the bolt head, and 

t would need to be remodeled, which would 
make the cést of this rifle equal to a new rifle 
chambered for the .80-’06 cartridge. The gov- 
ernment is also selling these rifles, but they must 
be bought thru the N. R.A. The Remington 
Arms Co. makes the 7.62 Russian cartridge in 
the full-jacketed bullet giving a muzzle velocity 
{ 2,820 foot-seconds with the 150-grain bullet, 
ind the U. S. Cartridge Co. makes the cartridge 
with the 150-grain pointed full-jecketed or cop- 
per-point expanding bullet with the same veloc- 
it This last load should make a splendid 
game cartridge.—Editor. 











I have a .45-70 Springfield army rifle made in 
1873, and have been told these are unsafe when 
used with modern ammunition. Can you tell 
me if this is true? If so, can you tell me where 
I can purchase safe ammunition.—Horace Price. 
Seattle, Wash. 

\nswer.—You can use the black powder am- 
munition in your .45 Springfield, but do not 
attempt to use smokeless or any ammunition 
with jacketed bullets. As all of the ammunition 
companies load this shell with black powder, it 
should not be a difficult thing to obtain it at 
any store handling sporting goods.—Editor. 


[ am the owner of a .250-3000 lever-action 
Savage, and I would like to ask a few questions 
concerning it: Are cartridges made for it liable 
to deteriorate in eighteen months’ time (factory 
ammunition)? What would you suggest as a 
set of hunting sights for it? Could a _ .300- 
caliber cartridge be used in the action of my 
rifle? Are the new .300-caliber barrels made so 
that they will fit a .250-3000 action? I have 
heard so much, pro and con, concerning the 
Savage .800-caliber that I would like to have it 
settled once and for all—Kenneth C. Snider, 
iry, Idaho. 

\nswer.—The .250-3000 factory loaded cart- 
ri‘ges will not deteriorate in ten years or more. 
We would suggest that you leave the sights on 
the rifle as they are, or, at least, only change 
front sight to a gold bead. You cannot use 
300 cartridge thru the action of your rifle, 
the body of the cartridge is too large. You 

ild have the action remodeled to handle both 

tridges; that is, you could have a .300 barrel 

d to your action, but the magazine would 

1 to be remodeled to accommodate the larger 

ridge. We have not seen very much regard- 

the .800 Savage from the fact that it has 

* been on the market very long, so there can- 

: be very many of them in use yet. It seems 

us that the general run of talk is just guess 

k. We have not used one on game, but we 

shot cows and bulls and they die very 
ckly from one of these bullets. From what 
know of the effect of other bullets on cattle 

! also on game, we know that this .300 Sav- 

cartridge will make a fine big game cart- 
re. It has everything to recommend it, and 
ling, so far as we can see, to condemn it.— 
tor. 





would like to have some information con- 
ning why a revolver cartridge cannot be fired 
a rifle. I have in mind the .25 Remington 
M.C. center-fire, which is about the same 
» as the .25 Stevens short. Could this cart- 
ge be used in a rifle or is this cartridge made 
h a different load of powder for the rifle? 
this an accurate cartridge? Do you recom- 
nd the Francotte .22 rifle or can I obtain an 
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N their excitement, preparing for 
are many things that the boys might have forgotten to pack. 


“Take it easy, fellows,” said the Old Man, “or the first thing you know we 


will have to do this packing all over 











the much looked-forward-to-trip, there 


again. 


“Now it is very important that we have with us this Colt of mine. No 


matter what else we forget, be sure 


and not overlook that. And I. would 


advise you fellows, if you haven’t each got one, to make it a point to drop 
into the dealer’s tomorrow and buy yourselves a Colt. 


“Perhaps you would prefer a Colt Automatic. 


Most young fellows do. 


Personally, I am so used to the Colt revolver that I prefer it.” 
In your outing trip, be sure that you carry as part of your equipment, for 


your protection and recrea- 
tion, a Colt Revolver or Au- 
tomatic Pistol. 


A very popular arm is the 
one pictured here. 






COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 


Me. 





Colt New Service 
Double Action Revolver 






Caliber .45 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


see FIRE ARMS 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 























PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE 
**Grand Prix Mallard” 












WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 


our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 
(Trade Mark) Only ‘'FEATHERWOOD"”? Used. Will not split. 


SOLID OR HOLLOW 

Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes-—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 


J.M.HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Jefferson City, Mo. U.S. A. 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


HAYS. 
DEPT. 43 




















THE FISHERMAN’S FRIEND 
With ‘The Minute Fish Cleaner” it’s a quick, easy 
job to clean one fish or a hundred. One minute per 
fish—any size. The ingenious Clamp holds any 
size fish securely. Hook holds head tight. Won- 
derful Scraper removes all scales but does not 
tear the flesh. Every Fisherman, Home, Hotel 
and market needs one. Made of best cold rolled 
steel, in nickel white finish. Guaranteed. Lasts a 
lifetime. Price, complete set, $1.00 in U.S, A. Sent 
prepaid if your dealer can't supply you. 


BAHDE MFG. CO. Inc. |state AGENTS 


MAINE 


and sample of rubber. 


17 Main St. 








Dept. 605, 2621 Vine St. Milwaukee, Wis. WANTED 





FREEPORT, 


TROUTING BOOT 


Lightest wading boot made (¢ 
ounces). Comes almost to waist 
and when rolled will go in coat 
pocket 

Very best gum rubber, same 
used in our Maine Hunting Shoe 
All widths A to EE and sizes 3 to 
12. Archedinnersolesand repair 
outfit. Guaranteed not to break 
Price, Men’s _____- $7.75 
| -- "" ea 7. 


delivered free. Send for 
circular, guaranteed tag 


L. L. BEAN 


MAINE 





able 
Quick, 
An important feature of all 
Parker Guns is the nicety of 
balance that comes from per- 
fect weight distribution. This 
gives the ease of handling so 
neccessary for successful wing 
or trap shooting. 


PARITEIR GUN 


Send for the Parker booklet. 
PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Agent: A. W. 


du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 
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THE MATER PIPE 


is pronounced 


The COOLEST-NICOTINELESS Pipe known 
and is 
The Last Word in Pipe Construction 
The Principle is absolutely Right. The 
entire smoke passage from “‘bow] bottom 
to bit end”’ is instantly exposed for clean- 
ing. The “‘spiral’’ inside the regulation 
length stem forms sixteen inches (16") of 
cooling, nicotineless, sweet, smoke pass- 
age. 'N ICOTINE” is collected and trap- 
ped on the’‘SPIRAL,”’ which prevents the 
‘nicotine’ from reaching 
the tobacco, or being drawn 
intothemouth. The spiral” 
can be instantly removed;a 
shake or wipe frees it from 
collected “NICOTINE.” 
The pull is always free and 
uniform, 
The “‘MAIER’S”’ aluminum lined 
stem cannot absorb ‘‘NICOTINE 
The ‘‘MAIER"’ is acooler, nicotine 
ess, freer drawing, « 
milder, cleaner e litio nof 
own * favo rite pipe 
““GUARANTEED AS REPRE- 
SENTED OR MONEY BACK" 
Made of fine quality 
straight, curved or 
shapes 





Price 
$2.50 
DIRECT 


Booklet 
on Request 


_———~ 











rrr FEE 


drier, sweete 


me} tr 


briar in 
flat-bottom 


Do not hesitate to order 
immediately 


Maier Pipe Company, Inc. 


100 Calvert St. Charlestown, Maryland 











“CREST BRAND” 
FISHING TACKLE 


There is but one best Tackle and 
that is the “CREST BRAND’— 


Our new Catalog describes our fine 
Tackle in detail. Quality is our 
great outstanding feature for we 
realize that the best is none too good 
for a good angler. 


Send for Catalog No. 66 and see. 


ROBERT OGILVY COMPANY 
78 Chambers Street 
New York City 
Inc. 1910 


Away They Go: 


Mosquitos-Midges-Flies 
Fish, hunt, golf, camp in comfort. 
Picnics without annoyance, 
Positive protection from the pests 

Money Back Guarantee. 
At fishing tackle counters every- 
where, ordirect from us postpaid, 
One bottle 60e; Two bottles $1.00 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. 8 Otis Building Chicage 


Est. 1871 
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SILK CASTING ) 


GUARANTEEO 


NOSTEALUM INSECT HOOKS 


AT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


LOU. J.EPPINGER 


312 EAST CONGRESS ST. DETROIT, MICH 











American rifle as accurate for the same price? 
Could a Stevens Favorite be rechambered to 
take the model 1890 .22 Winchester, or would 
you prefer to leave it as it is? Can the B.S.A. 
.107-caliber slug be used in an ordinary air rifle? 
—William L. Belrose, Jr., Oakland, Calif. 
Answer.—Have you ever made a comparison 
of the .25 Stevens short and the .25 Remington 
cartridge? If you have, then it should not be 
necessary for us to tell you that the body of the 
25 Remington cartridge is about twice as large 
as the .25 Stevens short. Again, one is a high 
velocity cartridge and the barrel is rifled with a 
different (faster) twist than would be suitable 
for the .25 Stevens short. If you wish to do 
so, you can get an adapter from the Marble Arms 
and Mfg. Co.,571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
You can use the,.25 Stevens in the .25 Remington 
for short rangs shooting only. The .25 Stevens is 
a very accurate cartridge when shot from a rifle 
chambered for its use. We believe that the only 
rifle now being made for this cartridge is the 
Marlin model 27. You can get a more accurate 
rifle in the Savage .22 oN: R. A. bolt action or 
the Winchester model 52 bolt action or the No. 
414 Stevens single shot than you would in the 
Francotte. The Stevens Favorite is not bored 
large enough by .004 inch to use the .22 W.R.F. 
cartridge, so you had better leave the rifle as it 
now is. The B.S.A. air rifle slugs cannot be 
used in an ordinary air rifle. They would not 
go in the barrel in one type, and in the cheap 
ones they would be too loose for accuracy.— 


Editor. 


I would like to get dope on the following: 
1—Complete information as regards organizing 

N. R. C. Club; as to membership, fees, rights 
of members, variety and prices of guns ‘obtain- 
able, cost of extra ammunition from government. 
2—Where can I obtain the .88 new army Colt 
or .45 Colt revolver, and the cost of same? 3— 
Are any of the rifles and pistols captured by the 
government in war for sale, and where?—Roy 
Lotte, Davenport, Wash. 

Answer.—The Remington Arms Co. and the 
Winchester Arms Co. put out a small booklet 
entitled “How to Organize a — Club” that 
it would be well to get. The R also 
issue a booklet on the same ld which you 
can get by writing to Brig. Gen. Fred H. 
Phillips, Jr., Sec’y N. R. A., 1108 Woodward 
Bldg., W ashington, D. C. You must first organ- 
ize your rifle club and then apply for permission 
to affiliate with the N. R. A. As a member of 
the rifle club you cannot buy rifles or ammu- 
nition, but they will be issued to the club at 
the rate of one rifle to five members, and am- 
munition will be issued at the rate of ‘about 200 
cartridges per member. If you wish to ig 4 the 
rifles and ammunition you must join the N. R.A. 
as an individual member.—Editor. 

I wish to ask your opinion on the Marlin .22 
hammerless repeater model 38. I sure like the 
Marlin rifle barrel for accuracy and lasting qual- 
ities. Is the action of the Marlin model 38 as 
reliable as the Remington 12C Target .22 re- 
peater? I never had an opportunity to use the 
Marlin nor have I seen any in use by any other 
sportsman and I thought you might have had a 
chance to shoot one of them and otherwise try 
it out. I also wish to know your opinion on 
the new Fullerton single shot pistol. Is it a 
reliable and safe arm to buy?—Iver Skottam, 
Washington. 

Answer.—The Marlin model 38 is one of our 
best repeating .22 rifles. It is equally as good 
as the Remington or Winchester. We have one 
in our rack and it is such a fine little rifle that 
we are glad to recommend it to you. You will 
not make a mistake in buying it. It seems to 
us that the Marlin Arms Corp. have changed 
the number of this rifle to model 28, but we are 
not sure. We never knew one of these rifles 
breaking down or letting go in any way, and do 
not believe you will have any cause for complaint 
should you purchase one. We would not advise 
you to ‘buy a Fullerton single pistol as it would 
not prove to be very reliable-—Editor. 


Two years ago I bought a 12-gauge double 
Lefever, medium grade, both full choke barrels, 
30-inch, for an all-round gun. have never 
owned a better balanced, better shooting or a 
better made gun, but I need a little more drop 
at the comb. All in quiries sent to the Lefever 
people have been unanswered. What do you 
think of this gun as an all-round gun, and is 
the quality commensurate with the price?—R. V. 
Coleman, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Answer.—The Lefever shotguns have always 
been considered to be one of the better makes 
of guns and has always been a well made and 
hard shooting gun. We have never heard many 
complaints on this make of gun. If you want 
more drop at the comb but no more at the heel, 
why do you not work it off yourself, then you 
will know when it fits right. If it is one of 
those thick, round heavy combs you can thin it 
down on the sides and that will have the same 
effect as tho you lowered the comb on a thin 
one. The Lefever has always been a standard 
priced gun and the price is certainly commen- 
surate with the workmanship, quality and shoot- 
ing qualities of the gun.—Editor. 


Which cartridge fired from a pistol or revolver 
will give the most energy in foot-pounds; or, in 
other words, which is the best killer: .88 Smith 
& Wesson Special, .88 Colt automatic, .45 Colt 


long, .45 Colt automatic, .88-40, or the 9 n 
nay Please tell me who I can get to rel 
my .22-caliber rifle, and what is your opin 
= a "job of this kind?—C. L. Nevins, La Ma 
owa. 


Answer.—We will give you the energy in fo 
pounds of all of the bullets mentioned: 
Special, 239 foot-pounds; .388 Colt automatic, 
foot-pounds; .45 Colt, 336 foot- -pounds; .45 C 
automatic, 360 foot- pounds ; .88-40 Winches: 
386 foot-pounds; 9 mm. Luger, 299 foot-pounis 
You will note from this that the .45 Colt | 
less energy than the .45 Colt automatic, but 
when it comes to killing effect, the .45 Colt 
far in advance of the automatic. The .38-40 
seen to have more energy than any of the oth 
and its killing power is far in advance of 
rest, far more than the difference in energy 
would indicate, for that big flat point puts it 
away ahead of the rest in shocking ability, and 
for the same reason the .45 Colt comes secon 
to the .88-40. You can get your .22 rifle barre] 
lined by Chas. A. Diller, Lock Box 534, Dayton 
Ohio, or by C. M. King, 611 Tenth St., Oak- 
land, Calif. Mr. Diller makes a fine job’ of re- 
lining, but we do not know how the work of 
Mr. King compares as to workmanship.—Edit 


lever aston, Yr 
Quebec, Can 
Is this’ a good rifle? 


I have a -303, Ross rifle, 
which is printed “‘Ross Rifle Co., 
ada, 1905. Patented.” 
What is the largest game it will kill? At wh 
range is it accurate? Will it shoot the "303 
Savage bullets? Is it good for all-around a 
ing in the game states and Canada? Will usin 
the .82 Smith & Wesson pistol bullets in ti 
plementary chamber hurt it? Has it the same 
ballistics as the .803 Savage? It is now equipped 
wit) the regulation British army sights, but I 
do not like them. Are they good? If not, what 
would you recommend? What is the largest 
game the .30-30 Marlin will kill?—S. Henry 
Warfield, Gaithersburg, ) 


Answer.—We believe that you have made some 
mistake in your rifle, for we never knew that 
the Ross Rifle Co. ever made a lever-action rifle. 
They formerly made a straight pull bolt-action 
rifle, but never to our knowledge did they make 
anything else. They are not in existence at the 
present time. The .303 Ross straight pull is a 
good rifle and suitable for our largest game, 
even to grizzly bear. It is very accurate and 
should give good accuracy up to 1,000 yards. 
It will not use the .303 Savage bullets, for the 
.303 Savage is in reality a .30-caliber, and the 
bullets measure .308 inch, while the bullets of 
the .3803 British measure .311. This rifle is good 
for any hunting in North America. While we 
have never shot the .82 Smith & Wesson cart- 
ridge in this rifle, with a supplemental chamber, 
we do not believe that it would affect the barrel 
in the least, as it does pot affect other rifle 
barrels. This cartridge has a slightly greater 
velocity than the .303 Savage and uses heavier 
callets by 25 grains, so it would not have quite 
the same ballistics. The rear sight with which 
this rifle is generally equipped is very good, and 
we would retain it for hunting purposes; also 
we like the front sight very well, and think that 
these two make a good combination for a game 
rifle; therefore we would not change it, unless 
you should desire to cut the barrel off to 24 
inches for sporting purposes, in which case it 
would be well to use a gold bead front sight 
The .30-30 Marlin will kill any game up to 
grizzly bear, but we do not think that the rifle 
is heavy enough for them. The Dominion Cart- 
ridge Co. is loading the .30-30 cartridge to give 
2200 foot-seconds velocity, and with this load 
the .30-30 should be powerful enough for grizzly 
bear.—Editor. 


I would like to know if there is any way I 
can secure a Colt (Browning) machine rife. 
Can they be bought in the same way as 
Springfield, by joining the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation? If so, what would be the purcha 
price? I am planning on going to Alaska soot 
and I thought by cutting off some of the excess 
weight from this rifle it would be a good « 
to hunt bears with. I would like also to h 
the ballistics and penetration of the er 
revolvers and pistols: .88 Colt Special, .45 ( 
New Service, .30 Luger, 9 mm. Luger, 7.62 mmm. 
Mauser, mm. Mauser, .45 Colt automatic 
Does the length of barrel affect the ballistics 
any way? If so, please give them for different 
lengths of barrel. I prefer a long barrel 
E. W. Bunnell, Bozeman, Mont. 


Answer.—You certainly can buy a Brown 
machine rifle from the Colt Company if you w > 
to pay the price, which we believe to be arou' 4 
$250; also if you want to carry a young cann” 
(in weight) around with you. You would 
be able to cut off more than one pound weit 
from the total weight of this rifle unless 
scrap about a couple of pecks of parts. ( 
advise would be, “forget it.” The ballistics 
the cartridges mentioned are: 

.38 Colt Special—Bullet weight, 158; muz 
velocity, foot-seconds, 825; muzzle energy, fo 
pounds, 239; penetration %- inch boards, 7; t 
rel length, 6. 

.45 Colt—Bullet weight, 255; muzzle veloc 
foot-seconds, 770; muzzle energy, foot-pour 
336; penetration %-inch boards, 5; _ bar 
length, 5. 

.30 Luger—Bullet weight, 93; muzzle veloc 
foot-seconds, 1173; muzzle energy, foot-pou: 
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No. 1890-- Finest Calf Finished Cow- 
hide, Brown without lining very 


durable each, ........ $5.00 


| 1891-Genuine Pig Skin,each 6.00 
Wet and. Dry Fly Books 1892-Heavy Imitation Leather, 








y | 


PAT. APP. FOR 





Black or Brown, each .... 4.00 


Beautifully illustrated Circular on request 
Mlastrating our complete line of other styles. 


This book fills a long felt want—the fish- 
erman can now carry both his ‘‘WET 
and DRY” flies in one book. Made 
with an Aluminum Box with cover, con- 
tainingtwelve compartments for Dry Flies 
andsix ‘““COMMON SENSE” Envelopes 
for Wet Flies, two drying pads and full 
size pocket in the cover. Size closed 

















64% x4x1% inches. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH— PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 





285; penetration %-inch boards, 10; barrel 
length, 434. 

9 mm. Luger—Bullet weight, 124; muzzle 
velocity, foot-seconds, 1039; muzzle energy, foot- 
pounds, 299; penetration %-inch boards, 10; bar- 
rel length, 4. 

7.63 Mauser—Bullet weight, 86; muzzle veloc- 
ity, foot-seconds, 1397; muzzle energy, foot- 
pounds, 873; penetration %-inch boards, 11; 
barrel length, 3. 

45 Colt automatic—Bullet weight, 200; muz- 
zle velocity, foot-seconds, 900; muzzle energy, 
foot-pounds, 368; penetration %-inch boards, 8; 
barrel length, 5. 

There will be about 50 foot-seconds velocity 
between the 6-inch barrel and the 74-inch bar- 
rel for the .88 Colt Special and the .45 Colt. 
[These two are the only ones of the list that can 
e obtained with more than one length of barrel. 
If you are going after big game, take the .45 
Colt and forget about the others, as they are 
too liable to fail just when you need them badly, 
and the .88 Special is too light. If you were 
asking our advise we would say get a revolver 
using the .88-40 cartridge, and for a rifle get 
one shooting the .30-’06 cartridge.—Editor. 





I am sending to you for advice regarding the 
25-20, .82-20 and .32-40. Which one groups the 
illet closest at 200 yards? The rifles are Win- 
chester repeaters. Which rifle would you recom- 
mend on coyotes from 200 to 300 yards? I don’t 
ke a high-power rifle for this part of the state. 
D. the auxiliary supplemental chamber for 
5240 have to be used as a repeater, or would 
it have to be used as single shot? What front 
sight would you recommend with Marble’s flexi- 
e rear sight?—Frank Wancura, Lidell, Kans. 


swer.—The .32-40 is by far a more powerful 
cartridge than either of the others, and is the 
one that would be suitable for coyotes at 
ards—and that with the high velocity am- 
on only. You could use a supplemental 
er for small game, but you could only use 
ifle as a single loader; still, by having two 
oers it would be possible to reload very 
*. We believe that the Marble Arms and 
Co. is now testing out the .85 Smith & 
nm automatic cartridge with a view to use 
In Ses of .32-caliber, as it is thought that this 
C ige will give better accuracy on account 
‘ting the barrel closer than the .32-caliber 
and revolver cartridges. A gold bead front 
would be about as good as any on your 
and with the sight you intend to use for 
ar sight.—Editor. 


COOL, INDEED! 


the burning of a barn in Steele recently, 
county superintendent displayed some 
and pluck. Miss Hinman did not wait 
e men to get there but hastened to the 
without stopping to dress, and in bare 
ntied the horses before they had become 
ageable, thus saving them with little 
ka e. here is not a man, we venture to 
: 1 all Steele but what would have stopped 
t on his pants before venturing out into 
isp air, but she didn’t, her whole thought 
of the dumb animals imperiled there. It 
indeed, a nervy and cool-headed perform- 
—-Appleton (S. D.), Star. 











Seven Years Tests, Improvements, New Ideas Give Proof 


RHEAD «4xo-mae LURES 


Furnish superior sport for the discerning angler, not a fish hog. Write for illustrated price 
list of various new trout baits ‘*‘Reverse’’ Dry Flies, Nymphs, Caddis, Tiny Minnows, Cr ck- 
ets easy to use on flyrod without practice to capturetrout. Just put one on leader, let it 
run along the surface where it wills. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















WATER-PROOF: COMPACT 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 

















Low price—surprisingly low price—is now | 

a feature of Stoll’s compactly folding beds 

and tents. Patented features reduce their 
cost, while every tent is of highest grade material, absolutely 

r water-proof and mildew proof (no white duck), and every bed 
has reinforced all steel frame with genuine steel springs, sag- 

less and comfortable as any bed at home. | 


Compactly Folding Bed, $19.50 


shown inthe middle picture, has sagless steel springs, is fully as comfortable 
as the highest priced house beds, yet folds into a bundle 48 inches long by 5 
inches thick, weight only 39 pounds, Without changes it can be used in any 
wall tent, auto tent, porch, lawn, house or cabin, Price $19.60. 


With Water-Proof Tent, $38.50 


The same bed, with highest quality olive drab, water-proof, mildew proof 
r tent (shown in top picture), supplies complete snug sleeping quarters with 
ample dressing room alongside bed inside the tent. Easily set up anywhere 


in five minutes. Complete outfit folds into bundle 48 inches long, 10 inches 
thick, weight 35 pounds, Price only $38.60. 


— Big, Roomy Tent, $44.50 


Shown in lower left hand corner is the famous Stoll Perfection Tent with 









STOLL 
Folding 
Bed 





sewed in floor, making it bug proof, 8 feet high at center pole, 6 feet 4 inches 


/ j high at hips, head room all round, 7x9 feet square, accommodates two beds with 
rt o ample room to dress. Only $44.60. Write today for free catalog showing 
_ a <p larger tents, many combinations of beds and tents, complete line of folding 
eit a tables, stoves, luggage carriers and name of dealer where Stoll Quality goods 
pimexsions oF =| DIMENSIONS OF are for sale, 
Onto TENT 7a9 Yin? _ 
STOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3272 LARIMER STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 
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Learn this Great 
Profession 
by Mail 


Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept a secret can now be easily and quickly learned 
by mailin your home ina few weeks, Success guaraniecd. 

There are big profits in 
You Can Make Money! taxidermy for men, women 
and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the best 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rareand 
beautiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in avery shorttime. By our method the profession is simple. 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
Animals.” This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxrt- 
dermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from graduates 
sent free if you write at once. Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profeseion. Write now for free book. 

H.W. School of Taxidermy, 64K Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 
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Seamless Steel Tubing 


Brass, Copper and Aluminum Tubing 


We carry a large variety of sizes 
from 1¢ inch to 6! inch di- 
ameter, with walls of various 
thicknesses. Wecan supply any 
size immediately from stock. 


M. L. FOSS 


1729 California St. DENVER, COLO. 











IN THE FUR. FIELD 


* CONDUCTED BY 


A.R. HARDING - 











The various raw fur sales held in February 
by C. M. Lampson & Co., Frederick Huth & 
Co., and Hudson’s Bay Company in London, 
England, and New York Auction Co., Ltd., 
in New York, were all well attended by 
dealers and manufacturers from all parts of 
the country. Quantities offered and results 
were as follows: 

C. M. Lampson & Co. offered 6,000 rac- 
coon, 400,000 muskrat, 500,000 skunk, 40,000 
civet cat, 600,000 opossum, 12,000 mink, 300 
marten, 2,000 silver fox, 800 cross fox, 500 
blue fox, 50,000 red fox, 4,500 white fox, 
5,000 grey fox, 12 sea otter, 4,000 otter, 1,200 
lynx, 7,000 wild cat, 2,000 house cat, 5,000 
badger, 1,200 beaver, 20 fisher, 2,600 bear, 
20,000 wolf, 400 wolverine, 100,000 ermine. 

Frederick Huth & Co. offered 120,000 
muskrat, 245,000 skunk, 420,000 opossum, 
10,000 civet cat, 2,200 raccoon, 1,200 silver 
fox, 106 cross fox, 4,100 red fox, 525 white 
fox, 5,700 grey fox, 11,000 wolf, 300 bear, 
160 polar bear, 2,150 wild cat, 10,000 house 
cat, 150 badger, 60 lynx, 40,000 ermine, 
1,000 mink. 

Hudson Bay Company offered 400 black 
bear, 220 white bear, 16,000 beaver, 115 
fisher, 100 silver fox, 1,000 cross fox, 10,000 
red fox, 37,000 ermine, 240,000 muskrat, 
5,400 marten, 7,400 mink, 2,600 otter, 115 
blue fox, 380 wolf, 60 wolverine, 500 lynx, 
5 sea otter. 

New York Auction Co., Inc., offered 4,700 
badger, 170 bear, 60,000 beaver, 19,100 civet 
cat, 9,900 house cat, 6,000 ringtail cat, 





Fur Sales 


11,500 wild cat, 63,000 ermine, 324 fisher, 
445 blue fox, 392 cross fox, 5,100 grey fox, 
13,500 red fox, 479 silver fox, 255 white fox, 
525 lynx, 3,300 marten, 42,000 mink, 375,000 
muskrat, 105,000 opossum, 1,900 otter, 
38,900 raccoon, 115,000 skunk, 9,200 wolf. 

The results of the London auction sales, 
in general, was a disappointment to the ex- 
porters because of the extremely high prices 
paid thruout the country during late Novem- 
ber and December. Skunk, opossum and 
muskrat sold at same prices as last fall; 
raccoon showed an advance of 10 per cent; 
red fox declined 25 per cent; beaver 20 per 
cent; otter 10 per cent. 

For some years the New York and St. 
Louis auction sales have had much to do 
with establishing raw fur prices in this coun- 
try, so a somewhat detailed account of the 
New York fur auction is given. 

It was evident from the beginning of the 
sale that those in charge were impressed with 
the campaign that had been waged by manu- 
facturers to hold down raw fur prices, so 
the auctioneer selected popular articles to 
sell first. Prices showed advances over Sep- 
tember, 1921, or previous sale, where furs 
recovered considerably from the previous 
great slump. 

From the start marten and fisher sold well. 
Marten was particularly a strong factor and 
ruled a star feature, as this line is very de- 
sirable for spring wear. All varieties suit- 
able for summer use showed firmness. Top 
price for fisher was $193 and marten $115. 














SLIM ELI 
SPINNERS 


The gleam of the narrow Slim Eli 
blade, spinning close to its rust-proof 
shank, looks like a shiner minnow in 
the water. It is an irresistible attrac- 
tion for bass, pike, pickerel and 
muskallonge. For varying con- 
ditions of weather and water, 
Hildebrandt Slim Eli spinners 
are made in nickel, brass and 
copper finishes. Ten sizes— 
single and tandem. Be sure to 
have a good assortment of Slim 
Eli spinners in your kit. 

FREE TO FISHERMEN 

Write for your copy of Hilde- 
brandt’s Hints on flies and spin- 
ners. It is a reliable guide to 
spinner fishing. Besidesitshows 
the complete line of Hildebrandt lures for fly 
fishing, casting and trolling. A post card will 
bring your copy. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


440 HIGH ST., LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


HILDEBRAND T 


Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 

















CLOSE-UP OF A MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


Photographed in Idaho at distance of 25 feet. 
Morgan, Mackay, Idaho. 


Not hurt. Compts. Geo. L. 
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Skunk started dull and tending lower, but 
recovered somewhat later in the day. Buyers 
paid from $10 to $110 for cross foxes, de- 
pending upon the quality. Bidding on silver 
fox was not brisk, yet a top price of $600 
was paid for two skins—$1,200 for the pair. 
Silver fox suitable for use without cutting 
in some cases brought as low as $50, but 
the quality, of course, was not good. The 
offering of silver fox was nearly 500, being 
one of the largest ever sold in New York. 

[he highest advances were registered on 
both common and ringtail cats under active 
export buying, chiefly from Germany. 
Prices, however, much lower than during the 
boom days. Best house cat brought 58 
cents; ringtails $2.50. 

Altho some silver fox sold well, the entire 
collection did not do as well as expected, 
resulting in considerable bidding in, owing 
to size of offering and also limited market 
existing for this variety. No great interest 
was displayed in blue fox, best pelts bring- 
ing $165. Red fox moved fairly well, with 
top price $26. Beaver also did very well, 
everything considered, altho prices were 
slightly under last fall average. The highest 
price was $33.50 and the lowest $4.25. 
Opossum sold fairly well. 

The prices that furs brought are shown 
in the following table, together with the per- 
centage of advance or decline, with the aver- 
age prices obtained last September: 

High Advance 

Price Per Cent 
$193.00 25 






35.00 5 

| Fo eee Ste a a 43.00 15 
Marten, pale........... ws i 60.00 20 
Marten, dark........... it. 115.00 *40 
Muskrat, southern. 14 90 15 
Muskrat, brown..... oI oa 2.38 38 
Muskrat, black............... 2.00 2.05 15 
WOLVGHI cores eens 75 16.00 same 
Bear, black and brown 10.00 16.50 same 
FCA, OO cssottentecsaans . 15.00 62.00 same 
WO 2.4 ee .30 15.50 30 
Timber wolf .............. a 36.00 25 
Ermine foe Oe oe 2.00 20 
Skank: 2 75 5.90 10 
Wi fox 9.00 52.00 25 
Crosh- foe. oe 10.00 110.00 *10 
S fox 50.00 600.00 *10 
MS 1.00 22.50 10 

O; um 22 1.35 35 
Red fox.......... 2.00 26.00 20 

*Declined. 


Trappers and shippers of furs must not 
lose sight of the fact that the above prices 
are not net to the shipper, as it costs about 
10 per cent to put furs thru the auction 
saies, 

Why did raw furs decline immediately 
after the February sales when most articles 
showed an advance? Dealers and exporters 
believed that the February auctions would 
show greater advances than they did, so be- 
lore the sales, paid prices with this in view. 

Look at the offerings of skunk and opos- 
sum in London compared with the offerings 
at New York. The much greater quantities 
offered in London was because these two 
articles were being used in Europe at prices 
in advance of what they were bringing in 
America. How about mink? The New York 
offerings were 42,000, while the combined 
offerings of the three London firms was only 
about 20,000. Why was not more mink ex- 
ported? This article was selling at better 
Prices on this side. 

‘he total figures of the four firms selling 
at -uction does not show -the entire catch, 
by ony means, as great quantities are bought 
dire-t by manufacturers from dealers. Again 
quantities are still held in the leading re- 
celving centers by dealers and speculators. 

Jest what prices will be from this on is 
& matter of conjecture, yet the catch, since 
the veginning of the year, has been very 
sma’ thruout the United States. Reports 
from Canada are to the effect that even there 
the catch is below expectations. Based on 
Pric-s of other farm and ranch products, raw 
furs are still high. 





TRADE MARK REC 


OU know a spot where 

you’ve always wanted a 

summer home. Now at small 
expense you can place a cozy, roomy 
Outodoor Portable Cottage there. 
Not merely a tent, but a full grown 
10 ft. x 12 ft. cottage, with a double 
waterproof roof and screened-in walls, 
with curtains used as awnings outside. 
Not even a ladder is needed to erect this 
Outodoor Cottage. Assemble the roof on the 


ground. Push it up, imsert the wall sections, 
fasten all parts together—and move in. 


Outodoor Portable Cottages are aproven success. 
Made by a firm that is the acknowledged leader 
in the tent making field. 


Packed ready for shipment. Price F. O. B. fac- 
tory—$140.00. Sectional floor $25 extra. 


Also made in other sizes. Prices and descriptions 
sent on request. 


Outodoor Portable Cottages are also made with 
wooden walls instead of canvas, and with kitchen- 
ette attachment. 


DEALERS! Send for our proposition. 


U. S. Tent and Awning Company 


Offices and Factory 
221 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 





Outodoor Tour- 
ing Tent, superior 
quality. Light 
strong fabric. 
Heavy ground 
cloth. Water and 
mildew proof. Large 
awning. Two win- 
dows, fitted with 
mosquito bar. Size 
7it.x7{t. Rolled compact. 
fits auto running board 
Price complete with tele- 


Outodoor WeekEnd 

Auto Tent as illus- 

trated. Made of full 

weizhtcanvas. Hirth 

grade workmans ip. 

Size 7 ft.x7ft. Can _ 

be carried on running board Price com- 

plete, with telescope poles, stakes, and 
guy ropes $10.50 


Immediate shipment from stock 








A Real Camp Comfort 






garden hose 


the comfort of life, no 
home need 
now be with- 
out a bath- 
room. The hot 
water tank holds 
10 gallons of 
water, can be heated 
very quickly. This 
fills a want you long 
have feltin yoursummer 
home. 


FO. B. Waterloo’ $27.50 


HANDEE SANITARY BATH TUB 
STOVE AND WATER HEATER COMBINATION 


A necessity for every camp, hunting lodge and summer house. No 
plumbing required. The Heater Burns Kerosene—NO DANGER. 
Heater and Bath Tub are separate aud can be moved about 
very easily. The Heater can be used as a stove for ironing, 
washing, cooking or canning purposes, same as a kerosene 
stove. The Bath Tub is big and roomy, size 5 feet, white en 
ameled, highly finished, beautiful in appearance. The entire 
combination is made of the highest quality of steel, best of 
construction. Willlasta life time if handled with ordinary 
care. No plumbing is necessary. The tub can be drained 
through the floor or side wall with ordinary piping or a short piece of 


IDEAL FOR CAMPERS’ USE 
Have this city comfort in camp or summer home. It is a real necessity for 


SILVERS MANUFACTURINC CO, 


















WATERLOO, IOWA, U. S. A. 








Tell ’em that you saw it in Outdoor Life. 


Si a ie ae ee, 
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Record 


gained the same way 
Isaak Walton got his. A 
case of doing the same 
thing better. 


MEISSELBACH 


“Fishing Reels of Quality’’ 


Built of the right materials, 
light strong and easy to handle. 
The 
and contest winners for over 25 


choice of leading anglers 


years, 


Every Meisselbach reel can 
be taken apart and put together 
again in less than five seconds. 
Never a back lash or hitch. 
ier to use, easier to clean, guar- 


Eas- 


anteed, and recognized as the 


standard of quality by men who 
know. 

“TRITON” 
“RAINBOW” 
“SURF” 


“TAKAPART” 
“NEPTUNE” 
“TRIPART” 


Write for Catalogue No. E-5 


A. F. METSSELBACH 
MFG. CO. 


OTTO HEINEMAN, 
New York City 


Pres, 


25 West 45th Street, 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de. 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s 


duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 


ment channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 


the department by the informant. 
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The Super-Strength of the 
Mountain Lion 


While the West was yet young, along in 
the eighties, a few years after my father 
moved to the Davis Mountains with his wife 
and two very small boys, something hap- 
pened in the hunting line that gave us the 
warning to never take any chances against 
the strength of the wild beast. 

After leaving Poverty Canyon when the 
creeks had all gone dry and half of our 
herds lay with their bones bleaching in the 
scorching rays of a sun undimmed by the 
merciful rain clouds, we moved the remnants, 
now only the rattling skeletons carried 
around in rawhide sacks, back around the 
hills to the West, where a couple of weak 
springs trickled off down the mountainside. 

We pitched our tent here amongst the 
foot-daggers and the sharp, jagged rocks at 
the base of a peak that we afterwards named 
Boracho Peak from the little station by that 
name on the Texas & Pacific, a few miles 
north. 

The springs dwindled away, and the far- 
ther back we traced the elusive stream into 
the bowels of the mountain, the weaker it 
got, until finally there was barely enough 
moisture left to feed the arid atmosphere 
that streamed greedily down and scintillated 
from the broad, red rocks that floored the 
overhanging mountain, and reflected as from 


a million mirrors the rays of the noonday 
sun. 

Again we moved, two miles farther around 
the hill, to a grass-covered valley, where a 
little more of the precious fluid called water 
was found down in the boulders eighty feet 
from the surface, where the walnut grove of 
scrub timber broke the rays of the desert 
sun. 

So the gash in the mountain was traded 
for the hole in the ground, and the dinky 
little stove and the old tent were pitched 
into the wagon, and we went rattling off 
over the rocks drawn by the two faithful old 
ponies that served as work horses, saddle 
horses, cow horses and everything. 

Not long after we had begun to revel in 
the luxury of the rough board walls and the 
pine shingles over our heads, my father rode 
back over to the spring one day, when he 
found one of his most beautiful heifers, now 
two years old, wedged into the opening with 
her head twisted under her. 

She was cold and stiff, and tho my father 
was over six feet and was 175 pounds of 
muscle, he could not move this heifer, but 
went on back to the house to get the team 
of horses, as he did not think he could pull 
her up out of the hole by the saddle horn 
with one horse. 

Something turned up at the ranch so that 
he did not get back to the spring until the 
next morning. When he drove up near the 

















CHICKEN SHOOTING IN NEBRASKA 
and probably always will be, 


Nebraska always was, 


the greatest feathered game states in the Union. 
birdhunting sportsmen of that state are Messrs. T. H. and Henry M. Elsner, father and 
who are shown in above photograph. 


son respectively, 
in a recent letter to Outdoor Life, 
are looking good. 
on the increase. 

pheasants were put out, 
also been plentiful. 


he says: 


SSS 
————X—X—X—X——_—_—_—_—[_—[_—S===aaalSSESaEa=EeEeEa=—>=S>=EEa=—EONOOOOONONOSSSSS—— 


Good shooting is looked for for a good many years, 
There are many bunches containing 100 to 150 birds. 
and there are now more pheasants than chickens. 
Mallard ducks were the largest ever killed here.” 


with proper protection, one of 
Two of the oldest and most enthusiastic 


Henry M. is shown at left, and 
“Game conditions on the Loup River, Neb., 

Chicken are 
Ten years ago 
Ducks have 
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sping and took the king-pin out from the r- may a as 
dou vle-tree, he swung his team around and iW f Ut. \en\)) ;% ne7 
bacsed them up to the mouth of the hole K 
to hook onto the heifer. 

‘o, and behold, the heifer was gone, and eT? 0 ar Ou 0 OW 
the cold creeps began to chase themselves 
up and down this old pioneer’s spine when Age A rhays ‘4 i / Ii 
he saw the mighty claw-prints dug deep into ty ‘ We 9 . 
the walls of the clay-bank. Far from the monotony of the crowded city Y ‘¢ ( ‘ BM D- 

What manner of beast was this to carry —away from the automobile-infested, dusty 4 (C 7’ : ‘ s 


a 600-pound cow out of a hole like this! 
Surely it was the king of the forest, the 
African lion, escaped from some menagerie. 

Near the mouth of the spring, upon close 
scrutiny, could be found a few hairs hang- 
ing to the red rocks that were scraped from 
the heifer’s sides as the big beast had toiled 
along with her up the mountainside. 

The loose rocks were turned over and the 
foot-daggers up-ended as her body cut a 
swath with its drag; then in a clump of 
bushes, with her body partly covered with 
trash and leaves, lay the heifer with a great 
cavern cut into her neck and shoulder, and 
the end of her nose eaten off. 

Not since he was 10 years old, when on 
a coon hunt one morning, following his 
daddy’s dogs on a hot trail in the river bot- 
tom, and he looked off from a drift into the 
wide open mouth of a huge leopard, had my 
father received such a scare from a wild 
beast. 

As he very promptly put his daddy’s old 
flint-lock to his shoulder and shut both eyes 
and pulled the trigger and bowled the leop- 
ard over dead, so he hitched his team back 
to the wagon on the double-quick and made 
them think he was crazy as he sent them in 
a run towards home, while the swinging 
neck-yoke would slap them up under the 
jaws as the front wheels jigged over the 
rugged way. He was headed for his rifle 
and his dogs, but the horses did not know it. 

The noon-day heat was streaming down in 
all of its ferocity when the dogs opened up 
on the trail at the carcass, but father did 
not like the idea of spending another night 
in the same vicinity with a beast of this 
abnormal strength, and he was hoping to 
put a bullet thru whatever it was, to lift 
some of the suspense from his mind. 

The trail led out up the mountainside and 
around under the rim-rock and finally out 
on top of the first bench, then turned and 
led thru the finger-shaped spires of red 
granite that festoon the southern sides of 
Boracho Peak like the far-famed specimens 
in the Garden of the Gods in Colorado. 

Where these culminated into a long, black 
cliff rising over a dense growth of scrub 
oaks, the dogs put their quarry to bay, and 
my father, with his heart in his mouth made 
his way into the thicket, when he looked up 
into the highest tree, and there sat a big 
panther with his yellow eyes full upon him. 
‘ather breathed easy for the first time 





that day when he saw what it was. The 
panther measured 9 feet 2 inches, tip to tip. 

l'exas. Witt F. Evans. 
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Wyoming Sheep and Elk Hunt 


itor Outdoor Life:—Last fall (1921) 
aftr taking a turn thru Yellowstone Park in 
the hope of obtaining some good pictures 
of vear, I returned to Wapiti, Wyo., to 
star’ on my sheep hunt with Earl F. Crouch, 
one of the best known guides of the West. 

|-aving on September 13, our route took 
\ y pack outfit, up Eagle Creek trail, 
pas ing over the Continental Divide at an 
é ion of 10,500 feet, and down into the 
uf part of the Jackson Hole country, 
wie we decided to hunt elk. While cross- 
ink Two Ocean Pass, which has a large 
Ww on its summit, we were surprised 
> a magnificent elk, standing in the 
e of the meadow, apparently quite curi- 
ous to learn what we were and showing 
no ‘car whatever until we were quite close, 


an then barely moving aside to let us pass, 









main-roads—out where the air is cleaner, the 
grass greener and the picnic places more in- 
viting—why, man, there’s a new world wait- 
ing to be explored by you, your pal and a 
Harley-Davidson! 





The best vacations, the happiest week-ends, ((« 
the most successful fishing and hunting trips— 

all these are yours when you have a motor- 

cycle. And, to all the pleasures and thrills of 

the “greatest sport in the world,” the Harley- 

Davidson adds economy. Fifty miles for a 
dollar—gas, oil, tires and all—that's all it costs. 

Think of the fun you can have with a Harley- 

Davidson at so small a cost this summer! 


Your local dealer will give you a FREE demonstration 
of the Harley-Davidson. Also the reduced prices and 
easy payment plan. Or write us for illustrated literature. 


Attractive dealer proposition for unassigned territories. 
Address Desk A-2. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INC 
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“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 
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PRICE, $45.0 
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These Rifles are the type as 





made by the Newton Arms 

~ Corporation of Buffalo purchased from receiver's sale, 

henee the low price. The .30 Newton is perhaps the most popu- 

lar Rifle in the entire world. Long range, high velocity, with a very low 

trajec ory. Below please see an illustration of the new .30 Newton Cartridge tor New- 

ton Rifles. trice, $10.40 per hundred, It is loaded with a 180-grain expanding point, non-toul- 

ling, Lubalov metal boat-tail Bullet. We will furnish Primed Shells at $4.05 per bundre: rhe 
196 - page TAN Bullets at $2.70 per hundred 
Catalog Bm Cut 









of Rifles, R@® 


ShotGuns & Fxact 
and Tack. Size 
le, etc., also Wis ; . 

of Cocker Reloading Tools at 86.75. 
Spaniel hunting dogs, sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps to pay postage and part cost of book. 


Address all correspondence to 
KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., - Dept. 0,D,D, - 90 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 

















Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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| Reliabili “s / 


Strong, sturdy and always 
depend: ible, the Lockwood 
Ash Rowboat Motor will 
give you Season after sea- 
son of reliable service. 

The L-A gives you plenty 
of speed at low operating 
cost, and is so simple that 
the novice canrun it with 
ease. Write for full in- 
formation today about this 
sturdy, reliable, trouble- 


built-in, cast al- 
uminum alloy 
gas tank. It ia 
strong and stur- 
dy, and proof 
against jam- 
ming. 


proof rowboat motor. 
LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR CO. 
2209 Jackson St., 


JOcKwoop- 


MARINE QB ENGINES 


Jackson, Mich. 


H 


GREATEST PIKE, PICK- 
EREL, BASS AND TROUT 
KILLERS EVER INVENTED 


Proved by Competition 


Bait the hook with minnow, fish 
tongue or worms, and troll slowly. 


Made in Brass, Copper and Nickel. 
50c, 65c and 75c each. 


Dealers write for prices 


G. F. DAY 


748 Cooper St., Watertown, N. Y. 











Patent pending 


GET OUTDOORS 





Make Yourself 1007 Efficient 


You will do this by getting out 
into the open and living the natu- 
ral life. By camping out you can 
ata low cost have a most enjoyable 
outing and at the same time build 
yourself up physically. With our 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 
your wife and family will enjoy it 
as muchas youdo. Our prices are 
still further reduced this year. 
Send for our catalog—it is a com- 
plete camper’s guide. It’s free— ask 


for Catalog No. 604. 
Geo B- “Ca. 


Tentmakers for 80 years 








440 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill, 





seeming to realize that the hunting season 
did not open until the following day. 

Our camp was wonderfully located in 
the Jackson Hole country and we were 
out before daylight the next morning and 
back to camp by 8:30 p. m. with a fine 
six-point elk head, having a 45-inch spread 
or basket, as they call it. It is really very 
interesting stalking elk in the mating season, 
as they are constantly on the move and 
completely surrounded by cows. It is rather 
dificult at this time to get a shot at the 
bull, for usually he is in the center of a 
herd of from twenty to thirty cows, so, to 


he 








THE AUTHOR AND HIS ELK 


get a shot at him one has to avoid being 
seen or winded. The bull always keeps you 
well posted as to his loc:tion by “bugling.” 

After our good fortune in securing a 
trophy in such a short time, we packed up 
for a long move into the sheep country, 
crossing two more mountain divides and 
making our sheep camp at timber-line at 
an elevation of 11,000 feet near the head 
of a branch of the south fork of the Sho- 
shone River. At first, prospects of securing 
a good ram trophy (which means _ horns 
that make a complete curl and are from 
14 to 16 inches in circumference at the 
base), looked rather discouraging, as there 
were practically no tracks to be found. 
However, we worked hard, continually on 
the look-out, and on September 22 were 
rewarded. 

Starting at daybreak this day, we had 
climbed continuously until 1 p. m., and 
while lunching had about decided to turn 
back, when thru our glasses we picked up 
a lone ram which both of us in one breath 
pronounced the “grand-daddy” of them all. 
He was on the extreme peak of the highest 
mountain in the surrounding country, and 
was probably two miles away, constantly 
turning his head slowly from side to side, 
scanning the whole world, as it seemed, 
lying below him. The reflection of the sun 
on his horns at times made them appear 
enormous. We decided at once that we 
wanted him. The first task on hand now 
was to plan an approach, having three diffi- 
culties to overcome—first, could we reach 
him before dark? second, could we get 
within shooting range without him seeing 
us? and third, could we get to him at all? 
In front of us was a deep canyon, and 
opposite was wall after wall of rim rock 
which at first looked impossible to climb. 

Finally, after a half hour planning and 
mapping, the stalk was on, and it will never 
be forgotten—climbing and crawling over 
almost impossible ledges and slide rock, 
nearly always in places where a misstep 
would have been dangerous—always out of 
breath despite our frequent rests. We 
finally reached the ledge over which we 
could peek and see him feeding—for he had 
moved down to a grassy spot nearer us and 
was within 400 yards. After a hurried con- 
sultation as to the distance, ‘which I thought 


was about 600 yards, I disregarded sy 
guide’s advice and aimed for a spot just 
over the ram’s back. 

I realized that after all the unsuccess{y! 
sheep hunts I had gone thru, here was one 
mountain sheep within killing distance that 
I meant to secure. My first shot went where 
I aimed it, right over the old ram’s back. 
Never do I expect to see anything move 
faster than he did. The next shot, which 
was a running one, was close, but a clean 
miss—but the third shot sent him tumbling 
a thousand feet down the mountain side 
with a broken neck. It was now 4 p. m.; 
we were up fully 12,000 feet and had only 
two hours of daylight left to get the head 
and climb back up, for we were to take a 
shorter route to camp. This we did, but 
did not reach camp until long after dark. 
I secured my prize ram head and together 
with the elk, am satisfied. 

The mountain scenery on the south fork 
of the Shoshone River surpasses anything 
I have seen in the Rockies; the weather was 
beautiful; the guiding and cooking excellent. 
What more could a sportsman ask for? 

Mich. Dr. A. P. CHESTERFIELD. 





One Bagged and One Escaped 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The 1921 season in 
Western Montana was not very successful 
from the elk hunter’s standpoint. There was 
no snow, even at highest levels, until after 
November 15th, when the season closed. 

I had just returned from a month’s hunting 
trip in the South Fork of the Flathead River. 
I was able to get a large bull elk and three 
bears. My hunting companions each got a 
good bull elk. It required a very great deal 
of hard hiking to get the game—much harder 
than any other trip for elk that I have taken. 
1 could have secured any number of cows 
and calves, but on the entire trip I saw but 
two large bulls, one killed by me and the 
other by my hunting companion. Many 
hunters returned empty-handed, some with 
cows, but very few bulls and none very de- 
sirable for trophies. 

This is really a very fine country for bears, 
but due to bear trappers in the spring there 
were really very few. Bear trapping in the 
spring should be stopped. As a rule the 
pelts are secured too late in the spring to 
be of any commercial value, and this cruel 
and unsportsmanlike method of killing a 
really fine species of sporting game, that 
should be secured with a rifle, should be 
legally stopped for all time. When I was 
a boy I trapped one in May, and I have 
been ashamed of myself ever since. If a 
man hasn’t the ability and sportsmanship to 
match the bear by hunting, he should be 
satisfied to allow someone who has this in- 
stinct to have a try, or else let the bear go. 
But to capture a half-starved animal, his 
senses dulled by hunger, in this inhuman 
machine, should be stopped for all time. The 
bear hunter with a pack of cur dogs has had 
to either move from Montana or go to work. 

The bears which I secured had very heavy, 
long coats. One large black had the best 
pelt I have ever secured from twenty or more 
killed in the last fifteen years, from Novem- 
ber to June, in practically every big game 
district in Montana, Idaho and Washington, 
and I am quite proud of this pelt. I missed 
a large grizzly at a range of about 800 yar«s. 
Hit the log he was standing on while he 
was looking back over his trail at me; ! 
couldn’t hope to get any nearer, and under 
estimated the range. The .30-06 threw 
splinters from the log in his face, and ‘¢ 
moved. Didn’t think it worth while to { 
low him any farther. 

Montana. H. O. Bono 


The Stay-at-Homes Go Hunting 
Editor Outdoor Life:—The Old Man ax: 

the Boy had been left at the house by t:¢ 

active buck hunters, who took with them the 
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The Joys of Cooking Over an 
Open Fire are Yours with 


Campfire 


Stake 


TRACE MARA OCO'STESEO 


The neatest, handiest 
article of its kind ever 
produced, Can be setup 
anywhere in one min- 
ute. Adjustable racks 
for meats, skillets, pots 
and pans can be raised, 
lowered or turned in ac- 
cordance with height 
of flame and direction 
of wind. Racks stay in 
position without use of 
set-screws or lugs. 


Weighs Only 7 Pounds 


Itislight, portable and compact. Can be car- 
ried in hiker’s pack, under auto seat, in bottom 
of canoe or motorcycle side-car. Packed in 
strong fibre container 20 inches long, 9 inches 
wide and 114 inches high. Made of the best 
grade of treated malleable iron, guaranteed 
against breakage and mechanical defects. 


On sale wherever 5 
Outing Goods are e 
7 AOE ai tel a ne a 

in U.S. 


$4.00 in Canada 









If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct, 
enciosing $3.50, together with dealer's name, and 
the Campfire Grub Stake will be sent anywhere in 
the United States, parcel post paid. Order at once. 


CAMPFIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1036-B Boatman’s Bank Bldg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 





THEY NEVER LIGHT 
on KIMBALL’S FLY OIL 


Pleasant odor, easy to use but 
positive protection from mosqui- 
toes and allfiies. Inhandy tubes 
at sporting goods dealers and 
druggists; or, sent postpaid by 
manufacturers on receipt of 35c. 

KIMBALL BROS. & CO., Inc. 








Enosburg Falls, Vt. 





EXPERT 
Taxidermists and Furriers 
M. R. MOHR & CO. 


321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


129 West 24th St., New York 





lailed Free to 
iy address by 
the Author 

















Airedale, Mike, himself a mighty hunter of 
antlered game. To amuse themselves, the 
pair got down the glasses and were looking 
over the hills, when the Boy remarked that 
he saw one, and the Old Man turned his 
six-power glass on the animal, which proved 
to be a big buck, and the Old Man said, 
“He’s going to water in Spring Canyon. If 
we get to the saddle before he beds down 
for the day we can get him.” The Boy beat 
the Old Man to the gun rack, but had to 
hustle a few more cartridges, so the Old 
Man was first on the trail. 

Hill miles are long, and old feet slow, but 
soon the two reached the saddle above the 
spring and began to search out likely hiding 
places for a buck, when, from almost be- 
neath their feet, the buck rushed across the 
canyon and up the opposite hillside to a 
dialogue sounding like this: The Boy: “Gee, 
lookee (bang) ; he’s a big one (bang) ; don’t 
you see him (bang)? Gosh, he’ll get away 
(bang). The Old Man: “Quit your fussing 
him for a second and I’Jl get a bead and 
(bang—phwuff ) —” 

The two watched the deer for a few min- 
utes, and the Boy went across the head of 
the canyon to finish him. As he drew near 
the buck got up and ran like a race horse 
until dropped with a broken leg. 

In the meantime the hunters had come 
home, and Mike, hearing the shooting, 
started on the run up the canyon to the 
scene, arriving just as the deer fell from the 
second fusillade. 

In his haste he ran up below the deer and 


was met with a well placed front hoof, which ° 


sent him rolling down into the gulch. But 
his Airedale blood was up and he came right 
back. The buck, with fire flashing from his 
fast glazing eyes, turned his coat the wrong 
way, got unsteadily upon his three remain- 
ing legs and jumped with all his force upon 
the dog, both going far down into the ditch, 
rolling over and over, the dog making a 
fearful mixture of fighting growls and com- 
mon ki-yi yelps. 

Before the Old Man or the Boy could 
reach them, the Airedale had the dead deer 
by the throat, tearing savagely at the enemy 
now in his power. 

Thus finished a magnificent buck; with 
one kick left before passing, he chose to 
bestow it upon a natural enemy, and did it 
with all the power left in him. 


S. O. BiopceEtrT. 
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STRINGING A GARDEN HACKLE 


Mr. Steddom introducing the lowly worm to 
some of the finer touches of the art 





Therma hermialware 
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A Generous 


Thermal Jar 


Holds One Gallon — 16 Cups 


Haven’t you often longed for a ther- 
mal bottle big enough to supply 
hot coffee, iced tea or lemonade for 
the whole party? On your camp- 
ing, hunting or fishing trip or mo- 
tor tour this summer take along an 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar. Its one 
gallon capacity holds eight times 
as much as the old style pint ther- 
mal bottle---16 cups. 


Or you can pack it with 8 pounds 
of food. Four inch opening admits 
big pieces of fried chicken, hot po- 
tatoes, meat or other foods. Keeps 
ice cream firm and fresh for hours. 


Sanitary, because easily cleaned. Insu- 
lated glass sanitary stopper instead of 
cork. Beautifully silvered heavy glass 
insulated container sealed to steel jacket 
by patent Thermalware seal. Unusually 
sturdy—stands rough usage. Capacity, 
durability and usefulness considered, 
the biggest value thermal bottle you 
can buy. 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALERS 


Ask for Aladdin Thermalware Jars and 
dishes at leading Department, Drug, 
Hardware, Jewelry, Sporting Goods 
and Auto Accessory Stores. 


Write for Free Ilustrated Booklet 


SSCS SSSSSESSSTSTSTESSSSSSESEE TEESE eSEeeeeeeeeee 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
631 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me Free Booklet about Alad- 
din Thermalware Jars and Dishes. 
My Dealer’s Name 
Name 


Address . 











Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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GRANGER, 
ROD today 


Anglers who have handled the 
Granger Rod declare it is the 
finest made. I've madeand used 
many rods, but never have I 
handled one with such @ 
pleasing combination of 
action, balance and power £ 

as the new Granger De £ 
Luxe and Premier f= 
models. “i 
And back of this Iknowthey am 
are built right. Each strip 
of the hard, steel-like 
bamboo is heat-straight- 
ened, machined to a 
uniform accuracy of 
1-1000 of an inch, 
scientifically glued 

and thoroly sea- 

soned in the 

dry sir of 

Denver 


fora Gran- 
ger Rod at 
the NewPrices 


(No War Tax) 
$18, $35 
and $50 
for Fly Rods 


$22.50 and $30 
for Bait Casting Rods 


State the kind of fishing 

for which you wish to use 

the rod, and the length de- 

sired, and I'll send you the 
finest and most satisfactory 

rod value you have ever seen, 

or youcanship itright back and 
get your money, together with 
express charges going and coming, 
GOODWIN GRANGER, Pres. 


J GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
j 1243 East Ninth Ave., Denver, Colorada 
Send for Illustrated Catalog tree 


Semana 
DEALERS 
Write for 
Our 
Propo- 
sition 


» | - 
Keep-Em-Alive 
Fish Stringer 
Pat. U. S. and Canada Thousands 

of fishermen 

S) throughout 

/ the country 

are now us- 

ing these 

famous chain 
stringers. 


Get yours today from 
your Dealer. If he is 
: “all-out” send direct. 
Price 75 Cents 
WATKINS MFG. CO. HOWELL, MICH. 
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CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


Have been known for years as absolutely 
unrivaled in qualities of illumination, 
sharp definition and relief effect. The field 
of vision is wide, the weight light, the cost 
moderate considering their life-time dur- 
ability. The best is none to good for you. 
Write today for Catalog 


 HAANSTAD’S 
CAMERA SHOP 


404 16th St. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 














CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD BOATS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money Order by Mail 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1221 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 








Running and Walking 


Walking is naturally one of the very best 
exercises, and running is also an excellent 
exercise, provided the runner does not overdo 
it. A running race is always interesting, 
particularly so when the competitors are 
close together at the finish. Running for a 
record is also interesting, since it shows 
what a human being can accomplish with 
his legs. There is no doubt that the soldier 
who brought the news of the victory of 
Miltiades over the Persians, from Marathon 
to Athens, made a record run, altho the rec- 
ord by G. Grossland, in 1894, of 20 miles 
in 1 hour and 52 minutes, may compare very 
well with that celebrated run in 490 B.C. 
Then, in 1906, D. J. Kelly covered 100 yards 
in 9 3-5 seconds. Now, that is pretty fast 
running. At the same rate he would have 
run a mile in a little less than 3 minutes, 


WALKER 
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at that pace for 112 days, he would have 
traveled about 24,899 miles. This is not so 
slow when we compare it with “Around the 
World in 80 Days,” by Jules Verne. Nor, 
indeed, when we compare it with the trip 
around the world by Mr. Mears, in 1913, 
who accomplished such a journey in 35 days, 
21 hours and 35 minutes. However, Mr, 
Mears traveled only 21,066 miles, and he 
had the advantages of railrcad trains and 
steamships. If a pedestrian walks 50 miles 
a day, it would take him 500 days to cover 
a distance equal to that around our world— 
a distance which an aeroplane could fly, at 
a velocity of 100 miles per hour, if it did 
not have to stop, in approximately 249 hours. 
Running and walking are indeed excellent 
exercises, but most of us are more likely to 
walk too little than too much. In order to 
obtain healthful exercise from running, we 
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18,000 M/LES 52,000 MILES 


186,000 MILES 


- 
330,000 MILES 


A YEAR’S RACE 
Between the swiftest horse, the swiftest runner, the fastest walker and an ordinary pedestrian. It 
is a race of 365 days without stopping. The horse has just won, and the relative 
positions of the others indicate their comparative speeds 


whereas it took N. S. Taber about 4 minutes 
13 seconds to go that distance—but, of 
course, a 100-yard sprint cannot be continued 
for 5,280 feet. 


A horse has made a mile in about 1 minute 
and 36 seconds, and therefore this animal 
must have traveled at a rate of more than 
55 feet per second. Mr. Taber covered his 
mile in 4 minutes 12 3-5 seconds, or at a 
speed of about 20 feet per second. There- 
fore it is evident that a record horse can run 
a mile about two and three-fourths as fast 
as a record man. However, if Mr. Kelly 
could have maintained the same speed for a 
mile that he kept up for 100 yards, he would 
have traveled about fourteen twenty-fifths as 
fast as the four-legged animal. But as it 
was, Mr. Kelly covered only a little more 
than 31 feet per second, whereas Sunbriar 
ran about 55 feet in the same time. Of 
course, it seems hardly fair to compare their 
distance per second with that of an automo- 
bile, but such a mechanical machine has a 
record of one mile in about 24 seconds— 
approximately 200 feet per second! 

Such running and sprinting by two-legged 
animals are certainly very strenuous, but 
walking can also be made very strenuous. 
In 1910 G. H. Goulding walked a mile in 
6 minutes 25 4-5 seconds. Now, in order to 
walk a mile in that time, one must hasten 
almost 14 feet per second. It is true that 
14 feet per second does nct seem very fast 
compared with someone running 31 feet per 
second, but it is impossible for most of us 
to cover a distance of 4 2-3 yards in one- 
sixtieth of a minute. Indeed, many of us 
would not be able to run that distance in a 
second! And if Mr. Goulding had been able 
to continue that pace for 9,617,170 seconds, 
he would have walked as far as it is around 
the earth. In other words, if he had walked 


do not need to take part in an American 
marathon race; and to obtain healthful ex- 
ercise from walking, it is not necessary to 
tramp from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 
A short run under proper conditions is ex- 
cellent for our body, and a brisk walk upon 
some cool, pleasant day is even better—a 
most refreshing tonical exercise. 

Mass. Cuarves Nevers Homes. 


A Little Tree 


I never see a little tree bursting 
from the earth, pe*ping confidently 
up among the withered leaves, with- 
out wonderin how long it will live 
and what trials and triumphs it will 
have. It will better and beautify the 
earth; love the blue sky and _ the 
white clouds passing by and ever join 
merrily in the movement and the 
music of, the elemental dance with 
the winds. It will welcome the flower 
opening days of spring, be a home 
for the birds, and enjoy the summer 
rail. And when comes the golden 
peace of autumn days I trust it will 
be ready with ripened fruit for the 
life to come. I never fail to hope 
that if this tree is cut down it may 
be used for a flag-pole to keep our 
glorious banner in the breeze, or be 
built into a cottage where love wil 
abide; or, if it must be burnt, that i! 
will blaze on the hearthstone in 4 
home where children play in the fire 
light on the floor. Enos MILLs. 
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~ Your Chance to Earn a Gun or Any 


Other Article Advertised in 
Outdoor Life, Free 


With the greatly reduced prices on everything it does not take very many subscriptions to 
earn a splendid gun, tent, fishing tackle, outing clothing or anything your heart desires. 


The only stipulation is that ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE NEW ONES—renewals will not 
count—and cash must accompany each order. You send $2.00 with each subscription—either 
money order or bank draft—and mail us the subscriptions promptly to avoid dissatisfaction 


among our subscribers. 








For A PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS N¢e* Ry 


Alay CONG GONE coe 5 givin. os) sda deg ces wa needed cewauers 34 
COG NOW SONIEGs i hk6 iss ecdatewadndaawawacaec< one 31 
.38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, .45.......... 29 
Sale CHANDRA ASEOE dora g!biar G14 Dia A elal or 6. Eb Hele Susiae Xs 27 
.38 Smith & Wesson, Special Military................ 31 
et Calt DOMNIe MONON cxiarn coi sine were Haaruscieeces 27 
38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, .32-20-38...... 26 
ou savage Auto Pistol, ION 60 veces ccecwncecoscsee 25 
aC OM AUG RON aiaccecie aiorw om Hi ove Moaie deus asincisas 20 
sor CONG ACG WIDON soc saisn cite des es acaovearvoneds 17 
RIFLES 
SMG SEO. BONES a8 aus dice 66s, wha enews aewcews 53 
see SOMONE, TONED 5.0 os aisccnscdninsl one sign cel easeinela 51 
.30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, 35 cal...... 50 
1695 Winchester Takedown. ... 60-0 ccsccccsscccvccee 62 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, 06.............+.0e00 49 
.30-30 Savage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, .303........ 39 
30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special... .......cecece 41 
22 Remington, 12-C, 12CS, Special. .....ccccsccces 26 
ROO 22” Winchester NREPOGIEE.. ....40 cic:cneecveesreccs 25 
E906: 22 Winchester Repeater. ...00cccccccasseccsevs 22 
SMES Nee Pay SAVAROS BOIS, go 6 cocce cies e'siere. cs etsrniawee'ets 24 
Se IS TEPER io kus 60.06 000 60 000tdaeacecaiwnwe 22 
sae, EGER, ELAMIMICTIOSEN. . 5 ossd000s dec wes cwesiecesews 27 
sSO-OU WEAKENED, LOVER GCUONS « + accesses cess acs escesies 34 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal......... 15 
SHBVGHS: 27 PAVONNG. 2OCAUs oc5aeisce tide as wee cceeeacs 11 
Stevens 12 Markaman. .27-Cal...eccccisececcecsccoees 9 
Bes se nk ded es anndnsancnsceries 8 
stevens 20 Crack Shot: (22-Gabi. cc se cccisiec ccscacisives 7 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal..............c0ecee 6 
SHOTGUNS 
Posten Vibe, with Gieeeei so icc iccicccsccivccccentecs 94 
EN Bienk ind &- cawan ath bind xsauie ace Weoiet' «a 80 
Pot “A. Bz Grade, with! 6166tor. sce cccciccccccscswen 81 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic..................0+ 62 
Parker VH Shotgun...... PO OTC POC CPOE CE EEE 72 
1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib............ 63 
SOE WINN CRON i «once cee cewecsewsssccesces 54 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector............... 68 
ND cui cncG bade b4 sh ab ites wok teense 68 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun................. 62 
asia ueibg vias eeU Wilnkesvesdnkeeeces 60 
eS CN .. gL cia duucesvawkodcesedeganea 59 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun.........0..0.cceseccccees 55 
20Gauge Marlin, Hammerless.................. wealre. Oe 
EE «a pedhcb+viwes Wen vwsesewdseweeunes 45 
I  rnckac seh 6 sNnaNWepewaswekkeenuidins 48 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown............... 46 
be ei caster dni ad bi ue wie eieues 38 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammerless.............2..ees00% 28 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammer...........-0ecececcesscees 22 
410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun.......... 12 


Quotation on any other make you wish furnished on request 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street 
Denver, Colo. 


January 26, 1922 
My .300-cal. Savage rifle you gave me for securing 60 sub- 
scriptions to Outdoor Life has arrived all O. K. and I want to 
express my appreciation of this excellent present and to say that I 
am well pleased with it is only putting it in a mild manner. Of 
all my prize possessions this will be the choicest. Guns are my 
hobby and this one is a beauty in design and workmanship and 
will, I believe, be a leader in the game field. As this gun came 
to me without cost and for very little effort, it seems more like 
a real present, and I will always prize it very highly. Thanking 

you very much for same, and for past favors, I beg to remain, 

Yours for future success, 
J. HORACE IRWIN, 


Grand Junction, Colo. 











Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You 
can figure it out for yourself—for in- 
stance, if a rod retails for $20.00, we # 
would require twenty subscriptions to # 
earn it. 33 


= Outing Equipment | 
# Tents, camp stove, stools, tables, cloth- # 
#? ing—anything you wish. If a tent re- # 
tails for $30.00, send us thirty new # 
subscriptions. iF 





Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
suit yourself and send it in to us by 
return mail. 



































2 OUTDOOR LIFE, 
i: Denver, Colo. 


i Please send me receipt book, as I 
# want to earn: 





i Be ee eee en eee aa 
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DO YOUR FISHING IN A 
DARROW STEEL BOAT 


.w Sectional Boat and become the most inde 
pendent boat user on earth You can put one on the running 
board of your ia »and go toang lake or stream within your 
usual driving radius, or you can ship it by express at the 
chandise rate. Youcan go whenever and where 
| certain that your outing will never be 
no boat at all 


Get a Darr 


ordinary m 
ever you like and fee 
spoiled by an old leaky boat or worse yet 
We build twer 


tow boats, 


ity five sizes of Sectional boats, also Motorboats, 
Canoes and special designs 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 
52 Clinton St. ALBION, MICH. 
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BROTHER FISHERMAN 
re is the stringer you have been wait- 
ing for It is a substitute for a live-box 
that you can carry in your tackle-box, 
i Resto swivels i snaps that 
gling fish from breaking 

ith and ra away 


om PREPAID BY PARCEL POST FOR + }28 / 
| JMANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY_— 


Wm. F.C. REIMERS-BOX 231-PAULLINA -10WA 











Designed. Specially 


Foran Outboard Motor, this high 
grade boat is 16 feet long and wi 
carry seven people. Will not settle at 
the stern when in motion; built very strong 
and light; varnish finished with birch mahog- 
any trimmings, making a very handsome boat. 
‘rite for catalog and prices. 


THE JONES & LA BORDE CO. OSHKOSH, WIS. 














BACK WOODS 
BOOK SHOP 


28 Devereux St., Utica, N.Y. 


All kinds of books on Hunting, Fishing, Trap- 
ping, Woodcraft, Campcrait, Seacraft, Out- 
door Sports and Nature Stories. 


~- Catalog 




















Let us know your needs 
OUR 


| FREES | 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 
FISHING 


SPORT B O OKS 


TRAVEL 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
IN FULL COLOR 


Stewart Kidd Co., Cincinnati, O 
Please send me FREE your complete Cata- 

logue of Fishing, Sport, Travel Books, also 

name of local dealer from whom 

they may be purchesed. 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 


Light Tackle for Muskellunge 

Frequently enthusiastic anglers who are 
votaries of light tackle for fresh and salt 
water fishing call my attention to articles on 
tackle, especially if they tend to disparage 
use of light tackle and encourage heavy 
tackle, for it should be just the reverse, and 
more so when it pertains to sweet water 
angling. 

Now it is quite natural for anglers who 
are devotees of heavy tackle to recommend 
it, but when a writer supposed to be an 
authority on the subject for fresh water fish- 
ing does so, it is inexcusable for his not 
adhering to the exalted ideals that constitute 
true sportsmanship in angling. 

And some time ago there were several 
articles encouraging heavy tackle for mus- 
kellunge fishing. One of these was by a 
writer whose experience, according to sports- 
men, has been limited, and naturally the 
information he often imparts is fallacious 
and his reasoning hypothetical. 

In muskellunge fishing some writers state 
that an angler should use a 5% or 6-foot 
bass rod, weighing 8 or 9 ounces, and a 24- 
pound test line, or a heavy bass rod with 
such a line and a No. 6 to 8 spoon for troll- 
ing. Why not suggest a flag pole, rope, tin 
can and derrick for red? And others recom- 
mend, if one is not an adapt at the game, 
that a “light tackle” sea rod is practical and 
just the proper one to use. 

I wonder if such writers realize what a 
“light tackle” salt water rod really weighs 
when assembled. The tip weighs exactly 6 
ounces, and butts vary in weight. Mine 
weigh 6 ounces. On many others I have seen 
they were heavier. So one would be using 
a rod weighing 12 ounces or over. The line 
used for strictly “light tackle” in sea angling 
is a 9-thread, and but 18-pound test, and to 
an angler not familiar with regulation salt 
water tackle the substitution is naturally 
confusing and should be avoided. 

When I took up muskellunge fishing, a 
sport [ am enamored with, I used my bass 
rods. In my judgment, a 6-foot 6-ounce 
bait casting rod is ideal to use casting for 
muskellunge with a light lure and a soft 
braided 12-pound test line. But if an angler 
insists on heavier tackle, then I would recom- 
mend about an 8-ounce rod and 16 or 18- 
pound test line. If he wants to be quite 
sure of his fish, he will doubtless resort to 
a 20 or 24-pound test line—and if positively 
so, would suggest he buy his fish. 

In the lake regions most all exclusively 
trout fly anglers were originally bass fisher- 
men and learned bait casting first. So did 
most muskellunge anglers. Few inexperi- 
enced anglers attempt muskellunge fishing 
without the experience named; consequently 
why should a bass fisherman resort to un- 
necessary heavy tackle for muskellunge fish- 
ing? It is beyond my comprehension, for all 
that is required is like skill, the exercise of 
judgment and experience. 

A muskellunge strikes a lure with a smash 
similar to a bass, makes a run and leaps into 
the air and shakes its body (not head) in an 
endeavor to throw the steel. If unsuccessful, 
it repeats the attempt frequently several 
times, and, failing, rushes for the weed beds, 
dead heads, brush, etc., or tries numerous 
other tactics to escape, which the angler 
soon learns and endeavors to foil. A mus- 
kellunge is certainly a gamy, cunning fish, 
and one must be on the alert every minute, 
for there’s no telling what course he will 
pursue next. Frequently I have brought one 
near the canoe, seen it roll over, apparently 
all in, then make its escape. 

All anglers know that use of light tackle 
requires more skill, but one can soon use it 
successfully by exercising prudence, and the 
attainment of proficiency all depends upon 
practice. 

Light tackle should be encouraged by 
every writer and authority on angling and 
all those that use it, because it reduces 


angling to a fine art and elevates the sport 
to a higher plane and promotes conservation. 
And surely all anglers who use light tack!e 
feel gratification in knowing they are play- 
ing the game fair. Frep B ELtswortn. 


Yellowstone Lake 


I stood beside Yellowstone Lake in Yel. 
lowstone Park again the past summer, and 
the beautiful body of water held the same 
delightful lure for me that it had four years 
ago. I whispered to myself that it is my 
lake in a small way—mine to visit, mine to 
enjoy, mine to protect in its time of need, 
if I but knew how and had the power to 
make others see and act. 

It does not require someone with technical 
knowledge to see that a very slight raising 
of the waters of Yellowstone Lake, with a 
corresponding lowering of the water when it 
is being drawn off for irrigation purposes in 
the late summer, would leave the shore of 
the lake just the sort of abomination of 
desolation that Emerson Hough and Hal G. 
Evarts predict for it, and that they tell us 
is the case with Jackson’s Lake, south of 
Yellowstone Park. 

We in Montana know the need for irriga- 
tion, but it is not the urge of necessity that 
fastens its attention on Yellowstone Lake 
with a determination to put a dam inside the 
park. It is for the voters to determine just 
what is back of the demand while countless 
water sites still are unused all thru the 
mountains. 

Our car rolled to a stop among the pines 
soon after we reached the thumb of the lake, 
and while the boy explored and the man 
fished, I set up housekeeping for the hour or 
two we would stop at this point. I felt per- 
fectly at home. We were on our own ground, 
beside our own lake, and our front yard had 
been planted for our coming with the most 
wonderful fringed gentians it has ever been 
anyone’s good fortune to run across un- 
expectedly—tall and so deeply blue that they 
seemed to reflect the color of sky and lake 
both—not a few stingy, scraggly specimens, 
but a goodly company of wonder flowers 
nodding and swaying cn long willowy stems. 

I sat on the sand and watched the fish, 
out just a few feet in the lake, and saw that 
it was not hard for an experienced fisherman 
to get his limit in a few minutes, without 
even going out in a boat. Gulls sailed lazily 
but watchfully overhead, and I thought of 
this long, low stretch of beach after ne 
lake should have been commercialized, and 
I seemed to hear a voice whispering to me 
that the crime should be prevented as the 
bosom of the lake rose and fell restlessly. 

We had our lunch here, and I went up on 
the hillside across the road. Nature had not 
forgotten our backyard, and I found the bare, 
sunny slope before I came to the pine trees 
again literally covered with wild straw- 
berries—read-ripe, fragrant and delicious. | 
stood up on this elevation and realized that 
not only the work of nature would be spoiled 
by even a slight raising of the waters of the 
lake, but much of man’s work would be 
ruined as well, for a few feet more of water 
would surely flood that wonderful roadway. 

A little later we made another stop, this 
time on the shore of the lake proper. 
picked up bits of obsidian that shone and 
glistened in the sand, and wondered. There 
were bits of other rock clinging to these 
bead-like fragments that seemed to tell that 
once in the far-off past an obsidian cliff like 
that back near Mammoth had been groun« 
to bits by some force of nature and the: 
during the ages had been reworked into ® 
conglomerate rock from which it is now 
being released again by the action of water, 
air and frost. 

I love the lake region in Yellowstone. 
love the lake itself. I only wish that all its 
owners might go and see and learn to love 
so that they would realize the need for pro- 
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tecting it and would have the desire to do 
their share in keeping the wonders of Yel- 
lowstone Park and of all the other national 
parks 2s God made them, so that their chil- 
iren and their children’s children to the re- 


motest generation would rise up and call | 


them wise and bless them for keeping some 
of the virginia beauties of our continent for 
them to see and love and enjoy. 

Mont. La Pette McKown. 

Game Conservation 

[here is a growing sentiment among Cali- 
fornia sportsmen that the limit on blacktail 
deer in that state should be cut to one. That 
is not a bad idea. Little danger, either to 
the sport or the interest in it, accrues from 
cutting the bag of either big game or birds. 
But placing an absolute closed season on 


such game should not be considered except | 


as a last resort. Stop the sport completely 
and you automatically kill all interest in 
protecting the game. This has been proven 
too many times to mention here. Some peo- 
ple believe that by disarming all people we 
a yp crime. That would be the case but for 
the thug, who will carry his gun regardless. 
Same with the deer and the pheasant and the 
chicken poachers. A closed game season for 
them is a harvest. 


By setting aside 85,000 acres in Piscata- | 
quis County as a sanctuary for wild animals, | 
Maine has taken an important step towards | 


preserving its game from extinction. 


Save the Elk 


Every sportsman and sportsman’s organiza- 
tion should use its influence to stop the ad- 
vertising of elks’ teeth, whether such adver- 
tising appears in newspapers or catalogs. 
So far as we know, no sportsmen’s peri- 
odicals are accepting any such advertising. 
The year 1922 is going to usher in some 
wonderful reforms in regards the elk tooth 
subject, or we are very badly mistaken. This 
subject is receiving attention now by three 
of the West’s most active organizations—the 
Colorado Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion, the Montana State Sportsmen’s Asso- 





ciation and the New Mexico Game and Fish | 


Protective Association. 





Shipping Game Birds 

The Bureau of Biological Survey calls at- 
tention to the fact that under federal law all 
packages in which wild ducks, geese and 
other migratory game birds are transported 
must have the name of the shipper and of 
the consignee and an accurate statement of 
the numbers and kinds of birds contained 
therein clearly and conspicuously marked on 
the outside thereof. Sportsmen shipping 
game birds without proper markings are 
liable to prosecution in the federal court 
nd the birds to seizure and condemnation. 





Our Get-Acquainted Column 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want two or three 
perienced men (no women, boys, tender- 
‘eet, spenders or kickers) to join me in an 
onomical pleasure trip this coming summer 
automobile, either my own machine or 
theirs, from Denver to Seattle; then by 
wer boat, hired for the trip, along the 
side passage of the Alaskan coast. I figure 
e cost will be about $300 for each man. 
made the trip myself in 1915, and hence 
now something of the country to be traveled 
d the conditions to be met. There will be 
guides or expensive outfitting, so we 
uld have to put up with some minor in- 
nveniences. References exchanged. There 
juld be good fishing and considerable hunt- 
g along the route, but, of course, no far- 
land trips away from the boat into Alaska 
just a coasting trip. I would like to cor- 
‘spond with anyone who would like to join 
ich an expedition. Everybody share alike. 
-A. W. Peterson (Gun Maker), 1425 Law- 
ence St., Denver, Colo. 





A Century = 


” Established 122 


FOR ONE 


cessfully supplying the wants of discriminating Anglers. 


William Mills & Son 


NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 





Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 











Our SPECIAL BOOKLET contains DESCRIPTIONS and 
PRICES of goods FISHING LAWS of the U.S. and CANADA; 
COLOR PLATES, of FLIES; HUMOROUS ARTICLE on 
ANGLING, and a “NOVEL INDEX” deseribing outfits for 
angling for various Game Fishes. Copy mailed on receipt 
of 10c in stamps. 


HUNDRED YEARS we have been making and selling Fishing Tackle and suc- 


The business has been carried on 


by, and handed down through, FOUR GENERATIONS OF THE SAME FAMILY—and 
still has the personal and careful attention of three members of the third and fourth genera- 
tions of same (thus insuring an interest in the quality of goods, and of service to customers, 


that cannot be had under any other condition). 


EVERY ORDER, and inquiry as to goods, RECEIVES THE ATTENTION OF ONE OF 


THE MR. MILLS (all of whom are expert Anglers—who can use, and use successfully, the 


articles that we make and sell). 
localities of the United States and Canada 


Some one of them has fished in most of the better known 
(for Trout, 


various Salt 


Water Game Fishes), so customers are assured of receiving pan of the necessary high 


quality for, and suitability to, 


their angling necessities. 


A Few of Our Specialties 
FLY CASTING TACKLE 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


‘‘Paragon,”* 
‘‘Tuscarora,"" 

© eclipse,” 
‘Nonpareil,’ 
**Mills’ Standard,’ 
**H. L. Leonard,"’ 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
“‘FEATHERLIGHT”’ 
“CRESCO"' (ENGLISH TYPE) 
“*KENNET’’ (ENGLISH)...... ; 
“H. L. LEONARD" 


DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 





i Size D E 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly) $4 70 $4 20 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)....... 9 sand 8.00 

Size ‘‘D"’ for powerful; * for medium; 
“*P’’ for light meas 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 
55 to $15.00 


eee 85 6.50 
001.00 ** 16.25 





DENVER 


“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—3 weights—74 feet 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet 

ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 
LOUIS RHEAD’'S 
AMERICAN NATURE TROUT FLIES 
10 patterns each for April, May, June and July Angling and 


three patterns of the popular Shad Flies 
Price of all patterns 


BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Either Regular or Light Tied 
“ALBION’’ WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 


LEGGINGS, Stocking Feet. . 
LEGGINGS, LIGHT Wet Stocking Feet 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet 

TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet 
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The AUTOGLAS 


PATENTED MAY 2, !911 
Is an eye protector for Out-of Doors people. 
Made so that it gives full protection from 
wind, dust and flying particles without caus- 
ing the slightest discomfort or detracting 
from the appearance of the wearer. 


Motorists, Golfers, Hunters, Trap-shooters, 
Tourists and Fisherman find it adds ma- 
terially to the pleasures of their outings. 


Obtainable from Opticians, Motor Supply and 
Sporting Goods Establishments. We will 
gladly furnish the address of your nearest 
Autoglas Dealer. 

F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 


Dept. J Box 804, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 





The character of the Edward vom 
Hofe Tackle stands out no matter 
where it is in use. It made the 
capture of big game fish a pleasure. 
It’ ssuperiority is recognized through- 
out the entire fishing world. Our 

reputation is maintained by building 
and selling honest goods. Since 1867 
this has been our steadfast policy. 


Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
92 Fulton Street New York City 








al OCLs 12S 


JOSTAM ‘‘ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 


Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting hoies take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., 1088 MONTANA ST,. CHICAGO. ILL, 


Kinney’s “OLD HICKORY” RODS 


“Blackhawk Special’’ at $5.00 is THE 1922 
Casting Rod sensation. 

One piece only, 3 to 4% foot lengths, a classy 
snappy, and powerful caster. Hand made, and 
guaranteed against ‘‘fish breakage.” $5.00 each. 
(Sea rods $25.00, and up.) ‘ROD DOPE FREE. 

Rods Made to Order 

HERBERT A. KINNEY, BANGOR, MICHIGAN 




















OUR LEADER 
A New Natural Bait Holder 
Eventually you will buy one, why not now! 
Made in sizes 2-0and 3-0. Single or Tandem 
Spinner. Gold or nickel finish. Tandem Spin- 
ner, $0.85. Single Spinner, $0.75. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Send forourcircularof Flies, Rods, Reels, etc. 
KISMET MFG. CO., Freeport, Me. 


Patented August 2, 192 











Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 

Catch Fish, fink, Muskrats etc., in large 
9 numbers, with ou’ new, fold- 

ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 


durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J. F.GREGORY, Dept.15, LEBANON, MO. 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 









































THE POINTER’S FIELD OF USEFULNESS IN THE WEST 
Aaagge Sati 30 kindly submitted by a Colorado sportsman, H. D. Cratte, showing his dogs at work. 


No. 1—Pointing quail in the stubble. 
No. 4—Pointing grouse, 


No. 2—Pointing 2 covey of quail. 
Stylish Button backed by Baldy. 


No. 3—A double point. 


AULT 


“Hunting Eccentricities” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading “Hunt- 
ing Eccentricities,” on page 122 of the Feb- 
ruary issue, reminds me of a little incident 
that happened in Mendocino County, Calif. 
There were eight of us staying at a hunting 
resort at Arnold Station. We had hunted 
six days and did not get a shot at a deer, 
as this was a little after the opening day 
and the deer were hard to find. We had 
done considerable traveling up to this time, 
and on the seventh day there landed at this 
resort a young city dude who had never shot 
a deer before. We all got ready about 5 
p.m. to go together and hunt the side of a 
mountain where there was considerable signs. 
We asked this young man to go along with 
us, but he declined, saying that he would 
just go up back of the house about a quarter 
of a mile by himself. He did not change 
his clothes, wearing a nice white shirt and 
a pair of patent leather shoes that you could 
see your face in. We told him that he had 
better change his shoes and clothes, as he 
would be all mussed up by the time he got 
back, but he went just as he was. We re- 
turned about dark, no one even getting a 
shot, but we found this young fellow had 
got back and had his dinner and was looking 
just as nice as when he started out. He had 
run into a band of eight deer and killed two 
of them. He did not know anything about 
cleaning them, so he left them where they 
fell, and we all went up, dressed them and 
packed them down for him. He gave us 
one for our trouble and took the other home, 
saying that he would go to the seashore for 
the rest of his vacation. 

Another incident happened last summer up 
at Ramsey’s, Mendocino County. I was out 
one day and met another hunter who owned 
a ranch about a quarter of a mile from 
where I met him. We were sitting, talking, 
when a hawk lit on the limb of a tree. He 
said, “Watch me knock that hawk off.” He 
killed the hawk, all right, and after we 
hunted awhile we went down to his ranch, 
and in going thru the coral there lay two 
dead cows. We examined them and found 
that they had been shot. At first he thought 
some hunter had shot them; but we found 
the bullet in the hide of the second cow, 
and after taking the range from the cows 
to where the hawk sat in the tree and where 
we sat, we decided that the bullet that went 


thru the hawk went thru the cows. He was 
shooting a high-powered Savage. 


Calif. Dr. C. H. Cummincs. 





Scorpions and Tarantulas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A stunt sometimes 
pulled off on the ranch was to dig out a 
tarantula and put it in a miner’s pan or 
milk pan with a scorpion. Sometimes there 
was betting on how many rounds of the pan 
the scorpion would make before being killed. 
These two invertebrates are the bull dog and 
alley cat of the poison-carrying tribe of 
killers, and seldom did one or either escape 
alive. The scorpion was almost always killed 
and usually the tarantula succumbed to the 
vicious jabs unless he was fortunate enough 
to inflict his injuries before receiving a jab. 

Incidentally, once upon a time a scorpion 
jabbed me on the finger as I was opening 
my collar to wash up after a long, hard ride. 

The scorpions we had were small ones, sel- 
dom measuring more than three inches long. 
Try this some time, you desert men, where 
the scorpion grows larger, and see if I am 
right as to the dog and cat feature; also if 
the larger scorpions have more show with 
the tarantula. 

S. O. Biopcertr. 


“Roast Red Fox” 


We have eaten about everything that we 
can think of, that runs, flies or crawls— 
frogs’ legs, *coon, “possum, ground hog, 
skunk, muskrat and even rattlesnake—bu! 
our friend, that “happy guy,” L. P. (Lou 
Smith, vice-president of the Ithaca Gun ( 
and mayor of the city of Ithaca, N. 
(elected by Democrats, Republicans, Socia’- 
ists, Anarchists, Bolsheviki, Protestants a! 
Catholics) (have we missed any?), una! 
mous almost (we believe that Lou’s wi 
voted against him), has given us a new 0 
—“roast red fox”—and Lou says it’s fil 
We have never tackled “roast red fox,” b 
we will tackle anything once, and we w 
go to the mat with “Lou” Smith any da 
so bring on your “roast red fox.” 


C. G. WILLIAMS. 





y 





A few books, well studied and thoroly 
digested, nourish the understanding 
more than hundreds but gargled in the 
mouth, as ordinary students use. 

—F. Osporn. 
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ANGLING 


Adventures in Angling (Van Campen 
PR CRMIE TY  ciicaccnsaicccnsisesrencenves $ 
American Food and Game Fishes................-... 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
Rhead), postpaid 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them...... 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
of America (James A. Henshall)................ 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall)..... ss 
Book of Fish and Fishing tae ae 
Book of the Pike, The (O. W eee 
Casting Tackle and Methods (0. W . Smith) 
Compleat Angler (Walton)...............-2..ccsccsss 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake)... 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- 
ley) 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
Tweed (Scope) .........--cc--s-- 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)..................-.--+0+- 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead)............--.-.--cesesseoee 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)............ 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll)...... 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)......................0. 
Fly-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds).............. 
Game Fishes of the World..................0ccecss-eeee 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll) 
Grim, The Story of a Pike 
Idyl of the Split- Sunken, The (George 
Holden) 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
CC |) eee ae 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John).................. 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill).................... 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John).................... 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
LS SS ie a Oe ens oe 
Salt Walter Game Fishing (C. F. onaenani bs ‘50 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)... 2.50 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard)... ~10.00 
Trout Lore (Smith) 2.75 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING 


Back to Nature CNewkitk)...3..:.....:......... 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. S. 





























Mink Trapping (Harding) 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jesso 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The ( 
Packing and ee, tWellac). 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)................- : 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard).......... 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren Mil- 
» paper, $1.25; cloth 
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Stee! Traps (Harding) 
Touring Afoot UL nea 














Moody, M 1.50 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart) ESS 1.50 
ee Ag) ae ae 1.75 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke).... 2.00 
we a iy, i ase 2.00 
Camp Kits and ane Life (Niblick)............ 2.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)..............-+ 1.00 
Camper's Ce re es 1.50 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan)................00-. .60 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).............. 3.00 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter) secs” 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)...............-.---- 1.00 
Duck and Goose Shooting. , 2.00 
Fox Trapping (Harding) 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)...........-.0s:0-.0-000 2.00 
Fur Farming (Harding)..............-.ceccessecsssssss 1.00 
Green Timber Trails Wage i actsensacanncciees 2.00 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs)................ 2.00 

ome Manufacture of Furs and Skins... 1.50 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 

(Harding) .5O 
Kink Book, The .25 

and Cruising BRE PYOCHOCUIAG,..n<20.eceecccocssencee .00 
Log Cabins and Cottages 00 
Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller)......... 25 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)............... = rt 

.00 
50 
50 
.00 
75 
.75 
.00 
50 
.5O 
50 
.00 
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Tracks a Tracking 
Tra | Craft (Fordyce) 
We and Coyote Trapping (Harding).......... 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING 








An can Animals (Stone & Cram).............. 5.00 
Afr sn Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols... 6.00 
Am can Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 
Am: ican Rifle, The (Whelen)........cscccse0c.-- 6.00 
Arm ican Shotgun, The (Askins).......... ae 2.50 
Art Revolver Shooting (Winans)... .. 5.25 
Au natic Pistols (Capt. Pollard)..... .. 2.50 
Ble . Bears, The (Wright)... ... 1.85 
Bo of the, Pistol and Revolver, The 
llard 4.50 
Be _Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 
ller) seco 200 
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Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
Mann) 4.25 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) 





Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Auer 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott).... 1.10 
Hunting (Roosevelt) ...............--sce----+- 1.60 
Grizzly, The (Enos Mills)............................ - 2.25 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 3.00 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
(McNabb) 78 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley)..............-.-.-0--.--+ 2.00 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White)...... 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)...................... 15 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans).......... 2.50 
Modern Rifle, ‘The —— & Donovan)........ 
Moose Book (Merrill) 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(Roosevelt) 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer)..................-...- 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting ae 
wright), new and revised edition................ 
Rifle Marksmanship 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward), 7th 
edition. 
Rifles and Ammunition 
TN ar crciticeecpiniacicinladlensvicon 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting ee. aes 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)... ses 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller).......... 
Sporting Rifle (Winans)... 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 
eS 1 ee ne eee eee 
oo to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 
Uz. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 
Wilderness of the Upper — (Sheldon) 
Wildfowlers (Bradford)  .... REL 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) . URNA tse = 


KENNEL 


Airedale, The (Bruette) .... 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; 
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‘paper, $1.10; 
1.75 


OS Re ER EES eee eee 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller).............. 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller).. 2.50 


—— Trainer (Haberlein), paper $1.00, | 

0 OO SEES CE ES, 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams).............. o 00 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About It)... 2.50 


THE LEADING OUTDOOR WRITINGS 
OF POPULAR AUTHORS 











Cocker Spaniel, The... ae 
Complete Dog Book, The ‘(Bruette)... ee teadeaes 
Dog Book, The (Watson) ATI EES 
Foxhound, The (Roger  eamaomenden Nilometioee 
Haberlein’s Force Collar... eicpadsnanes 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont)... 
Modern Breaking we 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes).............. 
Practical Dog:Training (Hammond)..... 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 
Shepherd Dog ie etc. (Wickham)...... 
Story of Jack (Lytle)... 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog “Book, “The 
(Shelley, cloth, $2.00; paper... . 


NATURAL HISTORY 

American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 

(Dan Beard) ........ . 3.00 
American Natural History (Hornaday)... . 5.00 
Animal Guide (Reed) 0..20......0-cccuccesceeeceeseeeeee 75 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)... 2.530 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 2.50 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds Fast 

of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed)...... 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 4 
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Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed).................. 3 
po Oe Ce OO) a a 4.00 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills)... 2.25 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 2.50 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)... 50 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Enos “Mills). 2.50 
The Yellowstone National Park (Chit- 

Ee eee a nee 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A B C of Aviation (Capt. V. W. Page)...... 2.50 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Oppor- 
tunity (Burr) . 
Bill Johnston’s Joy Book (2,000 Jokes)...... 2.50 


Boxing (D. C. Hutchison)............................-. 1.50 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating (Mil- 
ON EEE I reece a oe en ID 2.50 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
CS ER SE AST eee 1.50 
A Sey | ene enon 1.00 
Colorado, the ‘Queen Jewel of the Rockies 
CO ARES REE IS. eR RE 8 3.50 
Motor Boat, “‘The—Its “Selection, Care and 
Use .. 1.50 
Motor Boats. ‘and Boat Motors “(Page “and 
[A RR ER SE ET Se 4.00 
Opening the West with Lewis and Clark 
I races acsaktess sites concep caaabeiniaemaeaemedeaes 1.75 
Outdoor Photography (Julian A. werent 1.50 
Outdoor Signalling (Elbert Wells)... wie 
Rediscovered Country (S. E. White). "ea 2.00 
— Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- 198 
REESE EE ETD OS 3 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills)........ 2.25 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt)........ 3.00 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills)........ 2.25 


All prices include postage 


enclose §........................ : 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo., 


Please send me the following books for which I 


Please send me the following books, Parcels Post, 
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YOU CAN BUY 
NOW AT 


Prices Never 


Equalled Before 


Every one of these articles 
are guaranteed new and just 
as represented. They are the 
biggest values ever offered. 


Send your order in NOW 


$11.75 
13.00 


Mauser 
Mauser 


Mauser, interchangeable rifle 
pistol complete with stock.... 


Ortiges 
Ortiges 


.25-cal. 
.32-cal. 
9 mm: 
and 
.25-cal. 
.32-cal. 


27.50 
8.00 
9.00 


TARGET PISTOLS 
Bolt action............. 
Reising auto.... 

.22-cal. Colt auto. . 
.30-cal. eodandot 
.25-cal. Auto. Mondia 
32-cal. | Military model, 

i ey . 
.20-cal. Colt auto........ 
.32 and 380 Colt auto. eae 

(Both above Pocket Models) 


.22-cal. 
22-cal. 


extra maga- 


REVOLVERS 
.388 Colt Army Spec., double action....$23.75 
.32-cal. side ejector . 14.00 
.38-cal. side ejector .. 15.00 
Geco rifles, cal. rer 4.95 
A splendid little rifle sold elsewhere as 
high as $10.00. 


No detailed description is 
these powerful sporting rifles. 


.30-'06 Mauser, sporting stock 
8 mm. Mauser, full length stock... 
7 mm. Mauser, sporting stock 
8 mm. Danzig, full length stock 


9» 


necessary of 
$45.00 
.. 31.50 
.... 30.50 
. 20.00 


Per 100 
$ 4.00 
4.00 
6.50 
6.50 
7.50 


AMMUNITION 

80-06 
30-40 ree 
.303 Ross and Enfield.... 
8 mm. Mauser 
6.5 Mannlicher , 
(Freshly loaded) 
6.35 mm. ....... 
7.65 mm. 
7.65 Luger 

9 mm. 


7.63 mm. 


WALL TENTS (White) 
Complete with Poles, Stakes, Ropes, Etc. 
5x7, 12-0z. Duck ee 
7x7, 12-0z. Duck . 11.00 
7x9, 12-0z. Duck 12.75 
BeB,; BOsr; Dec ke nancies, 17.00 
9x12, 10-0oz. Duck ee 

Fly extra, % of tent prices. 

Hundreds of other bargains. Write for 
descriptive circulars of anything you are 
interested in. Satisfaction or money back 
guarantee. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 
88 B Chambers St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘\ 
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Your Help Is Needed ; 


The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill, the greatest measure ever introduced in the 
interests of the sportsmen, is still pending before 
Congress. Write your senators at Washington 
to support S. 1452. Write your congressmen and 
ask them to vote for H. R. 5823. If you have 
already done this, do it again. The future of 
the bill depends on the sportsmen of the country 
convincing Congress of the urgent necessity for 
its passage. 

There is no question but that if marsh areas 
thruout this country are not preserved to act as 
breeding, feeding and resting grounds for migra- 
tory birds, the sport will be short-lived. Wild 
waterfowl cannot survive without such areas. 
You will have no place to hunt or no birds to 
shoot if this bill or a similar measure is not 
passed in the near future. Write your repre- 
sentatives at Washington at once to have this 
bill passed at this session of Congress. 


A Novel Plan 


The Oneonta Conservation Club of Oneonta, 
N. Y., is trying an experiment in conservation 
work that will surely meet with success and set 
a high example for other sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions over the country. This club has purchased 
an abandoned farm of about 400 acres, situated 
seven miles from the city of Oneonta and adja- 
cent to the state road. 

The object is to interest as many people as 
possible in conservation work and show what 
can be done. Only one share of stock can be 
held by one person, the price of which is $12.50. 
Over 350 members have been secured. 

It is the aim of the club to plant as many 
trees as possible this year and add more from 
year to year, getting new members as the work 
porgresses. The area will be continually stocked 
with game. At the present time there is a large 
territory adjacent to the farm purchased, most 
of which is barren and of no value. The club 
plans eventually to acquire much of this ad- 
ditional territory. When the public sees the 
advantage in reforesting the now barren hillsides, 
when they learn how quickly game will increase 
when given cover and protection, they cannot 
help but take an interest in such a movement. 

People must have places to go for recreation— 
public playgrounds, public shooting grounds, 
streams where the public can fish. When such 
a plan is followed out, it cannot help but pro- 
duce a better sentiment toward conservation 
work, as well as creating a better understanding 
among the people living in the cities as to the 
rights and feelings of the farmers living near 
congested districts. 

The sooner all Americans learn that we cannot 
pay interest out of principal, that we cannot take 
from nature without putting back, the sooner 
conservation will be placed on a sound basis. 


The Weight of Wild Geese 


Some months ago the association conducted 
in this department a discussion as to the weights 
of wild geese. Since that time we have received 
many letters from sportsmen thruout the country 
on the subject. We have talked the matter over 
with old gunners and prominent ornithologists, 
trying to establish definitely the record weight 
for these magnificent game birds. 

The first note stated that the writer had 
weighed many Canada geese and that the largest 
bird he ever saw tipped the scales at 12 pounds 
and 14 ounces. Phe geese in question were 
killed both on the east coast and in the West 
and in the South, but none of them from north 
of the Platte River in Nebraska. 

This article brought many letters telling of 
birds that weighed far more than 13 pounds, 
and, strange as it may seem, practically all ot 
the reports of these big geese came from north 
of the Platte River. We recently read an article 
by the late Cornelius Ackerson of Keyport, N. J., 
which told of a goose hunt in central Kansas 
many years ago. Mr. Ackerson spoke of killing 
Canada geese and other recognized species, and 
also mentioned killing five big ash-colored geese 
that he had never been able to classify to his 
satisfaction. This same description is given by 
many other old gunners who have shot big geese 
in the West. 

Mr. W. B. Mershon of Saginaw, Mich., a 
member of the advisory committee of this as- 
sociation, states that he has often killed and 
seen geese weighing from 16 to 18 pounds when 
shooting near Dawson, Kidder County, N. be 
and that these birds, which were noticeably 
larger than our common Canada geese, were of 








a much lighter color. Is it possible that there 
existed and may still exist a separate variety of 
wild goose that seldom migrates south of the 
Platte River? 

Mr. Mershon and other correspondents have 
told us that these big geese always flew in smal] 
bunches and that they appeared on the feeding 
grounds prior to the big flight of geese from 
the north, and seemed inclined to feed by them. 
selves and not mingle with the other species. 
Mr. Mershon points out in a recent letter that 
years ago all geese with white throats and 
cheeks were classed as Canada geese, but that 
later the Hutchins’ goose, white-cheeked goose 
and cackling goose were given names. 

Mr. Mershon says he has always believed that 
these large geese were an unnamed variety, and 
that it is just as reasonable to suppose that if 
there were smaller birds formerly called Canada 
geese that were really smaller varieties, there 
might be a larger variety that was not a Canada 
goose at all. 

We are just in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
George M. Hogue, secretary of the North Dakota 
Game and Fish Board, in reply to a letter we 
wrote him regarding this subject. Mr. Hogue 
says: 

“The past four years there have not been very 
many geese killed in this vicinity, due to the dry 
season, but it is not uncommon to hear of them 
being killed weighing from 15 to 20 pounds. 
During the year 1909 one of our local hunters 
bagged one that weighed 23 pounds. I have not 
taken the trouble to make any note of the vari- 
ous kills of these big geese, as they seem to be 
common, but will make it a point in the future 
to get all the data I can on these big boys, with 
photographs where possible. 

“One thing I have noticed with reference to 
these bigger geese is that they seem to travel 
in small bunches, and apparently drift thru from 
the very beginning of the open season, instead 
of coming thru in big flights like the smaller 
varieties and stopping here for some time to 
feed up.” 

This letter bears out the views of all other 
men we have corresponded with who report kill- 
ing geese weighing over 13 or 14 pounds. Ex- 
haustive study should be made of this matter to 
learn definitely if we have five species of this 
type of goose in the country. nly four are 
listed by the A. O. U. Check List of North 
American Birds. It is hoped that anyone hav- 
ing any further information about these large 
geese will communicate with the association. 


The Honor System 


A newspaper dispatch received in this office 
under date of February 6th tells of a man at 
Fort Worth, Texas, who was fined $1 in federal 
court upon entering a plea of guilty of hunting 
ducks from a motorboat in violation of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. The dispatch con- 
tinues that the federal judge told this man he 
had committed no serious offense, but that the 
United States had made a treaty with Canada 
for the protection of ducks, and that the ob- 
servation of the treaty regulations was a matter 
of honor. . 

On January 16th a violator at Bachtown, III., 
entered a plea of guilty of selling wild ducks. 
In this case the federal judge in that district 
fined the man $250 and sentenced him to ninety 
days in jail. : 

While it should be a point of honor not to vio- 
late any law, we are very much inclined to think 
that violations will be more frequently met with 
in a district where a man is fined $1 for break- 
ing a law than in a district where a $250 fine 
and a ninety-day jail sentence is meted out for 
the violation of the same law. 


Oil-Polluted Water Kills Ducks 


The association is constantly being informed 
of the damage being done to waterfowl by thei 
alighting in oil-polluted waters. All along ‘5 
Atlantic coast floating fields of oil can be founc 
which are the refuse discharged from oil-burnin 
ocean liners. 

When waterfowl are so unfortunate as 
alight in such water, one of two things happe"s 
In the case of diving ducks, where they becom? 
thoroly coated by diving and coming up in 
covered water, they quickly lose the power 
flight, their feathers become matted and 
cannot rise from the water. Their feathers 
not protect them, and the cold water reac! 
their flesh soon chills them and they die. % 
birds lost in this manner have been wa: 
ashore along the Atlantic Coast. 

Other birds that only get a spot or tw 
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on them have been killed from flocks and 
found to be in poor condition, and the flesh 
around the oil spots appears to be diseased. The 
hers either come out or are plucked out by 
the birds, and the supposition is that they soon 


We are in receipt of a clipping from Monty’s 
Monthly, published at San Benito, Texas, telling 
yf the great loss of birds in the Tampico oil 
districts in Mexico. It is reported that 
Tamiahua, about twelve miles south of 

mpico, which is ten miles wide by eighty miles 
1 1B has been covered in its entirety by a thick 
scum of heavy crude oil caused by the wasting 

iillions of barrels of this product thru gushers 
ur ning wild. 

The report continues that for years this lake 
as been the winter home of thousands of 
vaterfowl, and that it is easy to imagine the 
fate of these birds when they arrived this past 





winter at their former: feeding grounds and 
alighted in three or four inches of heavy as- 
haltum oil. 


Several bills are now before Congress to pre- 
vent the dumping of oil waste in our tidal 
waters. Action should also be taken by the 
Mexican Government to do away with the 800 
square miles of death trap into which Tamiahua 
Lake has been turned. 


Useful Birds 





1 reading the pamphlet by Mr. W. L .. McAtee 
ntitled ‘‘Farm Help from the Birds,’ published 
6 the Bureau of Biological Survey, we note 


the following facts that may prove interesting: 

“In the United States are found more than 
800 distinct kinds of birds of 69 families, of 
which 20 families are classed as waterfowl, 7 
is shore birds, 4 as upland game birds, 5 as 
birds of prey, and 33 as land birds.” 

In speaking of the hawks and owls, the 
author says that, excepting the sharp-shinned, 
Cooper's, duck hawks, the goshawk and great 
horned owl, the remaining species are beneficial. 
He continues: “They feed on a great variety 
of rodents and have a tremendous effect in 
controlling the numbers of these pests. Their 
staple food consists for the most part of meadow 
mice, but it includes also many other destructive 
rodents, such as rabbits, ground squirrels, prairie 
dogs, pocket gophers, and house rats and mice. 
‘The large and important woodpecker family 
1c ludes ay four species in the United States. 

* The humming-birds devour minute in- 
sects which they find in flowers or catch on 
the wing, and do not subsist to so large an 
extent as ordinarily supposed upon the nectar 
of flowers. * * Several fiycatchers have 

le reputation of eating hive bees to an injurious 
extent, but it has been shown that they take 
mostly drones, and furthermore, that they eat 
enough enemies of bees, as robberflies, to pay 
for all the domestic bees they take. * * * 
The great sparrow family, combrising almost 
a hundred species in the United States, as a 
vhole shows a good economic record. The in- 
troduced English sparrow, usually a nuisance 
and often injurious, is, it must be remembered, 
but one of this large family, and its habits are 


by no means characteristic of the native species. 
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hat luck today, little fisher? 
| see your happy smile. 
ive you partly filled your basket, 
And now sit to rest awhile? 

perhaps the day’s fair beauty, 
With cool shade o’er murmuring 

stream, 
ive conspired to end endeavor, 
So you idly sit and dream! 
Cora McWuiney Hanp. 
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Great Trout F sohing i in the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies 4,4 


Rainbow and Cut Throat that fight you right to the landing net— #9 
almost to the campfire! 


Hotels, chalets, camps, outfitters and guides ready for you along the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Montreal, Canada, for full information. 
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MADAME EMMA STAINSKY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


FUR GARMENTS 


Send us your skins to be made into coats, wraps, scarfs and 
muffs, We will tan them by our special process and make 
them into the very latest Parisian styles.) The making and 
remodeling of fur garments is our life work. 

Let us send you one of our testimonial circulars which contains en- 
dorsements from America’s elite in the fashionable and financial 
world. Wecan furnish the highest referen- 


ces trom customers ot twenty to forty years 
continuous patronage, including the editor 





PROF. GUS STAINSKY 


for forty years the West's 

of Outdoof Life. leading taxidermist. Best 

ih of work in this line 
guaranteed. 


ALL KINDS OF FUR GARMENTS FOR SALE 

















ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? 
Make sure that you get it too. 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 








Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for- 
You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones And never a biteof 

ground dampness to worry about Furnished in either plain maf- 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style 

Rolled U You’ll want our Circular No. 201 

ai AUTO TOURISTS—Send for catalog on the ‘‘Auts Air Bed, 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


4120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘MERMAID NON-FRAYABLE WING TROUT FLIES 


The angler who can and does not try out Mermaid Waterproof Flies is 
missing an opportunity. To all the world Mermaid Flies look like real in- 
sects especially to the Big Rainbow. Mermaid is the most realistic Trout 
Fly made, it hesitates, dances, dodges and acts like a live insect the instant 
it is cast into the stream, Mermaid Flies outlast any known make. Mer- 
maid wings are treated with a special patented improved process of water- 
proofing. Mermaid wings will not fray out, split, wadd or bunch up in 
the water like other flies do. Mermaid wings hold their original position 
in and out of the water. Mermaid Flies are tied on the highest quality 
turned down eyed, hollow point Pennell'eyed tested hooks. Mermaid snell- 
ing, highest quality selected gut used. Mermaid Fli:s are hand tied and 
every ere is perfect. If you cannot be supplied by your local dealer 


write us tod 
21 CLAYTON BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 
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WRIGHT & McGILL 
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Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life. 
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target. 


man Sights. 


For Target and Game 
The Lyman Rear Aper- 


ture Principle works 
equally well for both tar- 
get and game. With a 
little practice, you find 
your eye centers natural- 
ly on the front sight al- 
most the instant your gun 
comes to your shoulder, 
and you can cover your 
game much more quickly 
and easily than with an 
open rear. 


Complete Set, $8.50 


For best results, we recommend the 
use of Lyman Sights in complete 
sets— Rear, Leaf and Front. The 
hunting and target set shown here 
fits all American lever action rifles 
except Winchester 1895, and sells 
for $8.50 complete. ($8.75 for 
Rem. Model 8) At your dealer's; 
or give us your make, model and 
caliber, 


Send for Catalog 


showing wide choice of Lyman 
Sights for practically all American 
and most foreign rifles. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 





Close-up Rear Aperture 
Centers the Eye on 
Front Sight and Target 


OOK at the picture again. Note 
L how naturally the eye cen- 
ters on the front sight and 
This is one of the rea- 
sons for the easy accuracy of Ly- 
The rear aperture 
is close to the eye, on tang or re- 
ceiver. In aiming, the eye is at- 
tracted to the point of strongest 
light, the center of the rear aper- 
ture. This does away with the 
difficult lining up of sights neces- 
sary with an open rear. 
get your front sight in line with 
your eye, spot it under the bull, 
and your aim will be true. 


Simply 





No. 2A 
With Detachable 
Dise, $5.00 





No, 6, Folding Leaf, 


$1.75. (Special for 
Remington Model 8, 
$2.00) 





No, 5B, Front Com- 
bmation Globe and 
Bead, $1.75 
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SNAKE LORE 











Conducted by W. A. Bevan 


I am very glad that Outdoor Life has started 
a “Snake Lore’? Department, and hope that it 
may not die out for lack of interest on the part 
of Outdoor Life’s 100,000 or more readers. Now, 
I will admit that a big slice of what I know 
about snakes came from reading the works of 
Prof. Weir Mitchell, Dr. Ditmars and Mr. Bevan, 
but some I have learned by first-hand observa- 
tion by having lived and worked right out among 
the reptiles for several years. 

Now, who has made any pictures, either mov- 
ing or still, of rattlesnakes in action? Somehow 
when I have my camera along I can’t find the 
snakes, and when I am where snakes are plenti- 
ful, somehow the camera has been left behind. 
Right here let me recommend to amateur natural- 
ists the anastigmat vest pocket camera, retailing 
at about $21, and focusing for ‘‘close-ups” from 
three feet and up. Some of my prettiest and 
plainest lantern slides were ma-e from film nega- 
tives in the $7 grade of this tiny little shadow 
box. I hope the serpentine kodakers will re- 
spond, and that their artistic efforts will find a 
place in “Snake Lore.” 

Who ever saw a “hoopsnake”? Surely no 
white man has during the past few years of 
high-priced firewater. 

How old is a snake with ten rattles? Any- 
where from three to fifteen years, depending on 
the climate, geological formation and the rattler’s 
food supply. 

Where is the joint snake most plentiful? They 
ain’t no sech animal. Parties finding are re- 
quested to hold in captivity or preserve in, de- 
natured (15c a pint), and wire Outdoor Life, 
my expenee. 

How many eggs does a rattlesnake lay at a 
sitting? None; the young come about just like 
Topsy; hence the rattler is said to be “‘vivi- 
parous” by naturalists. 

How may the “female of the species” be 
identified on sight? Old-timers say by the 
tapered form of the chain of rattles, which gives 
her a keener, shriller note than her mate, who is 
far less aggressive than she. Snake showmen 
say by a variation in the coloring. 

Does a rattler always sound its rattle before 
striking? No; after a sudden warm summer 
rain the rattles are often soaked and incapable 
of sound. 

How big do rattlesnakes grow? Ditmar’s 
killed one in Florida measuring 8 feet 3 inches. 
My longest kill was 5% feet, but one 52 inches 
long and 10 inches around was just as heavy. 
These were killed in New Mexico. 

How far does a rattlesnake spring? Slightly 
over half its length as a rule, but one or two 
exceptionally vigorous specimens I met with 
could spring their length or a little farther. 

Does a copperhead ever ‘“‘warn’’ its intended 
victim? Almost always it does so by a sicken- 
ing odor. 

Are both ends of a rattlesnake dangerous? 
Yes; for while removing the rattles or hide the 
collector may get a load of musk in his face, 
which is both nauseating and blinding. 

Besides the rattler and copperhead how many 
venomous snakes are there in the United States? 
Only two; several varieties of water moccasin, 
including the cottonmouth, said to be able to 
strike under water, and the coral snake of 
Florida. These are small, mild mannered, short- 
fanged snakes, with small poison glands and 
short fangs, which will not penetrate ordinary 
clothing. The quality of their venom is more 
virulent than that of the rattler, which on ac- 
count of its blunt head and small neck belongs 
to the viperine class of venomous serpents. The 
coral snakes and cobras are classed as colubrine 
or elapine, and the head and neck resemble ordi- 
nary harmless snakes. 

Is there a snake “somewhere in Texas’ that 
after running down its human victim will wrap 
around an arm or leg and whip them to death 
with its tail? 

After spending a score of years in the wildest 
parts of that and adjoining states, and encounter- 
ing hundreds of “‘coachwhips,” I brand this yarn 
as the rankest of fiction. This useful rat- 
destroyer will never offer to fight until cornered 
and tantalized, and then never uses its tail as a 
weapon. 

Are watersnakes harmless? No; tho not all 
are venomous. Fishermen should carry some 
kind of .22 for watersnakes and snapping turtles. 
A swimming snake or the head of one just out 
of water is a fine target. 

Are rattlesnakes dangerous after nightfall? 
Yes; if the night is warm enough to do without 
bed cover, the rattlers are out crawling around. 

Those who are interested in snakes, whether 
they agree with me or not, should write to this 
magazine. If the information you give is only 
hearsay, and not backed up by observation or 





scientific authority, please so state. We “snake 
doctors,” by exchanging opinions, can do much 
to make the outdoors safer for those to whom 
“all snakes look alike.”—Chris L. Adair, Casper 
Wyo. 7 

Answer.—There is little in your letter which 
calls for comment; your expressed views are 
substantially correct. I cannot, however, quite 
understand your negative answer to your own 

uestion, “Are any watersnakes harmless?” [sg 
the fact that a swimming snake’s head makes a 
fine target your only motive for recommending 
that fishermen carry a .22 for the snake’s de. 
struction. 

A well-tapered rattle merely indicates that the 
snake has had a uniformly steady growth, and 
is not a sexual character. There are no pro. 
nounced external indications of any snake’s sex. 
The females of most snakes attain a greater size 
than the males, and there is a tendency to white. 
ness in the female rattlesnake and yellowness in 
the males. This is only a tendency, and cannot 
be used to distinguish sex because color phases 
vary geographically. The males in a light local. 
ity may be lighter than the females in a part of 
the country where the color phase is dark.— 
W. A. Bevan. 


I read with interest Mr. Gudmunson’s article 
on the rattlesnake-bullsnake fight in the October 
number. This because of a somewhat similar 
fight between a king snake and rattler near 
Georgetown, N. C., as related to me by my 
friend, Oliver M. Rutledge. A friend of his was 
stalking a flock of ducks, and to reach the lagoon 
in which they had settled he had to creep thru 
some bushes and cross a sandy spot. When 
quite near this bit of ground he heard a rattle. 
snake “singing.’”’ He immediately located the 
rattler on the sand bar, and also saw a king 
snake raise its head and look at the rattler. 
Then the king snake began to circle the rattler, 
and as it did so the circle was being reduced 
and the king snake was moving faster and faster, 
the rattler meanwhile in coil and singing all the 
time. The king traveled so fast the eye could 
hardly keep pace with it until it suddenly leaped 
and seized the rattler by the back of its neck. 
At once it was out of coil. The king snake 
wrapped around and tightly constricted it, and 
soon it was crushed. At the least movement the 
king tightened his coils and the fight was ended. 
Then he began preparations to swallow the 
rattler. The duck hunter had seen enough; he 
did not care to watch the second part, and went 
after the ducks. 

I was up in the mountains a few years ago 
when a countryman who carried the mail came 
into the postoffice (and store) and offered a 
rattlesnake skin for sale. He killed it the previ- 
ous day. He said that he stepped over it in the 
trail and would not have seen it but for the fact 
that a ground squirrel attracted his attention, 
because it paid no attention to him. When he 
turned he saw the rattler and killed it. At once 
the little chipmunk or squirrel turned over quite 
ead. 

Some time after this I was talking to a moun- 

tain friend of mine, whom I have known quite 
well for fifty years, and told him this snake 
~~, He said he had a somewhat similar tale 
to tell. 
_ While in the woods watching ,cattle he was 
interested in watching a gray squirrel running 
up and down a tree, and each time coming nearer 
to the ground. It paid no attention to him 
whatever. When he got quite near he saw a 
rattler at the foot of the tree and killed it. 
Promptly the squirrel fell off dead. 

Several years later I related these tales to a 
friend (Rev. John Kershaw, Jr., of South Caro- 
lina), who was writing an article for the News 
and Courier of Charleston, S. C., on snakes, 
and he had another instance very much like the 
above, and the three were used in his article. 
He was well up on the subject as well as a very 
good ornithologist. 

In my office hangs a rattler’s skin about 6 
feet long, given me by a friend from Florida. 
Quite recently another Florida friend came in 
and remarked on this skin as that of a female 
rattler. I asked him how he knew this. He 
said the skin markings of the females are heart- 
shaped, while the males were diamond-shaped. 
So it looks like the marking of the male desig- 
nates the rattlesnake family, like the name Bob- 
White is given to quail—Ernest L. Ewbank, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Answer.—The seven species of snakes of the 
Ophibilous genus, which are commonly called 
king snakes, are all cannibals, and tho they «re 
themselves harmless, they are immune to ven 
The strange actions of the squirrels you m 
tioned are not difficult to account for when 
rattlesnakes’ methods of getting their food 
known. Rattlers frequently strike at small m 
mals and only succeed in getting a very st 
quantity of venom into the blood, which, h 
ever, immediately causes considerable distress, 
and this is the cause of the indifference to °¢ 
presence of man. Death soon follows and 
rattler later locates the body and swallows 
Your Florida friend’s statement of a metho 
distinguishing the sex of snakes is errone 
There is a remarkable uniformity in the m 
ings of all snakes of the same species, irres 
tive of their sex. There are several dist 
species of rattlesnakes in Florida and the 
linas.—W. A. Bevan. 
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In the January issue I noticed the article 
about the coral snake. have a cured skin of 
a Costa Rican coral snake 43 inches long, and 
my friend has its mate. That length is a little 
unusual even here, where they surpass the pencil- 
diameter size of the coral snakes found in the 
other countries. There is another snake here of 
about a foot or so in length, having alternate 
ban is of black and pale yellow. Some people 
admit that this one is non-poisonous, tho the 
ten lency here is to call all snakes poisonous, if 
not deadly. This is true especially among the 
negrors imported from Jamaica to work in the 

ntations here. To them all snakes are more 
ng less dangerous, which makes it difficult to 
gather much dependable information regarding 
the varieties here. 

The most deadly snake found here seems to 
be the Terciapelo. I believe this snake is com- 
mon to the tropics, but out of a hundred descrip- 
tions, no two have been identical. Can you give 
me an idea what one looks like? All agree as to 
its having the ‘face of spades” head and slightly 
constricted neck. Can the above be the Ferde- 
lance? 

Another dangerous snake here is one which is 
known as a blood snake. Its bite has some 
peculiar effect on the blood corpuscles which 

makes the blood ooze thru the skin some time 
aft er a person has been bitten. The descriptions 
have varied a good deal as to this creature, tho 
most agree that it is carmine or scarlet under- 
neath. It has an Elapine head, I believe. 

There is a larger variety quite common to the 
plantations, known as the ‘“Tommy-Goff,” and 
its relative, the “Diamond Goff,” both supposed 
to be venomous. I have been told that the word 
Tommy-Goff is the negro version of the Indian 
name Tamagah, tho I have never heard of any 
of the above names before coming to Costa 
Rica, and I used to read every book I could find 
on reptiles. Can you set me straight as to what 
these can be? 

One day while riding a horse thru some jungle 
growth near the top of a hill I came upon a 
ten-foot black snake, which had a sharp, hard 
ridge along the whole length of its back. Its 
scales seemed to be very distinct and shiny. It 
had a small head and pointed tail. As its head 
was level with mine on horseback, I should say 
it was up a dozen feet from the ground. I was 
so interested in its description and species that 
I forgot to photograph it, even tho I had a 
camera on the saddle. The others in the party 
said it was non-poisonous. Could it have been 
an indigo snake? 

I believe I have used up too much space al- 
ready, but if so, would you give us a description 
of the Terciapelo, the blood snake and the Coffs 
There are a lot of us Americans working in he 
country who have discussed these snakes. and 
most of us read Outdoor Life, so we would ap- 
preciate an authentic description should it appear 
in the Snake-Lore column.—W. Browy, 
Limon, Costa Rica. 

Answer.—I cannot give you descriptions of 
the central American snakes of which you have 
given me the common names in your part of the 
country, because common and native names are 
so frequently applied to different species in dif- 
ferent localities. In this country “black” snake 
is a common name given to three different snakes 
not even closely related to each other, and there 
are just as many “gopher” snakes. In Central 
and South America the indiscriminate application 
of common names is ten times more confounding. 
To know the names of many species is of little 
value in comparison with a knowledge of the 
characteristics of the families to which they be- 
long You state that you believe that your 
“Terci iapelo” is common to the tropics, but out 
of hundreds of descriptions no two have been 
alike. It is probably the Fer-de-lance (lachesis 
lanceolatus) which is the “Jararaca” of the In- 
dians farther south—a name sometimes inter- 
changed with “Toboba” and applied to the 
Lachesis mutus. 

_All the members of the Crotalidae are recog- 
nizable by the presence of a pit in the face 
which forms a triangle with the eye and nostril, 
and all have constricted necks. The Elapine 
Snakes are not so readily identified, many of 
em being closely resembled by many harmless 


7 peculiar blood-sweat following a snake 
te not common. Dr. R. M. Shea, who has 
1 wide experience in South America, told 
t he only observed it once, and had au- 
information in one other case. In each 
case it followed the bite of one of _the Crota- 
It is not a condition which I would be 
to associate with any known action of 

‘e venom. The blood-sweats (I use that 
for convenience) having been noticed, the 
ar blood snake” originated and is. I think, 
T and misapplied to a number of different 


general description of a big black snake 
that if it was not an Indigo snake 
you saw, it was probably one of the 
many allies, which are common in Cen- 
erica. 
1 can see your way clear to box an as- 
t of your snakes and express them at my 
I will appreciate the favor and be in a 
f to send you some accurate information 
ng them. It is people with your inter- 
will take advantage of their opportuni- 
>» can do most of the field work, without 
e can add but little to our knowledge 
etology.—W. A. Bevan. 
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This entirely new lure closely imitates the movement of a wounded 
minnow, at which trout and bass strike viciously. A fly-rod 
lure that can be used with bait-casting rods. Price 75¢ each. 


The New WILDER-DILG Lure 


Pat. Applied 
Feather Minnow 
Cyhe Sensational Bass and Trout Lure 
Made by Heddon 


Flooded with requests from thousands of 


clamoring fishermen, Mr. Wilder, the in- 
ventor, desired to share his discovery, and 
Heddon was chosen to tie the Feather 
Minnow for the public. 

i In a letter from B. F. Wilder, the inventor, he says: 


I have carefully inspected your samples of the 


Wilder-Dilg Lure, and find them well-tied, true to 
model and pattern, and thoroughly high- grade. I 
must compliment you on their coloring and finish. 
It is much finer work than I can do.” 


Will Dilg, noted Angler and Writer says: ‘* The 


Wilder-Dilg Lure, in my opinion is the greatest lure 






This sensational new bass and trout lure is now on the market for the first 
time—a new idea entirely. The story of the Wilder Feather Minnow appeared 
late last season after several well known anglers had tried it out with success. 


ever invented for a fly rod. This Feather Minnow 
gave me my best black bass fishing in 1921. Several 
of my friends took very large trout with these lures, 
and one man todk some splendid Atlantic salmon. 

“TI believe the Wilder-Dilg Lure will become a 
staple article among fishermen. I recommend it with 
utmost confidence to angling America.” 





Heddon quality and the Wilder-Dilg Lure combine 
to make this the coming sensation in fishing tackle 
for 1922. Send for booklet, “‘ Goin’ Fishin’?’’, which 
tells how the Wilder-Dilg Lures were invented. Then 
see them at your dealer’s store. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS Dowagiac, Michigan 


Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can., Exclusive Canadian Agents 
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At The End Of Your Line Can Do No More Than One Of Our 
‘‘AHNA THOROUGHBRED LURES’’ 


Write Now For Free Literature—You Won't 
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Easily carried DeMoin Tour-Tent—a camp 
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To settle a long controversy, I would appreci- 
ate it if you can give me any information con- 
cerning the hibernation of the bear family. One 
party claims that all species of bear hibernate 
for a certain period during the winter months. 
I contended, and tried to show, that they do 
not, depending, however, upon the species. My 
understanding is that the polar bear never hiber- 


nates, owing to the extreme cold and difficulty 
in obtaining food. How about the Alaskan 
grizzly? Does one or both male and female go 


in for a certain period? Does the same habits 
exist with the large Alaskan brown of Kadiak 
Island as with the species of Alaskan Peninsula? 


And also how about = grizzly of Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado and California, where the climate 
is not as cold? Do they, both male and female, 


go in for a period, or is it that just the female 
does? And at about what time of the season? 
The small black bear of Washington and the 
Pacific states go in in December for a period, 
both male and female, do they not?—Bert 
Brown, Seattle, Wash. 

Answer.—We don’t believe there is any differ- 
ence to speak of in the period during which 
male bears (both grizzly and black) hibernate 
as compared to the period in which females 
hibernate. While in some instances these periods 
might vary, yet on the whole we believe they 
would run about the same. We don’t think you 
would find any material difference in the length 
of the hibernating period of the grizzly and that 
of the black. It is largely a matter of food con- 
ditions coupled with weather severity. If food 
can be obtained up until the middle of Decem- 
ber in sufficient quantity, the bear is going to 
stay out, providing it doesn’t get too cold. With 
regard to the polar bears, would say that we 
haven’t very much data on them, but inasmuch 
as they have been killed in the middle of the 
winter ‘without any signs of hibernation, and as 
far as we know, none have been found in hiber- 
nation, it is doubtful if they hibernate, at least 
to the extent that the grizzlies, browns and 
blacks do. The polar bear subsists largely on 
seals, and if these can be obtained clear thru the 
winter, the polar bear is about as independent 
as a hog on ice with regard to his food.—Editor. 


Note.—Since the above answer was written 
we have received a letter from Dr. Wm. T. 
Hornaday, the great naturalist, from which we 


quote as follows on this subject: 

“Since the receipt of your letter I have can- 
vassed the natural history books of our library 
in quest of definite information regarding the 
subject of your inquiry—hibernation of the polar 
bear in winter. I think the best thing I can do 
is to give you my impressions of the subject 
after consulting all the available authorities. In 
the first place, it is quite well established that 
in different localities the winter habits of polar 
bears vary exceedingly. For instance, in Bering 
Sea they go southward in the fall with the freeze- 
up of the ice pack, to get the seals and wal- 
ruses that frequent the edges of the pack. Spring 
finds them on St. Matthews Island in large num- 


bers, where they go on shore and lie in the snow 
idling away their time and sleeping while they 
shed their winter coats. 


“Along the northern shores of North America 


and Asia, where the ice freezes up quite to the 
shore, the polar bears go on land and wander 
about, sometimes as far as ten miles inland. It 


is undoubtedly true that the female polar bears 
den up in the winter before their young are 
born, and semain in hibernating retirement dur- 
ing the maternity period. This continues until 
the young are large enough to go under their 
own Steam and follow their mothers, and the 
period of it is some time in the spring. At that 
time the mothers are very thin in flesh. 

“The one unsettled point is whether the male 
polar bear ever dens up and hibernates in winter, 
and on that point the authorities disagree; but 
it must be recorded that very few authorities 
claim that the male bear does so. Of course, 
during the period of the female's hibernation she 
is snowed in and frozen in to what I would re- 
gard (if I were a bear) an alarming extent; but 
as usual in such cases, the breath of the animal 
keeps open a onal breathing hole for the neces- 


sary supply of air. In various places various 
explo ‘rers and whalers frozen up in the arctic 
during the winter have encountered male polar 


bears in winter, but it had always been a puzzle 
to me to understand how in winter time they 
could secure their necessary food quota of seals. 
Of course, wherever open water exists the seal 
supply is permanent.’ 





I am a reader of Outdoor Life, and enjoy it 
very much. In the various issues of your paper 
I have read of the various big game hunts, and 
have seen the pictures of the same. In only a 
few instances do I find any record of anything 
being done with the meat, or in some cases even 
the hide. That does not seem right to me. I 


believe that anyone making a kill of any edible 
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game animal should be required to account for 
the meat of that animal. If they do not desire 
it themselves, I believe they should give the 
same to friends, or any of the various charitable 
organizations. If they desire to have trophies 
of the hunt, they should be willing to put u 
with the inconvenience of bringing out the meat 
We read how fast the American game animals 
and birds, are dying out, and yet we find people 
proud of their large slaughter of the afore- 
mentioned things. a do not misunderstand 
me. I believe that the killing of game animals 
at the rate of one to each person is all right 
but I do believe and always shall, that every 
person making a kill of an edible game animal 
should be required to account for the meat— 
W. L. McCreary, Genesee, Idaho. 


Answer.—Our reader is right. Some states 
require that no meat of game be left in the hills 
-a splendid provision. Every state should pass 
that kind of a law. We believe in many of the 
instances where no mention is made of taking 
in the meat, it is taken in, nevertheless. How 


ever, much game meat is ‘wasted by being left 
out, and it never should occur where it is pos. 
sible to take care of it, eat it or preserve it.— 
Editor. 


When Yellowstone Park was first opened for 
auto tourists, a friend of mine and I made a 
trip thru there with a car. We camped in the 
park for several days and caught some very nice 
out. especially in the western part of the park 
not far from the Yellowstone entrance, in what 
I believe is Snake River. We heard it rumored 
that the fish farther up the river were not fit 
to eat on account of their proximity to the hot 
springs and geysers; also that the fish in Yel- 
lowstone Lake and The Thumb were non-edible 
We kept inquiring about this, but were unable 
to secure definite information regarding it; in 
fact, we got so many varied reports that we 
took down our rods and fished no more while 
in the park. But we are going thru the park 
again this summer, and would like to know just 
where we stand on the fish question before we 
start. Wethought you might tell us what waters 
to avoid. Why are these fish non-edible? The 
presence of sulphur in the water from the upper 
and lower geyser basins was offered as an ex- 
planation for this condition in upper Snake 
River, but how about the fish in Yellowstone 
and the Thumb? I would also like some in- 
formation regarding the fishing country immedi- 
ately south of Yellowstone Park, and whether 
or not one can get into this country with a 
car.—Lloyd Curry, Moran, Kans. 


Answer.—The only waters in which we have 
found wormy fish (and the only objection we 
have ever heard to the fish in that section is 
their wormy condition) are those of Yellowstone 
Lake and some of the streams flowing into and 
out of it. In fact, we believe that these wormy 
trout are entirely confined to the Yellowstone 
Lake and the Yellowstone River. The Yellow- 
stone River flows thru Yellowstone Lake. The 
infected fish usually show their condition by 
lumps on their under sides, but if these lumps 
do not show, sometimes they can be felt by rub- 
bing the hand over their bellies or their sides 
When you find such a lump, if you squeeze it 


you can usually squeeze out a worm, sometimes 
six or eight inches long. hey are not the grub 
worms, but a long, stringy worm. We have 


caught these fish in the Yellowstone River, and 


of course would not care to eat any fish caught 
in Yellowstone River or in Yellowstone Lake 
on that account. While all the fish are not in- 
fected, yet the very fact that some of them are 
naturally would make one hesitate to eat any 
of them. You can depend, however, upon one 
thing—this condition is not found in the other 
waters of the Yellowstone Park. Even at the 
end of the Yellowstone beyond Bridger Lake 
we don’t believe that you would find this wormy 
condition. The government has spent lots © 
money trying to solve the problem of why these 
fish are wormy, but as far as we know, up to 
the present time it is a mooted question. yme 
of the best trout fishing country in the Ur 
States is to be found in the Grovont and 
of the other streams south of the Yellowstone 
Park. We remember once making the gr 
catch on trout we ever made in the Gr 
That was twenty-five years ago, but they sa 
fishing there is about as good now as ever 
can get into the Grovont country, whic! 
course, is adjacent to the Jackson’s Hole 
try and the Jackson’s Lake country, with 
In fact, this country lies on a main thor 
leading into the southern entrance to the 
The best route from Cheyenne would b 
Douglas and Casper, Wyo.—Editor. 





I have come to you many times with 
troubles and have never been disappoint 
see the enclosed clipping in last night’s 
and want to know if you think the Lions 
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; really dangerous to the revolver and pistol 

tr . Is there any way in which the sportsmen 

.1 combat the movement and so keep the guns 

ttle longer.—Harlan Houk, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

.nswer.—Our correspondent refers to a state- 

t in the daily press of January 10, 1922, to 

effect that war has been declared on the re- 

er traffic by officers of the Lions Club. No 

of course, can gainsay the influence that all 

| organizations exert among our passive citi- 

ens—those who make little study of such ques- 

s and who will in many cases follow the 

ider like a flock of sheep. The trouble with 

sportsmen and shooters is that they so far 

e no stable organization to fight this agita- 

ic The sportsmen certainly can help by 

rming within their organizations publicity com- 

nittees and thru these committees flood the 

country with press literature. There are many 

her ways, but, per dollar expended, the 

inters’ ink route will carry our message far- 

ther and cause it to sink deeper than by any 
other.—Editor. 


Very often we hear it said that the meat of 
uck deer during the rutting season isn’t fit 
, eat—that it is strong, in fact, everything that 
s bad. Now, I have killed a good many bucks, 
ind the meat all tastes alike to me. Have shot 
foxy old fellows when their necks were 
swelled as big as nature intended them to, and 
I could never detect the least bit of that 
fearful odor we hear so much about. Come 
ht down to fine points, I don’t believe there 
is any difference in venison, buck or doe, during 
the ,utting season or before, and I believe that 
jd strong buck story is a myth.—Antoine La 
Trace, Spokane, Wash. 
Answer.—Your experience is different than 
urs, for we do not know of anything any harder 
to eat than the meat of a buck that has been 
illed during the rutting season. The season in 
this state (Colorado) usually runs from some 
time in November until the first week or two 
in December, and we believe this same season 
is prevalent in Wyoming. At that time buck 
meat is not any delicacy, we can assure you.— 
Editor. 


Outdoor Life for January, 1922, contains two 
tures, one of them entitled “‘A Crime in Wild 
Afe,’ and the other, “The Carcass of an Elk 
eft to Rot in the Forest After Teeth Had Been 
Taken.” But how many men go in to the big 
game country and kill wild game for their heads, 
orns or skins? Do they bring the meat out of 
faraway places? When the meat is‘left in the 
rest, the wolves, coyotes and such animals feed 
it and thrive. Which is the worst, a tooth 
hunter or a trophy hunter that leaves his meat 
nthe forest? Is either one of them a desirable 
itizen in our good old U. S. A.?—O. L. Sher- 
man, Jacksonville, Fla. 

\nswer.—We believe the object of the trophy 
unters, as you call them, is many times mis- 
nderstood. What these men really go into the 
ills for is the recreation of the hunt and the 
experiences that they encounter. Naturally, 

en a man goes to a wonderful hunting coun- 

and spends a few weeks there bringing down, 

1 grand and beautiful elk, a mountain sheep 
r a bear, he wants to bring home some evi- 
ence of his experience in the shape of a trophy. 
[hese men are usually the ones whom you could 
not sell a trophy to for any money, but having 

{ the animal themselves, they value that 
ophy very highly, just as you would value a 
trophy taken from the war fields if you had 
been in battle. We have many trophies of game 
lurselves, having taken part in over twenty big 
ame hunts during the past twenty-five years, 
id with us the trophy is merely an incidental 
msideration. We think this is true largely 
vith most of our sportsmen, as there are few of 
them that would not be glad to give up these 
Y es to any museum that would desire them. 
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Watch for This Fellow! 


_ Game protectors in some places are 
! upon with the same disfavor as are 
nue officers in the mountains of Ken- 
y or West Virginia, but in Ohio game 
ectors are going to be respected if the 
te Fish and Game Association has its 
-and_it undoubtedly will. Late in 
iry Fish and Game Protector Robert 
Marshall, of Camden, went to the farm 
li Benton to investigate alleged viola- 
» of the game laws. While investigat- 
1¢ was shot from behind and died in- 
tly The Ohio commission accuse 
n of the murder, and have offered a 
reward of $500 for his body, dead or alive, 
in an additional $300 reward for Benton’s 
iction if taken alive. The country is 

: flooded with literature about Benton, 
piece of material carrying his photo- 

The commission intends to catch 

n if it is the last thing they do. 
sportsman should co-operate with 
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‘achelors, ’cause so hard to please, 
Are loneliest of men; 

at first sight they fall in love, 
They look, look again. 
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Origin of the Savage 
Repeating Shotgun 


Unique circumstances 
under which it was designed 


It started with the public. For the last several years! 

letters have poured in to us from Savage rifle owners. 
“Build us a shotgun,” they demanded. «We want 

Savage design and quality in the shotgun field.” 

This was the genesis. For a number of years we 
studied shotgun construction and requirements from 
every angle—building improvements part by part. 

Now here it is—a Savage shotgun that fills the 
bags and smashes the blue rocks with the same 
sureness that your old Savage hi-power rifle knocks 
over the big game. 


The secret of Savage punch and even pattern 
It’s in the boring. The Savage shotgun barrel is bored 


again and again until the surfate is as smooth as science and 
machinery can combine to make it. It throws an even spread 
that is backed up by Savage punch and endurance. 

For the barrel only Savage famous hi-power smokeless 
steel is used. And the gun has, too, the Savage hammerless 
solid breech. A harder hicting shotgun does not exist. 


Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the interesting catalog 
describing the Savage repeating shotgun, high-power rifles, 


.22 rifles, and automatic pistols. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Department Al5, Utica; N. Y. 


Owners and operator’ of the J. Stevens Arms Company 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 
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heavy solid copper. Non-explosive. 
side 5 inch air-tight screw cap. 
anteed to be the best and strongest kettle made 

Packed in strong plain boxes 
factory cash prices. 
with order. 


request Price of copper going up 
fore prices advance. Order at once 


THE HOME MANUFACTURING CO. 


Reference: Cosmopolitan Bank, Chicago, Il. 


CoPpPER KETTLES 


All made of 16, 18, 20 and 22 gauge best cold rolled 
All solder out- 
Absolutely guar- 


Above are lowest 
Send money order or draft 


Catalogue of other goods at cut prices FREE, upon 
Order now be- 


Dept. K-129 2650 No. Halsted St., Chicago 


A Magazine of the West 
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When You Need a Light 
You want one that you can de- 
pend on-brilliant as asearchlight. 


WOLF SAFETY 
















are idea] for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing and general use, 859c- 
$7.50; 301-$3.50; 871-$6.00; 298- 
$6.00-other lamps from $1.50 up. 
Write for illustrated circular 


WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO. (Mfrs.) 
224 Taaffe Place Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








CARBIDE LAMPS | » 
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YOUR FUR 


WHILE PRICES ARE DOWN have 
them tanned and made up into rugs, 
robes, fs, muffs and other 
useful things for the home or family. 
Prices always reasonable. Furs and 
skins accepted in payment for work, 


coats, scaris, 


Write for free price list to 
HARRY AMANN 
FURRIER TANNER TAXIDERMIST 


9365 14th St. ; : Denver, Colo. 
Established in 1910 


Next time try Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply yuu, send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-oz. can 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 


Contains no 
moisture, 


May be left 


in gun, 


0472 
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165P Broadway, New York 








Separating Fighting Dogs 


There are various ways of separating dogs 
which are locked together in desperate battle, 
or just having a general ordinary fight. The 
most simple method I know of (and one which 
I am illustrating and describing because it is so 
rarely used), is the one of taking a firm hold of 
the tails of the two fighters; it is the natural 
instinct of a dog to turn his head to find out 
what is interrupting his progress when the tail 
is firmly held. No matter what is engrossing 
his attention, in the way of offense and defense, 
a sudden pull on his caudal vertebrae, strong 
enough to, we will say, lift his weight, will cause 
an instinctive inclination to turn his head, even 
to the extent of disregarding for a moment the 
attack of a rival dog, but, of course, only for a 
moment. The art of doing the trick is for two 
people to take a firm grip on each of the dogs’ 
tails, then apply a steady pull, and at the first 
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sign of either turning his head in response to 
the strain on his tail, pull them backwards and 
grab each by the neck (as illustrated), immedi- 
ately leading them away from each other. This 
must be done without excitement or quick move- 
ments. Whoever undertakes to do this must 
keep cool. There should be two persons if pos- 
sible, and the moment there is a sign of letting 
go from either dog, try to pull them apart. If 
you time things right you can nearly always 
separate them, and don’t forget that a dog will 
hardly ever bite the man on the end of his tail; 
he will turn around to grab the hand that holds 
him, but will seldom bite it; anyhow, by the 
action of pulling the dog backward you need 
not let him turn his jaws close enough to your 
hand to actually bite you if he so intended. 

Having got them apart, grab by the loose 
skin of the neck, and lead away in opposite 
directions. You will not do any harm to the 
dog by handling him in this way. If there is 
only one person present, that person should hold 
the one by the tail which is the most aggressive, 
trusting that the other one will have sense 
enough to get away of his own accord when 
freed. If the other one will only voluntarily get 
away by his own efforts, you can generally take 
care of the one you have hold of. 

There are certain nerves in a dog’s tail which 
impell him to turn around when a strain is put 
on the tail. This is the secret of separating 
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dogs in this manner. All who have seen a dog 
whirl around and around when a bee or a — 
has stung the dog on the end of the tail will 
have some idea of the impulse to turn when a 
dog’s tail is interfered with. In the case of pit 
bulls and some dogs of this character, it is best 
to take a rope and put around the neck of each 
dog and pull them apart until they choke or let 
go. The effectiveness of this idea is much 
greater the first time it is used. After a dog 
has once been separated in this way, it is harder 
to separate him again with this method. 

In the next article in a subsequent issue we 
will describe other methods of separation for 
fighters. 
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Design for Ranch Kennel 


_There are several designs extant suitable for 
city or suburban kennels, but have never seen 
anything that just seemed to be exactly adapted 
to the rough-and-ready ‘methods of the ranch. 
The ranch pack is usually kept for coyote kill- 
ers, running dogs, foxhounds or hunting dogs of 
some kind, kept, in other words, practically al- 
together for hunting purposes. 

The design of this kennel is especially laid out 
to relieve the ranchman of expending much time 


PLAN OF RANCH KENNEL 


3FT. 


25X25 FT 
CORRAL DESIGN 
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GATE 
on his pack, which is a very important con- 
sideration. I call this the corral style of kennel, 
because it is much like an ordinary corral, with 
a double fence, the inside fence about eight feet 
high, and outside about six feet, with a space of 
about three feet between them. A sloping roof, 
covered with roofing, openings for the dogs to 
run in and out, and divisions every four to six 
feet completes a rough farm kennel. The straw 
can be thrown on the hare ground, and no floors 
(as shown in the diagram) is necessary, but an 
elevated floor, as shown, is much more sanitary. 
A slightly more elaborate, safer, and more sani- 
tary design is to place a raised floor, as shown 
in the diagram, about two feet high all the way 
around for the straw or hay, with tight wind- 
proof doors at the opening, having good catches 


SECTIONAL VIEW 
OF CORRAL KENNEL 
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at the top and bottom, so that fighters, etc., can 
be fed or separated from the others if necessary. 
A small door at the back to clean out the bed- 
ding, and add more from time to time, keeps the 
main yard tidy and free from broken pieces of 
straw, thereby lessening a harbor for fleas. 
Fleas are the great drawback to this style of 
kennel, ‘and litter in the exercising yard is a 
fruitful harbor for them. A sloping board about 
three feet wide all the way around at the back 
will facilitate the cleaning-out process, especially 
where the bedding is dusty. The back door for 
cleaning out is not essential, and has the dis- 
advantage of making an opening to allow the 
escape of a dog. I have kept hounds on a ranch 
and know how occasionally they get in the way, 
and while one or two can be kept around the 
stables, a fair number “must be provided with 
some special accommodation; otherwise they will 
be in trouble, however cheap and plain a con- 
struction is. 

My idea is to suggest a cheap way of kennel- 
ing the ranch hounds so as not to interfere with 
the regular work on the ranch. Various modifi- 
cations of this plan can be used. This is just a 
general idea, and can be simplified or elaborated. 
The door, for instance, may be hinged at the 
upper end and allowed to swing in or out. One 
side can be formed by using a barn wall, etc. 
Different requirements will require different 
modifications. There is one thing certain which 
is often overlooked—the ranch dogs easily be- 
come a source of trouble and annoyance, not 
only to the ranch, but to the neighbors also, 
because they are not properly housed. Some- 
times they are allowed to rustle around and go 
off hunting, etc., and it is the knowledge of this 
that suggests the publication of this plan for a 
rough farm kennel. The dimensions will, of 
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course, be regulated to suit the particular needs 
of the case, but the sleeping boxes should not 
be less than three feet square for staghounds, 
wolfhounds, etc. Ploughing the ground in the 
exercising yard before you build is a good thing. 
Also leave a gate wide enough to admit of a 
plough coming in to plough the yard every 
spring and fall. This especially helps keep 
down the fleas, which also will diminish the 
trouble with worms and other skin conditions. 
A very helpful idea to save attention to the dogs 
when the ranch is busy is to get an empty bar- 
rel, put it on a stand of 2x4s, about two feet 
high, drive in an ordinary wooden spigot, fill 
with water, and turn the spigot on just enough 
to let it drip into a bucket. This will keep a 
woe supply of fresh water in emergencies.— 
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ase explain what you mean in your article 
on cistemper, by the statement that distemper 
filterable virus.”—F. C., Las Vegas, N. M. 
wer.—An especially made porcelain filter 
nstructed of porous porcelain, the pores of 
_are about 1-250,000 of an inch in diame- 
‘er; the virus or bacillus of some diseases will 
Pass thru these filters and some will not. The 
y that passes thru is often called a filter 
I There are only so many filter passers, 
and ‘hese are generally invisible, even by means 
: most powerful ultra microscopes. Some 
“lseaces, as distemper, anthrax virus, rabies, etc., 
W iss thru the closest filter. We know the 
passes thru the filter because the medium 

Mi tains the virus will infect an animal after 
a been filtered thru one of these filters. 
: ts some don’t pass thru, the medium that 
con'.'ns these passes thru the filter, but the 
Mictcorganism is left in the filter. This is 
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Rush Family Convertible Four: 


This is the most complete, compact, 
comfortable collapsible Outing Out- 
fit ever offered the public. The tent 
comes in two ‘high-grade water- 
proofed materials. The full size 48- 
inch double DeLuxe Bed, with 
springs and soft, fluffy Rushfloss 
(Trade Mark) mattress is as com- 


Rush Kampkhit 





A 3-in-1 Combination 
Camp Table 
Camp Cupboard 
Carrying Case 


1. It is a strong, compact carry- 
ing case, holding a complete Rush 
Outing Outfit, bed, springs, tent 
complete. Fits the running board 
of auto or in side car of motor- 
cycle. Stows away easily in motor- 
boat, row boat or canoe. 

2. When you pitch camp attach 
legs, lift sides, adjust braces and 
you have a neat, substantial table 
that easily accommodates six per- 
sons. 

8. Dinner over, put food and dishes 
on under shelf, drop sides and you 
have a camp cupboard that closes 
tight and keeps out bugs and ver- 
min. 

A wonder kit. Provides Table and 
Cupboard with no extra weight or 
luggage. 


Rush Tango Minnows 


J. K. Rush, 4508. A. & K. Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Two full-spring double DeLuxe beds, 
two downy Rushfloss mattresses, waterproofed tent, with four walls and 
four screen windows; comes in two grades of material. Plenty of room 
for four persons. Furnished with but one bed if desired. 


RVSH OUTING OUTFITS 


WITH DELUXE BEDS 


fortable as your own bed in your 
own home. The whole outfit is 
light and easy to handle. No poles 
to bother. Tent and bed rolls up 
into bundle only four feet long and 
ten inches through. The ideal por- 
table, collapsible bed and tent Out- 
ing Outfit. 








Get the Big Fish 


Maloney Bros. Landing a $50 Gold 
Rush Tango Prize Winner 


Rush Tango Minnows are the live- 
liest baits that float. They wiggle, 
dive and swim like a live minnow 
in action. Professionals, amateurs, 
women and even children are mak- 
ing record catches of all kinds of 
game fish, trolling and casting, with 
these baits. 


The Rush Tango Minnow gets the 
big ones—Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Mus- 
callunge, Lake Trout and Brook 
Trout. Furnished in many brilliant 
fish-getting colors. Our radiant 
night-glowing tangoes are great for 
night fishing. 


Tangolure is our latest model. Price, 
$.75 each. At your dealer's or mailed 
direct, postpaid insured. Remit in 
stamps or money order. 








REELS We have an up-to-date sporting goods repair shop. An expert 
TACKLE mechanic “‘grown up in the business” in charge. We rebuild rods, 
GUNS reels and tackle, restring tennis rackets—repair guns. All work 


positively guaranteed. 


THE OUT WEST TENT AND AWNING CO., 113 North Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
















You Never Lose a Fish If You Use 
Greer’s Patent Lever Hooks 


Ever get astrike from aregular whopper, and then just as you 
are about to land him, heshakes loose and gets away on you? That 
can’t happen with a Creer Patent Lever Hook, because if the 


fish once pulls on the bait, he’s caught fast. He can't get away. Made in four sizes: 

No. 8, 16¢ each; No. 1-0, 2O0c each; No. 3-0, 26e each; No. 5-0, 3O0c each: or set of 

five hooks sent on receipt of $1.00. Your money back cheerfully if hooks aren't all 
we claim. Best hook on the market for trot line fishing. Write name plain. 


THE GREER MFG. CO., 70 Currier St.. Atlanta, Georgia 
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Jim Heddons Favorite 






















Selected split bamboo tip, full agate 
selected split bamboo butt joint with 
solid satin cork grip of special Hed- 
don design, — h forward grip. 
Icxtra heavy nickeled reel seat 


with hood 4 r and Heddon B 
Locking Reel Band. Improved rn 

welted Nickel Silver ferrule 

and all metal ‘hi andsomely 

ornamented. Closely 

wound with silk windings 5 


in three colors; put up in 
partitioned green satin 
bag and serviceable 
aluminum case, 
Known as “Jim 
Heddon’s Favorite.” 


Sale Price,ea.,4'~ 


seer 1, 


Sale Price, 











South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel, guaranteed not 
to back-lash. Reel stops running instantly when 


bait hits water. Enables be- 
ginner to cast perfectly every $ g 5 
time! No thumbing 
4 Kadalore necessary! Liberty Sil- 
ver, Ivoroid , ad- 

4 . justable jewe! ed cated 

a caps. 4-time gearing, 

capacity 100 yardas 


Guaranteed for life! 


“SEND NO MONEY! 


po right from this ad. Pay bargain price 
and postage on arrival. Money back in- 
stantly if you are not satisfied. 







Write today for catalog of Guns, 
Tackle, Revolvers at cut prices. 


“IF SouTH BEND MAKEs IT WE HAVE It.” 


Anco Sales Co. 5:2 2'is\i°s. Chicago 























Just the Placeto Spend Your Vacation 


At Idaho Springs in the heart of the mountains, 

with all the comforts of home. Horsebac k riding, 

tennis, mountain climbing, swimming, dancing 

and other amusements. Scenery unsurpassed, Natural Hot 

Radio-Active Mineral Cave Baths, finest in the world for 
rheumatism, a specialty 


Reasonable Rates 
For further information write to 
HOT SPRINGS HOTEL 
150 ROOMS OF COMFORT 
A. D. Lewis, Mer. Idaho Springs, Colo. 








MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


A life saver if ever lost in the 


woods, Indian trick every hunte 
hiker, camper, scout and woods 
man should know. Ancient Indian 
secret of making fire by rul 


wood. Complete set mailed jx 
paid for SL West of the Mis 
sissippi & 

Send 10c in aie on Indian, Chinese, 
Mexican and Japanese goods. 


laliennall Pree ion Co., Dept. 71, 466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















WALES -CHICAGO 
Camping Outfit 
goer outing home cemplete | 

bed. stools and table 
vPickit up and take | 
Mit with you as: | 


| 
| 





_ golf sticks, | 
Syour fishing | 





| N tackle, or. 
ch nie 


address 
AUTO CAMPERS CO 
Hartford Bidg - Chicago DSA 














easily demonstrated by the fact that the product 
which has passed thru the filter will not infect 
any animal. You often hear of a filterable virus 
or non-filterable virus in bacteriology; most of 
the infective agents come under these two classi- 
fications. There is some difference of opinion 
about many things in the study of germs, but 
from a strictly bacteriological standpoint, the 
fact that the product after passing thru the filter 
_ infective with some bacillus and not with 
thers is indisputable ground. 

This part of the science of bacteriology is 
capable of absolute demonstration in this par- 
ticular respect. There is some debate about the 
way infections take place, and their effect on 
the body, etc., but there is no question about 
the filterability of some germs and not others. 


T have an Airedale 4%4 months old. He seems 
to be growing and is full of life, but persists in 
eating dead grass, corn husks, etc., often re- 
fusing to eat, especially in the morning. I vary 
his feeding; give cornmeal bred, oatmeal, cooked 
meat, also raw, broth thickened with rice, sour 
milk, vegetables; some sweet milk scalded first, 
raw eggs, etc. Have given him several doses 
of Sergeant's Sure Shot worm medicine and 
castor oil. Find no worms. I would like to 
know if it is natural for a dog to have such a 
perverted taste, and how much to feed a dog 4% 
months old.—M. R. Hilton, Bridgewater, S. D 

Answer.—It is not natural for your dog to 
eat like you describe. We cannot attribute it to 
anything but worms. We would recommend that 
you feed him some meat in the evening, say 
about a fourth of a pound, all the milk he will 
drink in the eet, and a light feed of boiled 
cereal at noon.—W. C. C. 





I have ordered a Norwegian bear dog from 
the Rookwood Kennels of Lexington, Ky. Do 
you know anything about these dogs as to their 
hunting and trailing ability? The owner claims 
that they will make expert bear and varmint 
dogs without any training. As I never have 
seen any of these dogs, and know nothing about 
them, except thru the kennels, I thought I would 
like to know your opinion of them. I enclose 
a stamp for reply.—J. S. Runnals, Jr., Puyallup, 
Wash. 

Answer.—In our opinion, there is no especial 
advantage in the Norwegian bear dogs over our 
native bear dogs. We do not say this to detract 
from the merit of the Norwegian dog, but to 
answer your inquiry. The Norwegian dog is a 
good worker, but we think his scenting powers 
might be better.—W. C 





I have a Scotch collie dog which has a dis- 
ease that I do not understand how to treat. It 
is the falling out of hair from his back. When 
he lies down a bunch of hair is left there. Next 
to the skin are little brown flakes, somewhat like 
di andruff, which, IT believe, is causing the trouble. 

“his does not affect his vitality as far as is 
noticeable-—Mark M. Taylor, Eugene, Wash. 

Answer.—We could not tell positively from a 
distance what the condition in your dog is, but 
the description sounds like desquamatory eczema. 
Therefore, we would suggest daily brushing with 
a soft brush, but not washing. Apply to the 
skin a diluted solution of tincture of iodine 
after washing with Cuticura soap.__W. C. C 

T am in the market for a puppy of the hunting 
variety, but am in doubt as to the breed I 
should get Am partial to the Airedale, but 
would sacrifice my personal whim if necessary to 
get a dog which would be good on small game 
such as ducks, quail, doves, rabbits, etc. Do 

\iredales make good retrievers? Would a pointer 
or setter be better?—J. F. McNeil, Los Angeles, 
Calif 





Answer.—We would recommend a spaniel for 
your purpose, preferably the large field spaniel. 
Airedales do not make good retrievers as a rule. 
A pointer, and especially a setter, make splendid 
retrievers.—W. C. C 

Our little office dog acts very much like he 
had the distemper, and I have lost my old copy 
of Outdoor Life that contained information on 
the subject, so I am enclosing a stamped en- 
velope for your convenience in supplying me 
with directions and prescription for treating this 
disease.—D. Wayne George, Spearfish, S. D 

Answer.—We would recommend that vou give 
your dog 1 grain of quinine threg times a day. 
Feed only soup. You do not describe the symp- 
toms fully, so we cannot prescribe intelligently. 

mw. & & 


I have eight Russian wolfhounds and two long- 
eared black and tan foxhounds. Bessie, the 
female foxhound, took distemper about a week 
azo. Now T have three Russians down with it. 
One 8-months-old pup is the worst. The other 
two are about 30 months old. TI have been treat- 
ing them with Spohns Distemper Compound. 
Bessie came out of it fine in about a _ week’s 
time. I am giving them raw eggs and milk, 
also some boiled meat, but it’s hard to get them 
to eat much of anything. I am sadly in need 
of help from someone that knows dogs.—E. 
Kulbeck, Kenilworth, Mont. 

Answer.—We would recommend that you give 
vour dog 1 grain of quinine three times a day. 
Feed not over one-half pound of hamburger 








(raw), combined with a tablespoonful of boiled 
spinach, once a day. We would advise that yoy 
discontinue everything else.—W. C. C 


I have a Chesapeake peli (male) about a year 
old, and about a day ago his eyes began to ge 
sore. There seems to be a swelling or a gr 
coming up from the bottom of his eyes. His 
eyes have looked bad for some time, and t 
lately puss collects in and around the lids. The 
light seems to hurt his eyes, as he won't yk 
towards the sun. At times also his eyes 
to jerk or twitch. The dog has worms, a: 
have given him several doses of worm medicin, 
but -they come back.—Lee Hagemeister, Potter 
Neb. 

Answer.—From the description you give, ur 
dog seems to have conjunctintis, but I believe 
this is only a secondary condition. Very likely 
he has distemper. We could not prescribe with 
out a more precise description, but would recon 
mend that you drop in the eye twice a day a 
15 per cent solution of argyrol.—W.C.C 





As there are a few wildcats in the moun tain 1S 
around here, I’ve been thinking of getting a dog 
to run them, but don’t know whether to get 4 
hound or an Airedale. Which do you think 
would be best? The country here is rough and 
covered with heavy timber. If you were in my 
place which kennels would you buy a hunting 
dog from? What do you consider the best book 
on training hunting dogs ?—Tom Nesset, Acme 
Wash. 


Answer.—We would recommend an Airedale 
for your purpose, but only the large hunting 
stock, if you decide on an Airedale. Personally 
we prefer foxhounds for this kind of hunting; 
nothing can beat a foxhound to carry the trail 
of big game. We do not know of a book on 
training dogs for big game hunting, and would 
say the very best way to train them is to run 
them with experienced dogs for a while, and they 
will soon train. here are a number of Aire- 
dale and hound kennels advertising in the class 
fied columns of Outdoor Life, and we would 
recommend any of them to you as being reliable 


— we 





I am asking a question about my bird dog 
that died. He was sick only about one day 
and one night. He wouldn’t eat, and got stiff 
the day he died, and weak, too. He kept rub- 
bing his right ear a good deal. His intestines 
had what seemed to be corruption in them; his 
stomach had black stuff of some kind inside 
Do you think he could have been poisoned or 
that there were any symptoms of hydrophobia’ 
—jJ. V. Patton, Bower Mills, Mo 

Answer.—We have your letter describing the 
condition of your dog before it died, and would 
surmise that it was probably some form of 
poisoning. However, the a gh is too 
meager for a good opinion.—W. C. 

















POINTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


While out hunting with his owner, Mr. 


Shauver, this dog suddenly ‘turned up missing 
He was shortly discovered at point, wi 1S 
fore feet on top and his hind feet on the 
of the fence. As his owner-came up he dr 
his feet to the position shown in the pictur 
maintained his point. The game got awa 





WITHOUT DOUBT 


Even if Mars did signal the earth, son 
tral girl would tell him we were busy 
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G. A. H. at Atlantic City 


\fter being held continuously in the Middle 
West since 1902, the Grand American Handicap 

ipshooting Tournament will take place in 
\tlantic City, N. J., this year—the dates being 
September 11th to 16th, inclusive. 

he Grand American Handicap at clay tar- 
ts was first staged in 1900 at Interstate Park, 
Queens, Long Island, and was continued there 

1901 and 1902, each time with less than 100 
tries. It was then moved to Kansas City and 
entry list more than doubled, and each year 
ter this the entry list has mounted even tho 
he shoot has been switched from city to city. 
[he Middle West seemed to be the place to get 
ut the shooters, and Chicago was hit upon as 
the central spot to stage the tournament. In 
the last fifteen years Chicago has conducted the 
event oftener than any other city. 

Eastern shooters for a number of years have 
been demanding a chance to handle the tourna- 
ment, and Atlantic City has been bidding on it 

r several years. Now that the shoot is to be 
eld in the East, it is up to Eastern shooters 
to show they appreciate the return of the tourna- 

nt and come out in large numbers. If there 
sn’t 1,000 shooters at Atlantic City the West- 
erners will make a determined effort to hold the 

rnament on the West Coast in 1923. If there 

1,000 at Atlantic City it wouldn’t be sur- 
prising if the tournament remained in the East 
another year. 

Mayor Bader and Director of Public Improve- 
ments Steinbrucker, of the Jersey coast resort, 
are strong for the shoot, and they have arranged 
for the tournament to be held on the Absecon 
Boulevard, between New York Avenue and the 
Penrose Canal. The Boulevard will be closed 
to traffic for one week. Sixteen traps will be 
erected, the traps and pullers stands being placed 
on the Boulevard. Eight traps will be placed 
1a line, then the tents, scoring booths, and all 
the other things that are necessary at such a 
tournament as the Grand American, and then 
eight more traps. The ground space occupied 
will be 2,000 by 1,920 feet. 

The program for the shoot is now being made 
up by George McCarty of Newfield, N. J., 
Stoney McLinn and J. Leonard Clark, both of 
New York. They have decided on a number of 
ings, one of them being that there will be no 
18 ards championship at single targets. This 

as it should be. Having championships at 
16 and 18 yards is confusing. The only cham- 
pionship at single targets will be at 16 yards, 
and this will be open to the world, instead of 
only state champions as in the past. We be- 
lieve that the Champion of Champions event 
was a good one, the event that built up the 
G A. H. It was real class—the champion trap- 
shooter of every state competing for the national 
championship. The event this year will mean 
more for greater numbers, but will not have the 
same punch to it as the championship that has 
been pn 

There will be an 18 yards event, but not a 

impionship. The doubles championship will 

at 200 targets and the junior championship 

100 targets. There will be class champion- 

ps, and we have an idea these class champion- 
ships will be the féature events of the shoot. 
The Gr rand American Handicap event, which to 
most shooters has been the big event, will be 
mu in the background this year, the cham- 

‘onship events being featured. However, as 

as the money is in the Grand American 
cap, that is the event the masses will shoot 
That is the event in which they all think 
ave a chance to win. 

1S ye than likely that the Westy Hogans 
will be held’ on the Boulevard in June. 


STEVE ELKINS 


: GARDINER, MONT. 
| HUNTER 
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Base Shooters Handicap 

The American Trapshooting Association re- 
cently issued its booklet on ‘Registered Trap- 
shooting’ to gun clubs and state associations in 
the United States, Canada, the Canal Zone and 
Bermuda, and trapshooters are learning the rules 
which will govern official competitions this year. 

No rule will be quite so interesting to them 

as the remodeled “Standard Handicap and 
Classification System.’ This system is used at 
all championships tournaments where class cham- 
pionships and handicaps are staged, and that 
ree practically all of them A shooter is 
handicapped and classified upon “his official aver- 
age made on 500 registered single targets, of 
16 yards rise. Heretofore a trapshooter was 
required to shoot at 1,000 registered singles to 
stablish an average. 

Every shooter, under the new rule, will be able 
to figure out for himself just which class he will 
be assigned to and just which yard mark he will 
have to shoot from in the handicap. The onlv 
exception to this rule is that a handicap com- 
mittee may give higher classification or a greater 
handicap 1n yardage to any shooter wlose aver- 
age is not believed to be a true indication of his 
ability. However, such cases will be excep- 
tionally few, if indeed any are experienced. 


All-American Shooting Team 


Custom has made it necessary to select an 
All-American team in practically every branch 
of sport when the season of actual activity of 
competition has ended. Here is the All-American 
trapshooting team: 





Ast Risser, Paris. Ul. .1icscecccecciss Scania .9786 
W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla..... Clinicians. San 
E. W. Renfro, Butte, Mont.......... .9768 
Woolfolk Henderson, Lexington, Ky. accuse | OD 
Frank Hughes, Mobridge, S. D. wwe 00448 
Frank M. ‘Troeh, Vancouver, Wash........... .9740 
W. H. Patterson, Buffalo, N. Y............ =. 0108 
W. G. Warren, Yerington, Nev.................. .9737 
John H. Noel, Nashville, Tenn................... .9721 
Paul R. Earle, Starr, S. Co... .9720 


Risser compiled the greatest season’s average 
ever made by an amateur trapshooter. Of the 
ten men, seven are the singles champions of 
their states. These are Renfro, Henderson, 
Hughes, Troeh, Warren, Noel and Earle. Pat- 
terson and Earle are champions of their zones. 


Women Shoot Well 


Once upon a time the women who played the 
trapshooting game shot only at 16-yard singles, 
but in those good but foolish old days the scat- 
tergun had not found its way into the hearts of 
the feminine members of the house. Inde, the 
women of that time regarded the shotgun as 
something to be feared, something to be fought 
shy of, even with the dust brush, as it hung 
over the fireplace. But times have changed, and 
no longer are women afraid to shoot. Steadily 
the affiliated membership of the American Trap- 
shooting Association is growing in this respect, 
and steadily the women are taking to the differ- 
ent branches of the sport of trapshooting. 

While it is true that the majority, so far, 
have not taken to doubles shooting, still some 
women broke into this thrilling and spectacular 
pastime last year and are now most enthusiastic 
over it. Moreover, many, many more have tried 
their skill at handicap targets. In bygone days 
it was thought best that women should concen- 
trate on the standard target—the 16-yard affair— 
and not take on a greater handicap by standing 
farther from the traphouse. But last year many 
women shot at targets from 16, 18, 19 and 20 
vards, and acquitted themselves creditably. 


13-Year-Old Boy Great Shot 


We want to tell you without exaggeration 
some pertinent facts about the most wonderful 
juvenile rifle shot in the world—Richard Lee 
Beck, of Bridgeport, Ohio. 

Master Beck is 13 years of age. Announce- 
ment has just been made that he won the Win- 
chester Rifle Corps Championship in 1921. He 
also won the championship in 1919 and 1920— 
the only three years he has been in the compe- 
tition. 

Furthermore. every bullet that Beck fired in 
the Winchester Junior Corps Championship com- 
petition for three years has been not only in the 
bull’s-eye—11%4 inches—but in the circle, which 
is % inch 


POSSTBLY A SAD AWAKENING 
Patient (awakening after a prolonged fever 
spell): ‘‘Where am I, in heaven?” 
His Wife: ‘No. dear; you are right here 
with me.’”’—Grand Rapids Herald 











THE WINONA REEL 
MORE FUN A-FISHING 
CASTS FARTHER, EASIER, 


yogenn OFTENER 


hands, line spools 
itself and d t 
tangle The gua 
does it Has cl 
and adjustable drag 


1 Good on fly rod 
REEL satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price 
$8.75. Order direct 
if dealer can't 


supply you. 


Catalog on request 
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-AND HOLDER. PAT PENDG. 
IT’S DIFFERENT” 
LOOK IT OVER 


See the quick detachable bars, lets the fish slide off 


The extra bar divides the catch—don t kill the bottom 

ones. See the jointed needle—easy on the line, stays 

put. Best cord, nickel trimmings. It's the Stringer 

De Luxe. Don't forget the holder. It goes on the boat, side 
or seat. Holds any stringer. Handy to use. Prices,5 ft. st y 
er, as illustrated, 35c; 10 ft. pierstringer, with 3 bars, Dik 


Holder, each lic. Order direct if dealer can’t supply you. 


THE BOYER MFG. COMPANY 
WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 

























oe A od Et 
BRINGS rAeDUCKS 
PLANT NOW and provide; 
a natural feeding ground to 
attract them next fall. No 
more seed until fall after 


; present supply gone. 
Write us Boa? Osh 


Terrell, Naturalist, Dept.B242, Oshkosh, Wis. § 


























A New Catalog is ready describing 
CANOES—OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS— 
ROW BOATS AND HUNTING BOATS 
Revised Prices Improved Models 


Send for Your Copy 
GUNDERSON CANOE ae. CO., Dept. R. 


Eau Claire, - - . - isconsin 











A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 





TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex 

periment Work Done. No Reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired. .22 Barrels relined, all lengths, $6.00 

22. Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope fo 





reply 















Camping Outfits 


At New Reduced Prices—Save Half 


Complete tourists outfits. Tents, _ wearing 
apparel. Shoes, Blankets, New 
and used Army Goods at money 
saving prices. Send atonce for 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
Full line of tents, made from heavy 
duck. Used army clothes 


pw for knockabout. Send your 
neme and address. A posta! will do. 


Carnie-Goudie Company, 
Dept. 614 Kansas City, Mo. 








IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAMELANDS 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting 
trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen to 
get museum specimens far off the beaten 

paths of the far North. 
$3.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 














Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and GASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smal] 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month, 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 














ay | THE PRAIRIE VIEW RANCH * Yates Center, Kans. 
[Drive Worms||| | eg os 


and Wolf Hound 
Trailers and Stag 
Hounds, also Cours- 
ing Grey Hounds, 
PUPS AND 
STUD DOG 
SERVICES 


a specialty 



























from your dog, quickly, safely, with 
Q-W WORM EXPELLER 
$1.00 per bottle mailed postpaid. 
Takes only a minute to give, expels 
worms inside of an hour! Fine for 
pups and grown dogs all breeds. 
Endorsed for years by leading prac- 
tical dogmen. 25 other famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


FREE DOG BOOK 


on how to feed and train dogs. 150 illustrations 
of leads, training collars, Sstlon: etc. Send for it. 


Ea LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
‘SRE SAS TNMAII 


. 
Thyol Ointment 
Man or Beast 
THYOL OINTMENT will clear up a case 
of Eczema, and allay the itch from Mange 
in 48 hours. One trial of Thyol Ointment 
and you will never be without it. Send 
60 cents, money order or check, to 


SEYMOUR CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
















Write for Mating 
List. Stamps 




























POINTERS AN D SETTERS 


Finished and Experienced Shooting Dogs $150 to $500 each. 
Bred Bitches a Specialty $125 to$40Oeach. 
Handsome, well bred, high class Puppies $35 to $75 each. 
All dogs registered and guaranteed as represented. 
Write Your Wants 















































311 EDDY STREET, PROVIDENCE,R.|!. ROSS CAPPS AMITE, LOUISIANA 
AIREDALE S—The farm raised, healthy, husky Th Pree, 
and. For sporting sock Aiedals are ace |[ CHAMPION HUMANE muzzte]|BUCKHORN KENNELS 
nigh. rder early, get the best. Daleaire Ken- "ma tommabioally whentthe tacd belied.” ; ; . . 
nels, 2304 So. Lafayette, Denver, Colo. 5-1t pashan Si aman wa U | i ewe Willows, Calif. 
= ar ; i : i AIREDALES 
ALVA MOFFETT, Memphis, Mo., offers for jJ Plain Fancy | | i,” IRISH TERRIERS 
sale trained coon hounds, combination coon, $1.25 $1.75 P ised in the O 
skunk, opossum and mink hounds. Few tree op, TE es wg Toe Vie wd ap 
bred, pure coon hound pups. If you can buy Payee poy | + veg Pn The hunting in 
now I can furnish you some extra good — sole , sts atiiak tallied in ihe 
re f C NowUusul nero e y . 
hunted, fur dogs Trial. Descriptions 10c. 5-1t sivall doer. Cl Pusse Steck for sale 








at all times. 




























































KENNEL REMEDIES 
Worm-Ex 55c yore 65c; Dog Tonic 55c:; Mangine Humane Muzzle a eeeenaee, a ing. Safe 
67c; Fits Cure 8c; Breeding Tonic 69c: Black Tongue Rem- : ivery an atisfactio 
edy 8% of anker Cure 49c Cough-No-More 83c, bow “Sse “¢ SION & Supply Co. y n. 
pi system cleanser 45c; Worm-Ex for litter of pups 2-6 HAMPIO ————— 
‘ksold $1.35 Orderdirect C ynsultation and cir arf fre fe , PATENTED HUMANE MUTIZLE 198 R. Allston St. TWOQ-YEAR-OLD male setter $25. James 
BURWYN REMEDIES, Box 0, Waterloo, lowa. Brighton, Mass. Fukin, Sunrise, Wyo. 5-1t 
F $A LE—Englis : - WOLF HOUND PUPS for sale from _ good 
a = a ee a $15. ° Ml ‘ron FOR SALE—Airedale puppies 3 months old. | killing stock. Isaac Klein, Route 5, Marion, 
titan gaa a a a Sireg by the famous English dog Strathway. | Kansas. 5-lt 
; ash. 5- | 


Rettatt’s Marksman; dam by Havelock Gold- 


OZARK MOUNTAIN trained hounds, coon, | smith (imported). For information and prices " THEBLUEGRASSFARM KENNELS, OF BERRY KY. 


cat, opossum, foxhounds, young hounds. | address Hartley E. LaChapelle, Waukegan, IIl. | 
Partly trained. A. L. Austin, Cass, Ark. 5-1t 5-1t offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 


SEND NO MONEY THIS DOG COLLAR Dent's Condition Pills Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 


Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
with your dog’s name, your ounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also 
name and address on plate MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS He ’ B y ry es i 
Best quality leather. (Be sure A 1 for di Airedale Terriers. ll dogs ship 
to give neck measurement.) marvelous tonic for distemper, mange ped on trial, purchaser alone to 


Pay postman $1.00 plus post- judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 

















































. and general debility. You will notice the 
wll ‘ ~oz8>- WMNIII9 age on arrival. Send today. difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, | anteed or money refunded. One-hundred page highly 
Ra... £8 SULLY SS Write plainly. DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y, | illustrated, instructive and interesting catalog for 
Round Leather ten cents in coin. Dept. B, 
PAY $1 ON ARRIVAL Dog Collars $1.50 MOUNT: eon BRED — -D: _—_ ES i ie, ey ee ;. 
x pups ot ampion Soudan Swiveller intern | IRISH V WATER SP ANIELS—Im sorter, breec 
T. B. SULLIVAN, Dept. X, 100 Abhott Ave., Fitchburg, Mass, Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not er and trainer. Registered stock. ment il curly 
WATER SPANIEI ; , s backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone | coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
ATER S§ . puppies for sale, and pedi- | Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 5-1t | trained dogs. Percy K. hi Cal. 1-tf 
greed Scotch collies. Katy Atwood, 1147 W. . wt = — Bice cy se Swan, Ch — 
Mississippi, Denver. 5-lt | 7 RUSSIAN 
j9 DOG OWNERS TEXT BOOK FREE Se ~WOLFHOUND 
An expert guide for dog owners on proper training, 
on fan and ; are of ae Sent rat with 3 aiaatiee PUPPIES 
subscription to Sportsman's Digest. Send 25 cents (coin or bred from the very 
stamps) today. rted ains, 
Sportsman's Digest, 305 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, O, —— a pm 
a Bey Me" STIMULATING Oils PINE FORESTS Shane 3-38 
BLUE male staghound, trailer, killer, age 5, $20. | ° 7m F LEAS*> MANGE-_ - ble 
Also several other good hounds; prices reason- 4 Pei a tal Prices reasona: 
able. Eugene Feltz, Keystone, Neb. 5-1t SS eee eproekog Arkansas Valley Keone 
Sees ee = a . D.C. Davis, Prop. Cimarroo, Kan. 
ATTENTION Sportsmen! — 








OAK GROVE KENNELS of 


INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of oa ’ 
\ high class dogs "We are offer- Keep Your Dog Well Cc mer ring 
ing ’coon, skunk and opossum ondition Pills¥ 
\{ hounds that are cold trailers and 
tree barkers. They are real coon- are asple * tonic for weak, OF , ailing dogsand puppies. They always 
} ers and deliverthe game. Have build the dog’s strength andhealth. 60 cents at dealers’ orfrom us by mail. 
i sera pple pre + eeanoryeon Sergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. 
A ical. Also offer best of point- FREE DOG BOOK Polk Miller's fe amous Dog Book, 64 pages on care, 
tal ers and setters, beagles, fox ter- feeding and training, also pedigree blank, ailment 


riers. Choice young dogs and © < er ee a “nT: ” rot 
canbise tan Meee" aMal: © De chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora free copy. 


scriptive price list ten cents. chPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


A MEDICINE FO 1p 
EVERY GO ; 
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H H-CLASS fox, wolf, deer, coon hounds as 


d as live. A few still trailing coon and 
yarmint dogs. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, me 
4-2t 

COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 


World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
au companion for children. Puppies, males 
$25 fone $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 


Col 3-tf 


POI NTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
cine 1305 Hewitt ave., Everett, Wash. 4-3t 
EWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 


tr ‘rained dogs also ; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 

ined dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
het Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS, bred females and 
young stock. Pine Croft Kennels, Olympia, 
Wash., Rt. 5. 3-3t 
NORW EGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 
English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon 
and varmint dogs. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. __12-tf 


t 








DOGS FOR SALE 

From five dollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest Streer, DENVER, COLo. 











FOR SALE 


1 Norwegian Kragarmyrifie6-5mm. 1915 model 
30in. bbl. full stock in excellent shape inside and 
out, 150 loaded cartridges, 200 new primed shells, 
850 bullets, 100 primer, 1 set reloading tools, 1 brass 
scales with weights, all for $50.00. 1 new Savage 
.22 musket, peep sights, 2 magazines and army 


sling $25.00 
0. E. EGEMO, AMES, IOWA 




















216 Washington Ave., 
WINCHESTER  .32-40 target rifle, special 
sights, fancy stock, 


fore end checked, ebony 
inlaid, 


| FOR SALE—.22 H. P. | 


| Frieseke, 805 8th St., 


' mounts, cleaning rod, 












Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 
Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE $25.00 


Luger .30 Cal. Auto Pocket Model.......-.++- eee $22.50 
Mauser .25 Cal. Auto Pocket Model. -. s+ .- $12.00 
Mauser .32 Cal. Auto Pocket Model........-..-+++ $13.00 
Mauser .30 Cal. 7.62 & 38 or 9 mm. Auto Military. $27.50 
Longest Range Pistols in the World 
Colt, Savage, Rem, .32 & .380 Cal. Auto Pistols..$19.00 
Colt .45 Cal. Auto Military Gov't Model.........- $32.50 
Colt 32-20 & 38 Army Special Revolvers.......--. $25.00 
Smith & Wesson 32-20&38 Revolvers.......+++++- $28.50 


Stamp for latest price list all other new guns. Only Bank 
Drafts and Money Orders Accepted. 


H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 








JUST ARRIVED 


Model 1922, .25-Cal. Mauser Auto. Pistols. 
Have Black Rubber Grip with Monogram. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


.25-Cal. Mauser Pistol, wood grip $11.50 
.82-Cal. Mauser Pistol, wood grip 12.50 
.25-Cal. Ortgies Auto. Pistol .................. 7.50 
.32-Cal. Ortgies Auto. Pistol .................. 8.00 
.30-Cal. Luger Auto. Pistol........-.......... 20.00 
B mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifle...... 50.00 
8 mm. S.P. Ctgs. for above rifle............ .08 
»25-Cal. Auto. ctgs., per 100.0... 2.00 
.82-Cal. Auto. ctgs., per 100.000.0000... 2.50 
.30-Cal. Luger ctgs., per 100... 3.00 


CLAYTON J. HYDE, Importer, Box 1622, Pittsburg, Pa. 

















SELL Winchester .30 U.S.A. model 1895 fancy 
grade, checkered, 28-inch barrel, ivory front, 
open rear, with 6X Malcomb telescope, side 
canvas cover, 500 cart- 
ridges, supplement chamber. Guaranteed A-1 
condition. Price for all $90. Savage 1919 fine, 
$22. John Brendel, 15 East 30th, Bayonne, 
N. J. 5-1t 
SELL—1912 Winchester, “12-gauge, matted rib, 
leather leg-o’mutton case. Fine shape, $45. 
Howard E. Schontag, Sherburne Falls, —_—., 
t 
GUNSMITHS—MANUFACTURERS—687,000 
screws, pins and springs at your own price. 
Sample lot $1. Sportsman’s Service Station, 
Tenafly, N. J. 5-1t 
Savage, including four 

Marbles auxiliary chambers, $30. One .22 
long rifle, N.R.A. Savage, two extra clips $24. 
One .35-cal. Remington automatic $40. Above 
guns used, but in best condition inside and out. 
.O.D. Box 274, Treadwell, Alaska. 5-1t 


SELL .44-40 D. A. Colt’s Frontier, 734-inch, 
belt, holster, $25. Inside perfect. J. R. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 5-1t 





| BULLETS—Strong copper-cased spitzer, pro- 


cheek piece, pistol grip, Schuetzen butt | 


plate. Winchester reloading tool, mould, 40 fac- | 


tory smokeless cartridges. Excellent $48. 
George, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 5-1t 
CLOSING OUT all of our .303 Enfield rifles, 
including sling, excellent condition, special 
$10.50. Satisfaction or money-back guarantee. 
Sloan’s, 88B Chambers St., New York, N. pts 
a t 

TEN .256 Mannlicher-Schoenauer “rifles, sample 


_lot $55 each. Sportsman’s Service Station, 
Tenafly, N. J. 5-1t 











FOR SALE—New Colt automatics: .22, $24; | 


25, $14.85; .82, $17.50; .380, $17.50; used 
25-20 carbine, $20; .32 Police Positive target, 
ie 50; .25 Colt auto., $11. Beck, ee < 

ash. o-lt 


BLUEING | ‘SOLUTION that actually y blues— 
a scientific preparation that is put out with a 
money-back guarantee to do the work in twenty 
minutes; no special equipment required; used 
and pre MiB ow by our greatest rifle authori- 
ties; $2.50 per bottle; enough for six guns. 
F. L. Hoffman, Box 251, Fredericksburg, ho 
-it 

BARGAIN—Practically new, .45 Colt, New Ser- 
\ 7%, guaranteed. With Holster $23. 








Chas. S. Vrooman, Schoharie, N. Y. 5-1t 
LUGERS—9 mm., new, with holster, detachable 
stock, auxiliary barrel, 4 mm. also Mausers 
9n and Mauser rifles with or without tele- 
9, 3. F,. Miller, Box 2616, San seme 
alif -1t 


FOR SALE—Mauser gun, automatic, ten shot, 
_ 9! -inch barrel, adjustable sight; stock, abso- 
utely new $36. Colt Army Special .38, 6-inch 
$15. Meriden hammerless .22 repeater $14. 
Both perfect. Westphal, 2720 Whipple, wan 





FO! SALE—.82-cal. Remington automatic pis- 
we brand new, $20. N. P. Frayseth, er 7 
Mit t 


FO! SALE—Ross .280 —M10. "Neatly “new. 








8 sporting cartridges, $50. J. M. Ragsdale 
Jr umbus, | Mont. 5-1t 
HI EST GRADE Waffenfabric Mauser rifles. 

I octagon barrels, matted ribs, Circassian 
wa stocks. Chambered for 30-06 . a 
Gov cartridges. Send for special prices. Brown 
& ball, Woburn, Mass. 5-1t 
8P-RTSMAN TAKE NOTICE) 
Wear repared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
®ou! Ay: swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 


drawir special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machirs* 
r ‘rp and semedding. Let us know your wants. 
TANK:  SPEOUALTY CO. 851 East 6th St., Eric, Pa. 


J..M. | 


| sights. 


| livery about ten days. 


tected S.P. no fouling, Cy aT or barrel wear, 
cal. .250; .30 and 6.5, 7.9, 8 mm. (.323). 


| Western Tool '& Copper Works, Sta. G., Batt 
t 


57, Oakland, Calif. 


SPRINGFIELD-MAUSER good, eighty cart- 
ridges, $19. TRADE. Fine coon hound pups 
$10 each. Howard Ong, Keokuk, Iowa. 5-1t 


FIRST $40 gets my .250- 3000 Savage rifle, lever 
action, nearly new, perfect condition, Lyman 
"Adlai Loudy, Johnson City, Tenn. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—.35 Remington automatic, perfect 
condition $45. First postoffice money order 
takes it. Edward Collard, Parlin, Colo. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—.401-cal. y 














Winchester rifle, Lyman 
sights, gold bead; 200 round S.P. good shape. 
$60. J. A. Smalley, Loup City, Neb. 5-1t 


SSS TRAP DOOR BUTT PLATE for rifles 
and shotguns, checkered neat design, 1-inch 


| trap. Postpaid $3.50. Fitted to your gun $6. 
| Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 


12-tf 
REFINISH YOUR GUNS—Seven gunsmith 


secrets, rebluing, rebrowning, rust remover, 
etc.; $1 postpaid. E. A. Warring, nem: 
Iowa. 5-2t 


GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 
extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 2-5t 
CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapolis— 
Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th St. 12-tf 
SEND us your .45 Colt auto. pistol and $15 
and we will make and fit for you a .22-cal. 
slide and barrel instantly interchangeable for 
gallery practice and small game shooting. De- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 1-tf 
GUNS, new and second hand; 





Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right wr 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. 4 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


NEW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun 
blueing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 443 So. 
Madison Ave., LaGrange, Til. 4-2t 








SSS WOOD CHECKERING TOOLS—Post- 

paid, $5.25 per set. One holding tool and 
three blades. Sportsman’s Service Station, Tena- 
fly, N. J. 12-tf 


IMPORTED “AMMUNITION FOR 


LUGER 


AND 


MAUSER 


Automatic pistols—all calibers. Also holsters, detachable 
stocks. High grade imported automatic pistols, Mauser and 
Mannilicher-Schoenauer sporting rifles at lowest prices. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS, 828 George St., D-7, CHICAGO, ILL. 























ORIGINAL NEWTON cleaning tubes; 200 left, 

25c each. Sportsman’s Service Station, Tena- 
fly, N. J. 1-tf 
FOR SALE—.30 Government ’06 full metal 
patch, 150-gr. W.R.A. at 2%c in lots of 200 
rounds or more, $15 per case of 1,200, or $25 
for two cases. Box 25, Outdoor Life. 5-1t 





TRADE—.38 S. & W. Special, 1905, 6-inch 

blued, target sights, fine shape for .22 Colt 
automatic, new condition. C. A. Adams, Car- 
mine, Texas. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—.40-82 Winchester rifle, used one 

season on moose, deer and caribou, perfect 
condition ; also single barrel .410 shotgun, never 
fired. Want to purchase .410 double shotgun. 
Willis L. Colson, 747 South St., Roslindale, 
Mass. 5-1t 


22 N.R.A. ~ Savage 
new and perfect, 





varnished sporting stock, 
$20. Austin Daley, 
Cedar Ave., Phila., Pa. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—One Winchester model 1912 20- 

gauge shotgun in first-class shape for $30. 
Will trade for 12-gauge in same condition. Ke 
Hagen, Route 3, Britton, 


FOR SALE—12-gauge Stevens pump, no oe 
$30. O. F. Ermel, Ridgway, Colo. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—One 8-gauge double barrel shot- 
gun. Wm. Rhoda, Ohiowa, Neb. 5-1t 


TRAP GUNS—Parker D.H.E. Ithaca single, 
’97 Winchester, two barrels. All new con- 
dition. Prof. Penrose, Winnebago, Minn. 5-1t 


TWO DOUBLE RIFLES—Schaefer .45-70-cal., 

8 lbs. $40. T. Wilde .450-110-cal., 9 Ibs. $45. 
Kirkwood Bros. Inc. No. 23 Elm St. Boston, 
Mass. Send for annual list. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—.22 Colt automatic and holster, 

fine condition, $25. 40-82 S.S. Winchester, 
barrel pitted, $15. Winchester .30-30 carbine, 
peep sight, outside worn, inside perfect, $20. 
WANT .250 Savage. B. H. Gustin, Mocalno, 
Calif. 5-1t 
45 AUTOMATIC, $25; .32 Mauser, $11. 

Brown, 719 Fremont, Kansas City, Mo. 5-1t 
SALE—Several loading tools, some_ primers. 

Small collection U. S. coins, gold, silver, cop- 











per. Consider firearms trade for coins. Hubert 
Halliwell, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 5-1t 
.35 REMINGTON automatic rifle, practically 
_ new; a a peep rear, Sheard gold front 
sight; $45. Jahn, Downs, Wash. 5-1t 
FOR SCE dara bolt action, Lyman, 


$30; .88 Colt Army Special, $17; both perfect 
inside, very fine outside. Ezra Carpenter, Owls 
Head, N. Y. 5-1t 
3A “GRAFLEX, Cook lens F4.5 5, case; over $21 

value for $125. 35 Remington asada. 
good condition, $35. Wickwire, Walsenburg, 
Colo. 5-1t 


AMMUNITION, FIREARMS—Half wholesale 
Exchanges, Lists 4c. Hagans’, Clifton, Ari- 
zona, 5-1t 
SELL OR TRADE, Ithaca No. 1 grade 12 
double, new condition, $35. Trade for Savage 
.22 Hi-Power, or .45 auto and cash. F. H. 
Ransford, Dalton, Mass. 5-1t 


HAND-CHECKERED steel rifle butt plate 5” 

x1%. Postpaid $2. Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
tion, Tenafly, N. J. 2-tf 
HIGH-GRADE Ortgies .32-cal. automatic pis- 

tols, using American ammunition. The ace of 
automatics; beautifully made; accurate; a pis- 
tol to be ‘proud of. A few left at $10 each, 
sent postpaid in U. S. Send money order, ex- 





press, check or certified personal check. Brown 
& Kimball, Woburn, Mass. 5-1t 
SSS SUBCHAMBER for 12-gauge shotguns. 

Shoots .38 S. W. special cartridge. 1-inch 


groups 35 yards. Instantly removable. Con- 
venient. Postpaid $3. Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
tion, Tenafly, N. J. 12-tf 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 


time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-t¢ 





SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED 
Rifles rebored and rifled. Sho 


1315R.R.Ave. 6-It 





Bellingham, Wash. 
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New .22 High Power Savage 
rifle in a factory box $32.50. Will send by ex- 
press C. O. D. subject to examination. 
SOLOMON LOAN CO., 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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FOR SALE—7 mm. Mauser, 20-inch barrel, 
stock full length, double set triggers, pre-war, 
like new, $45 Ross .22 L.R. single shot, bolt 
action, pre-war, like new, $15. Clifford Wolfe, 
Glen Cove, Knox Co., Maine. 5-1t 
IMPORTED ITALIAN RIFLE stock blanks, 
$8 to $10. Springfields remodeled. Owen Bros. 
Sauquoit, New York. 5-1t 
SELL—New 5E Ithaca; elaborately engraved. 
Lee Howell, Evansville, Ind. 5-1t 
FOR SALE—.38 Smith & Wesson Special, 5- 
inch barrel, $20; .22 Winchester musket, Ly- 
man target sights, $15; Weiss 8X _ binoculars, 
$35; all excellent condition. C. J. Coleman, 133 
S Gill St., State College, Pa. 5-1t 
SELL OR TRADE—.250-3000 lever excellent 
shape, $30. Want .20-gauge Ithaca. Joe 
Koerber, Lead, S. D. 5-1t 
Antique Firearms 
1922 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 
powder horns, flasks, molds, curios. Just out. 


4c stamp. Antique Shop, 33 So. 18th St., 
P 


lelphia, Pa. 


Birds and Animals 


Phila- 
5-1t 





RAISE SILVER FOXES 


I pay $300 to $900 a pair for Foxes 
raised from my stock and buy back 
all you raise. Registered stock 
furnished. Three plans of purchase, 


R. A. TRAIL, TROY, MO. 














FERRETS for killing rats, also bred females, 
cheap. Write for prices. Irving Stocking, 
Wakeman, Ohio. 5-1t 
FOR SALE—Male ferrets, special price $1.50. 
Chamberlain Bros., Ferret Colony, Ashland, 


Ohio. 5-1t 





PHEASANT EGGS 


I have now for sale eggs for hatching of the 
following varieties: English Ring Neck, Chi- 
nese Ring Neck, Golden, Lady Amherst and 
Silver. All guaranteed to be from strong pure 
bred non-related birds. Full instructions with 
each shipment, 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM, _ St. Charles, Ill. 











SILVER BLACK, cross foxes; easy to raise; 
easy payments; pedigreed stock. Enclose 
stamp for particulars. Todd & Moore, St. 


Stephen, N. B. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beau- 
tiful of allfowls. Send for 
catalog. Eggs February 
to July $4.00 per 13, Trios 
one year old $15.00. 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina By ' hi 
MINK BOOKLET—How to raise, 

and sell, for the beginner, 75c. W. B. 
Route 4, Asheville, N. C. 


Books on fox farming, $3. 5-1t 






breed, feed 
L — 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


1. 60 50108 $8t EACH. 
‘ox. RE Ete. 
EE! 


eee tT PPROFITS. s WENT § 

Also Cavies Mink, Skan 

Fasily raised anyw where. as. 
e Catalog and, Contrac 


COMMON os ce 
RAISING,’ aie y ey 7 
leadin, emall no —— “BLDG for iBee cones. SAS CHT. 9 


America’ 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 1004 0. € 





GET RICH QUICK—Raise niece foxes that 

raise the thousand dollar pelts. I tell you how 
free. Enclose addressed stamped envelope. Todd 
Bros., Milltown, N. B., and Maine, U.S.A. 3-3t 


Registered Silver FOXES 


Beat all competitors World's Fox Sh« 
eight silver cups 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
“‘Borestone Loami 96,"" International Champion 
“*Borestone Reid 96 1-3,’' Canadian Champion, 
“Borestone Selma Vil 96" Champion Fomale, 1921. 
Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


CHINESE ring-neck, silver, golden, amherst, 
reeves and melanotus pheasants. Wild turkeys, 


ws, twenty-four ribbons and 


ruffed and sharp tailel grouse and northern bob- 
white, quail Eggs for spring delivery. F. 
Taser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Micl 5-1t 
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RAISE SILVER F OXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


c. de DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis, 


RAISE better rabbits; high-class breeders for 
sale, $1.50 up. Are you interested? Booklet 
10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Bathlehem, Pa. 5-1t 


WANTED 


Foxes, Pumas, Bearsand their Cubs and all other 
live animals and birds. We buy and sell all classes. 


CHARLES C. GARLAND Old Town, Maine 




















FERRETS for sale, large or small lots. Write 
for prices. W Campbell, Route 2, New 
London, Ohio. 4-2t 








§ AM A GLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 


CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GBREED- 


ING PURPOSES. 4150 COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YoupP 








Prospective Silver 
ox Ranchers 
We would like to keep in 
touch with those whoare 
really interested in the 
purchasing offineQuality 
Silver Fox. Our service 
is complete in every de- 





$ tail. Full information 
ie “4 free. Address 
by - Tene Silver-Black 
E & Fox Farms 
oe. 








_ Box 243. Conover. Wis. 


- Books and Magazines 


“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 








CAMPING — PROSPECTING 


This book—CAMP AND 
TRAIL METHODS— 
contains 274 pages, 68 il- 
lustrations, 19 chapters of 
practical information on 
What To Take and What 
To Do, some of which 
are: Pleasure and Profits 
of Camping; Selecting a 
Camp Site; Clothing for 
the Woods; Cooking 
Utensils; Beds and Bed- 
ding; Tents and Shelters; 
Permanent Camps; ‘Pro- 








visions and Camp Cookery; Bush Travel; 


$1.00 


Traveling Light, etc. 
Price, Postpaid, Onlly............--ssses-s-se-++++- 
This book—LAND 
CRUISING AND 
PROSPECTING — con- 
tains 176 pages, 40 illus- 
trations and 20 chapters, 
as follows: Maps; The 
Comrass; Examining and 








Locating; Early Surveys; 

Corner Marks; Miscel- 

laneows Information ; 

Points for Homesteaders ; 

Prospectit ig for Gold; 

Sampling Ore; How to 

Locate a Claim; Poor : 

Man’s Ore Mill; Prospecting for Fur; 

Prospecting for Pearls; Prospecting tor 

Bees: Rations and Camp Cookery; Camp 

Kits: Guns, Axes and Packstraps; Build- 

ing Cabins, etc. 

Price, Postpaid, Only.............-..--..ee+-+-++- $1.00 

A 32-Page Booklet Describing 20 Others 
Which I Publish Mailed Free. 


A. R. HARDING, Publisher, 








75 North Ohio Ave. Columbus. Ohio 

















E™ nave vou a BIRD DOG ? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 





—> spy 


orwmen TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRAOTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ Ex- 
PERIENOE WHOSE SYSTEM°IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 


















‘e A plain, BF ractical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 
7 aD and the correcting of faults 
of the bird ee subservient 
to the Written 
for the novice, 
but y valuable to the 
expe eneed handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can = 
his own dogs te 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, or ifso, 
is 4...) mouthed, 
steady to oint | 
or shot, chases rabbite, is whipshy, Gunthy. ote yen 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Domprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, on practical experience 
throughout. A large ro Vermmne RY pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most Se afr ‘ormation on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit yaaume of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. postpaid om receipt of price. 


Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. | 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue, It containg 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 

619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAMPING in COMFORT 


eo A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. 3.) 


Joint author of ‘““The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911, 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 


60c postpaid 
THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 
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‘Fishing Tackle 
, GOLDEN TROUT FLIES | 


Hackle Flies, per dozen...........+---81 
Upright Wing Flies, per dozen. . 
Divided Wings, per dozen........-++++ 
Assorted popular patterns, per dozen.. 
Boxes consist of one dozen of each size and 
pattern. Fine Quality—Tested Rust-Pr 
Hooks--Send your check for as many doze: 
as you can use 

{ Your money back if you are not satisfied. 

COLDEN TROUT FLY CO. 
Clayton Bidg. DENVER, COLO. 


FISHERMEN— 

durable, efficient ; 
ings and full directions for $1. E. 
407 W. Copper Ave., Albuquerque, 


FISHERMEN—4-ft. natural bamboo rod, $1.7° 
Rods made and repaired; hooks, leaders. [1 














Make your own trout fly boo: 
will last a lifetime. Draw 
M. Wall 
N. M. <« 














pot, 7408 Lawndale Ave., Phila., Pa 
Gi 7 
ives 
? c¢ Old Fish Best Fishing Day* 


in each month 


erman ’s 
The Only Copyrightec 


vA LENDA Calendar 


Oo. F. CALENDAR 
Springfield, Ma; 4 











Box 1520 H. Station 
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CUSSIRIEO ADVERTISING 

















SUPPLIES 


Large Assortment 


> 
oF 
Quality Tackle 
Postpaid Delivery | | 


Fly Tying and Rod Making Materials a Specialty 
CATALOG FREE 
J.T. WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, N. Y. 











FISHERMEN—My new leaders insure you 

ainst losing fish. Stronger than gut. Nearly 
invisible in water. Two 4-ft. 12-lb. test and two 
§-ft. 18-lb. test samples. Regular value $1.70 
for $1. Send today to W. P. MacMasters, 397 
San Rafael St., Portland, Ore. 4-tf 


WORM GLINT flounder rigs, guaranteed to 
catch 2 to 8 times as many; 25c by mail. 
Fredericks, 842 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-1t 


Homesteads and Lands 








BEST BEAR HUNTING IN MAY AND JUNE 


Make Reservations Now 


Can also take parties to finest fishing and camp- 
ing grounds in the West during the summer 
months. Come where you can catch the big ones 
and enjoy our wonderful scenery besides. Guar- 
antee allmy work and can furnish best of ref- 
erences, 


W. C. VAIL, (Licensed Guide) Alpine, Idaho 


FOR BIG GAME, MOOSE, CARI- 
BOU, GOAT AND GRIZZLY BEAR. 
ALSO CANOE TRIP THROUGH 
THE ROCKIES 700 MILES BY 
WATER. APPLY 


J. RENSHAW McBride, B. C. 























OKLAHOMA FARMS—Write for information. 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. _ 5-2t | 

FIFTY-ACRE LAKE, camp site, Welcome | 
Lawson, Poughkeepsie, NN. ¥. 5-1t | 











$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY-— | acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; | 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, _Kansas City, Kans. 1-6t 





Live Baits” 


FISHERMEN — Hellgramite, crayfish, water 
grubs, white apple grubs, night crawlers, meal 
worms, Virginia worms, earth worms, grass | 
frogs, blood worms and ‘shedder crabs for fresh 
and salt water fishing. Send for descriptive price 
list to American Bait Co., 10 South Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 5-1t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 











~~ FUBERCULAR CONVALESCENTS 


Come up to the great north 


| 

woods where forest and 
N stream, laden with game and | 
ew fish, offer you health and | 
Write for happiness. You'll love it up | 
here | 





ia! 
| Something 
| 





“N 


WYOMING big-game fields for sheep, elk, deer 
_and bear. J.G. Walker, Alpine, Idaho. 3-6t 


PACK TRIPS, BIG GAME HUNTING 


Now is the time to book for a pack trip. These trips are 
made with saddle and pack outfits faraway from the well 
beaten roads, over beautiful trails which penetrate into the 
most rugged portions of the Rockies. 
BIG GAME HUNTING 
Wyoming has the best Big Game hunting in the United States 
Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep and Bear. 
Write for Particulars and Rates 


eaten ntl BROS. P-P Ranch, Comp. Wre- 




















We can take you to the best spring 
Bear hunting in the West. Also splen- 
did fishing and vacation trips with best 
Mule Packtrains in the west. Make 
reservations early. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 


FERDINAND, IDAHO 











MT. BALDY VIEW RANCH, located in heart 

the White Mountains. Fishing, hunting, 
an ng, horseback riding. Outfitters for camp- 
ing 9s into the wilds. Write for particulars. 
B Bud_Shoop, Alpine, Ariz. 2-4t 


| INDIAN MEADOWS RANCH 


“pend your vacation on a Wyoming ranch, on 
north fork of Wind River, in the big game 
try. Trout fishing, horseback riding, camp- 
rips in the mountains with pack outfits. 
s to Jackson's Hole and Yellowstone Park. 
Sheep and Deer hunting in season. Write 


ates, etc, 
T. M. BAIN 


Indian Meadows Ranch, Circle, Wyoming 

















"v 1) you like to go to Northern British 
bia after big game with one who has 
pack outfit and can deliver the goods. 
rrington, 1787 Knox Ave., Minneapolis, 

5-1t 





SPRING BEAR PARTIES—APRIL 15th to MAY 31s 
. Pack Trips—fishing—June—July—August. Summer 
Cabins or Tents—Saddle horses. Big Game Hunting 
eer—Mt. Sheep—Moose—Bear—Sept. 15th to Nov. 
15th. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 

stered and Bonded Guide. (Optional if best) 
vA SIMPSON JACKSON, WYO. 














ABSAROKA LODGE 
WAPITI, WYOMING 
Big Game Hunting and Scenic Park 
trips. Book up now for Spring Bear 
Hunting and Summer Trips. Write 
or wire for rates. 


E. F. CROUCH, T. J. HILL 
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CLASS REC AIOE nS ING 
ge... Best in the West 


TAXIDERMIST 
é AND FURRIER 


Send your Fish to the best artist and have it 
mounted right. It may be your last good catch. 


Foreman at Jonas Bros. for nine years 
JOSEPH KATONA 
820 West 9th Ave. Denver, Colo. 


You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


WILD DUCK EGGS 


I have now for sale Wild Mallard eggs: also the 
pure bred smal] tame variety of English Grey 
Call Duck eggs. These are the celebrated W. E. 
decoys. Nearly every variety of wild duck re- 
spond to their soft enticing call. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM, 









if 




















St. Charles, Ill. 











GENUINE WILD MALLARD eggs, $2 per 12 
postpaid. Ernest Moser, Humeston, Ia. 5-1t 


WILD MALLARDS—Pure-bred eggs, 15, $3.50. 
M. Ravenscroft, Newton, Kans. 5-1t 


GENUINE wild mallard duck eggs, 12 for 
$2.25; sent anywhere in the U. S. prepaid. 
Wm. Lister, Ponca, Neb. 5-1t 








Camping, Fishing, Summer Outings with 

pack trains in the wildest spots. Guides 

and outfitters for hunting parties. Book 
your trip early. 


ANGLE & FOX 


DUBOIS : - WYOMING 














LIVE DECOYS—Mallards, $2 each; eggs, $1.75 
doz. Muscoyes ducks, $2 each; eggs, $1.75 


doz. A. Lortis tis, Waseca, Minn. 5-1t 
GREY MALLARD EGGS—Sent anywhere, 2 
for 12. Alice Crow, Camden, Mich. 5-1t 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS $3 setting pre- 
paid. English callers $5 setting ate 
Oo. Robey, | Maryville, Mo. 4-4t 


- Pictures, Post Cards, Photos 





WILL GUIDE tourist parties thru famous 
Jasper Park. Hunting parties especially. 


| A. Wylie, Box 16, Jasper, Alta., Canada. 5-1t 


Dh | 
booklet MOC KES AIR 
RUSTIC HEALTH LODGE, State Line, Wis. = 





_ Taxidermy 





Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I can save you money 
Formerly re the Colorado Museum 


History, 
3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 


Phone Champa 5678 





BEAUTIFUL HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Adirondack (New York State) and Western Scenery (Northern 
Arizona and Yosemite, No. Grand Canyou Sample, mount- 
ed 8x10, 60c. Let me color your favorite kodak picture 


EVAN C. DOUGLAS PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 














Miscellaneous 


‘MAKE MONEY with your camera. Markets 
enormous. Lancaster course 

instructs thoroughly. — for stamp or send three 

— with 6c opportunity list 


ete LANCASTER SYSTEM 
409- W Wright-Callender Bidg., 














Los Angeles, (al. 





WANTED—Royece tent, Railroad watch, Brownie 
Camp pad, pocket aneroid, pedometer. Carl 
V. Peterson, Washburn, North Dakota 5-1t 





UNCLAIMED GAME HEADS, Fur _ rugs, 
birds beautifully mounted sold for charges. 
Great bargains. Write for list. Jonas Bros., 


| 1024 Broadway, | Denver, Colo. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—Two bearskin rugs, one brown, 

one grizzly; 14%-inch sheep head _ without 
scalp; 12X Weiss binoculars; cheap for cash. 
Lae Buhmiller, Glacier Park, Mont. 5-1t 


GET A RAWHIDE CHEST 
for the running board of your Car: light, convenient, dur~ 
able, adjustable, practicable. Big inducement for YOU to 
introduce in your locality. 


0. R. GILBERT, Taxidermy and Furs, Lander, Wyo. 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 

LUTION—tTan your own furs, leather and 
rugs, tans in thirty minutes; moth-proof forever; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment; solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money order. 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 5-tf 


'M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 


MOUNTING WITH REAL EXPRESSION 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, skins tanned and 
made into rugs or ladies’ furs. Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. List. Paper head forms for Deer, Elk, Moose, open 
mouth heads for rugs; all taxidermist supplies. We buy 
scalps, also teeth of bears, mountain lions, etc. 


989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TWO POLAR BEAR rugs for sale, 8 and 9 

feet long. Perfect full heads, beautifully 
mounted, $200 and $250. Sent on approval. 
Jonas Bros., Denver, Colo. 4-2t 





























FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. It is FEEE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bldg.. Onehea 








Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 





16-FOOT ROWBOAT, 12%4-foot rowboat, 12- 

foot folding rowboat. Construction blueprints 
30c each. Wee-Sho-U Co., 41-L Western Mar- 
ket, Detroit, Mich. 5-1t 
WANTED—One 10 or 12-power prism binocu- 

lar; state price, condition and maker. H. D. 
Cosho, Box 1180, Boise, Idaho. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—Two Sportsman’s Compac tents; 


used one; good as new; $10 each. E. M. King, 
Pennsboro, 'W. 


Va. 5-1t 


LEMAIRE BINOCULARS 
WORLD’S STANDARD 

The LEMAIRE is the finest in the world. Sizes 6x 
to 12x including instantly convertible 8-10-12x 
Write for list of nearly one hundred styles 
DuMAURIER CO. Dept.06 Elmira, N. Y. 
SEVERAL BINOCULARS, Zeiss, Hensoldt, 

cheap. G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati. 5-1t 
BROTHERS, your silent friend—carry in your 

pocket or auto. our medical case, twelve as- 
sorted remedies, your doctor’s own standards 
for sickness or accident, with directions. You 
are satisfied or we return your money. Order 
today; postpaid, $2.50. W. B. Meyer — 


DISTILL ALCOHOL 


Our Industrial Alcohol Book treats on distillation 
from grain, fruits, etc., malting, fermenting, dena- 
turing formulas. Price $1. Send by M. O. or reg. 
mail. — Flavors, 3 oz. $2.--Pint $8.--Copper 
cans, 


CARAB. PRODUCTS CO. BOX 2571, Boston, Mass. 


DISTILL ALCOHOL 


WANTED—Arrow heads from all western 

states. G. Entner, 908 Jackson St., Oregon 
City, Ore. 5-6t 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 

from any lake, pond or river; write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., 309 E, 36th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 5-1t 
WANTED—Partner with $10,000 for fur trad- 

ing and prospecting in Alaska M. N. Ryder, 
Carbonado, Wash. 5-1t 
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ALCOHOL BOOK 


Treating on the Distillation of Alcohol from grain 
(wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, corn, rice), 
beets, potatoes, molasses, etc. Processes for malt- 
ing, mashing and fermenting, and formulas for 
de-naturing. Writtenin plainlanguage. Hand- 
somely bound in heavy black buckram; $3, pre- 
paid; or sent C. O. D. if desired. G.O. SHAVER, 








O. L. 20, Oil City, Louisiana. 





_—— 





tailed plans and instruc- 
tions for making and oper- 
al. 

size in 1 hour for $3. 1 Larger in proportion. 
special tools or soldering required. Buy materials 
thing to know and dosent sealed for $1. Free with 
my alcohol book advertised elsewhere. 


STI LLS SHAVER'S complete de- 
atingastill. Build 

No 

anywhere. Diagram of completed still, with every- 

G.0. SHAVER, O.L. 20, OIL CITY, LOUISIANA. 











FOR SALE—Dozen Illinois River folding group 
duck decoys, also dozen geese, Illinois River, 
in good shape, $5 per dozen. 8x10 view camera, 


30-inch bed, lens F.6, $50. J. A. Smalley, Loup 
City, Neb. 5-1t 
FOR SALE—5x7 Eastman kodak, plate attach- 

ment, R. R. lens; like new; bargain. Arthur 
Hubbell, Canon City, Colo. 5-1t 
WEISS BINOCULAR—7X, new, $20. H. 
> Kantner, Box 61, Glenside, Penn. 5-1t 
PRINTING—250 bond letterheads or envelopes, 

$1.45. W. E. Moyer’s Supply House, Milton, 
Pa. 5-6t 


INVENTORS should write for our book, ‘“‘How 

to Obtain a Patent,’”’ which contains valuable 
information which every inventor should have. 
If you will send us a sketch, model or photo- 
graph of your invention we will promptly make 


search of the Patent Office records and advise 
you whether or not your invention is, in our 
opinion, patentable; our charge for the service 
being $5. With an experience of over 20 years, 


we feel that we are fitted to render you prompt, 
efficient service which will merit your confidence. 
Moderate charges. Write today. Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 457 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C. 5-1t 
PATENTS SECURED—Prompt service. ' Avoid 

dangerous delays. Send for our “Record of 
Invention” form and free book telling how to 
obtain a patent. Send sketch or model for ex- 
amination. Preliminary advice without charge. 
Highest references. Write today. J. L. Jack- 
son & Co., 326 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.. . 


5-1t 

TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing “from fisherman’s togs” 
to “how to cook the trout in a pan” 
—describes this new book. 





From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book, 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is publshed by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.75 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.75 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 





— 
— 
a 





Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, r R ‘ COLO. 











Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 
and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S 
Foreign Countries, Trade marks registered 

and Copyrights proc 


A. J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 
Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


THE AMERICAN RIFLE 


By Major Townsend Whelen, U.8.A. 


The only work on its subject in existence, 
on the Arterican rifle in all its phases. 
Major Whelen is considered the finest shot 
in the United States, and the recognized 
American expert on small arms. 


$6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life . . 








Denver, Colo. 














Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 











AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunte 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush. 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in 


safari lasting from four to si months. 
TERMS: $1,250 a mont! everything 
furnished except guns, amn .nition an i 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an ext ruide will 
be furnished at $500 a month ‘arties will 
be taken by automobile ‘ucks, by 


special arrangement. 
Correspond with Chas. Cot 

British East Africa, or I wi 

letters to the best of my abil 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, GO <LAHOMA 


‘, Nairobi, 
inswer all 























STOP SPILLING! 


When you are filling salt and pepper 
shakers and all small containers 


In Camp or Home 


By using ALUMINUM KLEEN-FIL 
combination funnel-and-shovel spoon 


It fills without spills 


12c Postpaid, Special Price Agents 


H. G. BARTON KLEEN-FIL MFG. CO. 
UNION, NEW YORK 



























NO CATALOGS 


E. H. STEUCK P's "amie 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS,AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC ! 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT'S FIT FOR FISHING 















By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 
ten. than this conv ulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 
go ‘‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. Itisa rare 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is 








as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 


BACK TO NATURE 


1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splittting : . I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
open g grate.’ 
I think your book splendid. You have a spontaneous 
style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 
“‘T sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.'’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 











There is a certain sound that brings delight 
to the ears of the outdoor man-+that, inde- 
scribable whir of wings when a covey rises in 
flight. Grouse, the Bob White quail, the sage 
hen of the West—they all make it—that wing 
music so dear to the spartsman. 

Most farmers are fond of birds, especially 
the Bob White quail, but the modern science 
of agriculture is sometimes ruthless when it 
comes to birds. 

Clean acreage is often achieved at the ex- 
pense of Bob White and Wood Cock. The 
small corners of woodland and undergrowth of 
little agricultural value are necessary to the 
game birds. Lacking these they have no pro- 
tection from the snows and cold of winter. 
They have no place to breed in protection and 
seclusion. 

The thoughtful farmer keeps the birds in 
mind. He saves briar patches and thickets for 


Game needs small corners of Woodland and Thicket for Protection 


their protection. Sometimes he even sows 4 
little wheat or buckwheat for bird feed thru 
the cold and snows of winter. 

All Bob White wants is a little food for the 
winter, a protected wood spot and a sunny, 
secluded place in which to raise his young 
ones. 

The American Game Protective Association 
is working to encourage the farmer to save 
patches of cover. All unnecessary cleaning of 
acreage drives the birds out into the open, 
where they die of exposure in the winter. If 
the birds are to survive, they must have a place 
to live and breed unmolested. : 

Everybody should help the Association in its 
fight for the birds. The outdoor magazines 
listed here are supporting the work. 

Get with us on this. Join the Association. 
Mark the magazine you prefer. Endorse and 
mail the coupon today. 











AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. (Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
Gentlemen: 1, Neverin sport endanger human life. 
4 k dlessly oF 
| enclose a check for $................5+ to cover dues of $1 and 3 gy wantonly or needle 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) for hetter laws, and uphold the law-e- 
forcing authorities. 
Publication Price including 4, Respect the rights of farmers and prop *rty 
Draw circle Regular one year's membership owners and also their feelings. -_ . 
around Subscription in American Game 5, Always leave seed birds and game in< 
ublication Price Protective 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
eer Association 1.  Discourage the killing of game for co! - 
cial r e by refusing to pur * 
Field and Stream - - - - $2.50 * + © © © + $3.00 —l_ dis. 7 
Michigan Sportsman - + - 1.50 + + 2 2 © © 3.00 8 Study and record the natural histo’ of 
Outdoor Life - - + + + 200 * +2 2 2 © 2.50 game species in the interest of § e 
Outer's Book—Reereation - 2.50 +--+ 2 2 2 2 3.00 9. Love Nature and its denizens and ° 9 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 +--+ + + * - 3,50 gentioman. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magasine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from Sigmed .cccccsccccccccccccccscsccce © rcccccccccccccceccccer® 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. I 5. iicncdbnwdasevensscnconseseseckecpecevevensxeumnt® . 

















